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In the preparation of this work, it has been no 
part of the • compiler's aim to be original. He has 
sought rather to select from the various treatises on 
this subject those rules and exercises which have been 
approved by the experience ^f teachers, and to com- 
bine them into one consistent whole, arranged with 
reference to the progressive development of the learner's 
powers. 

The plan of the work does not contemplate that 
the study of it shall be accomplished in only one year. 
Even high-school and college classes, relieved by pre- 
vious training from the necessity of going through the 
Preliminary Exercises in Parts I. and II. of Book 
First, could not do justice to the exercises prescribed 
in this Manual by devoting to it less than two years. 
Still better would it be to distribute its lessons over 
the space of three years or more. 

The compiler acknowledges his obligations to Dr. 
E. A. Grant of Louisville for valuable assistance in the 
revision of the work. Similar aid has been afforded 
by Professors N. Butler and P. A. Towne. 

Leave has kindly been granted to use some of the 
matter of Quackenbos's Advanced Course of Composition 
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4 PREFACE. 

and Rhetoric and of Boyd^s Composition^ two of the best 
works in this department published in America. The 
publishers of Lynd^s Etymology have allowed the valuable 
table of Synonyms found in that work to be inserted 
as an appendix in this. 

If any apology is needed for introducing such amus- 
ing errors as are found in Chapters V. and VI. into a 
text-book, it may be found in the fact that such pleas- 
antry beguiles many a young pupil into fondness for 
a study which otherwise he might consider dry. 

It is hoped that American teachers may not find 
this Manual inappropriate to their use. 

J. M. B. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

There are two things indispensable to the attainment 
of excellence in the use of language; originality in all the 
didactic exercises enjoined^ and the actual correction of all 
errors in those exercises, 

Never accept an exercise or a composition from a pupil 
that you have reason to suspect is not original. If the 
pupil needs direction or assistance, let it be afforded by 
yourself, and no one else. 

The most effectual method to secure this originality is 
to require every exercise to be written by the class in the 
presence of the teacher — coram prceceptore. "When the 
time assigned for the exercise arrives, require the class to 
be seated, and all ready to write. "Whatever explanations 
and exemplifications may be needed should then be given, 
so that all the class may get the benefit. Then allow a 
brief space for questions from those who want further 
information ; after which, command and enforce silence, 
and let the writing begin. While this is going on, no 
distracting noises, such as conversation or audible reci- 
tation, should be allowed. After the requisite time has 
elapsed, the teacher requires all the performances to be 
closed, names signed, and exercises handed to him for 
revision. 
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12 THE ART OF PROSE COMPOSITION. 

It is acknowledged that this plan is open to the objec- 
tion that many pupils find it impossible, at first, to think 
in the school-room or recitation-room. But it has been 
found that this inability will yield to honest and repeated 
effort. Pupils must learn to think and write in the school- 
room, just as men have learned to think in every conceiv- 
able situation in which thinking is necessary. No other 
exercise than those thus prepared, coram prceceptore, should 
be accepted by the teacher during all the novitiate of the 
pupil in this art. After he has acquired some facility in 
composition, and some confidence in his own powers, then, 
if the exercises demand more time than the teacher can 
devote to presiding over the class while writing them, the 
pupil may be permitted to prepare them elsewhere. The 
pleasure derived from originality and the moral repug- 
nance to deception will be very effective in preventing 
plagiarism. But whenever there is any suspicion of pla- 
giarism, or of having received undue help, there should 
be a prompt return to the coram prceceptore system. 

Another essential condition to the highest improvement 
in this art is the rigid and faithful correction of every 
error, and the repeated transcribing of every production, 
until it is faultless, or nearly so. This, it is granted, 
imposes a heavy labor upon the teacher — at first. But 
let every teacher be assured that the most economical 
expenditure of time and pains upon a pupil is that which 
requires on each effort the best that he can do at the 
time, and permits him not to leave it until all its faults 
have been corrected. As a means both of improving the 
pupil and lessening the labors of the teacher, it is rec- 
ommended that the first draughts of each exercise be 
exchanged among the members of the class for mutual 
criticism, and then handed back, each one to its author, to 
be re-written and corrected. Let these second draughts 
be handed to the teacher for his revision. This work 
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should be done by him very thoroughly. All those vio- 
lations of rules that have been the subject of previous 
study may be corrected by a simple reference to the 
number of the paragraph or article containing the rule. 
As to all others, the teacher should carefully indicate 
what phraseology or form is proper; and then require 
another transcription by the pupil, with all these errors 
amended. And it should be understood, in every case, 
that no exercise or production is to be passed by until 
it is fully or very nearly correct. Perseverance in this 
course will bring abundant reward. 
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PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. 



CHAPTER I. 

TERMINAL PUNCTUATION. 

[It iB precRuned that the student into whose hands this Manual is placed, has 
ftoqnired a correct orthography, and considerable facility in penmanship, sucli oh is 
Imparted in all good schools by what are called dictation exercises. If this is not 
the case, let him at once bo set to work in such exercises, and continued in them, 
antil he can, with accuracy and dispatch, write down whatever is dictated to him. 

In the course of such exercises, the pupil will soon feel the need of some directions 
as to the use of capitals and points. Let the tcaclier, therefore, require hivg to 
memorize, and teach him to apply, the following rules :] 

§ 1. The termination of every complete sentence is, in 
written or printed discourse, indicated by a. full stop. 

There are three. full stops; viz.: 

The period (.) ; 

The interrogation point (?) ; 

The exclamation point (I). 

§ 2. The period is placed at the end of declarative and 
imperative sentences. 

§ 3. The period is also placed after every abbreviation ; 
as, Jas. Clarke, Esq. Sep. 16th, A. D. 1860. 

§ 4. The interrogation point is placed after every ques- 
tion. 

§ 5. The exclamation point is placed after every excla- 
mation, whether it be a complete sentence, a phrase, or 
only one word. 

a4) 



PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. 15 

THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

§ 6. The first word of every separate and complete 
sentence should commence with a capital. 

§ 7. The first word of every line of poetry should begin 
with a capital. 

§ 8. All proper nouns, and words used as proper nouns, 
and adjectives derived from proper nouns, should begin 
with capitals. 

§ 9. If a proper name consists of a phrase, every noun 
and adjective in the phrase should begin with a capital. 

§ 10. The subject of the discourse, and a technical term 
when introduced to be explained, are written with capital 
initials. 

§ 11. The pronoun I and the vocative interjection O 
are always capitals. 

EXAMPLES. 

It was customary to crown the kings of France at Bheims ; but 
this place, at the death of Charles VI, being in possession of the 
English, his son, the Dauphin, could not go there to be crowned. 

When Romance had reached this part of her story, the mother 
smiled, and History tittered aloud. 

In the next year Burke published his ^' Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful." 

"Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear." 

"True prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castilian dews." 

(For examples under § 10 see JJ 80, 8l, 32.) 

QUOTATIONS. 

§ 12. When one writer introduces into his composition 
the exact language of another, the expression is called a 
quotation. 

If merely the words are used, but it is not stated whose words they 
are, the quotation is said to be informal. 

But if it is expressly stated that a person has spoken or used the 
words, the quotation is said to be/ormoZ. 
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If it is stated that a person uttered the sentiment cited, but the 
exact words are not given, the expression is sometimes called an 
indirect quotation, but it is, properly, no quotation at all. 

§ 13. A quotation, whether formal or informal, must be 
indicated by quotation marks; thus: " ". 

A formal quotation should also commence with a capital. 

An indirect quotation requires no distinguishing mark 
whatever. 

EXAMPLES. 

Informal Quotations. — In all your intercourse with the world 
remember that "evil communications corrupt good manners." 

Afterwards they formed, or undertook to form, "a more perfect 
union." 

Formal Quotations. — And when he saw their faith he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, "Man, thy sins arc forgiven thee." 

"Let me make the ballads of a nation," said Fletcher of Saltoun, 
"and I care not who makes its laws." 

Indirect Quotations. — Wesley said that the world was his 
parish. 

Boswell has remarked of Oglethorpe, that even the great Johnson 
did not hesitate to acknowledge the value of his patronage. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INFLECTIONAL ORTHOGKAPHY. 

§ 14. Many words are formed from other words of the 
language by adding letters to them, or otherwise changing 
their spelling. This method of forming one word from 
another is called Derivation, A word thus formed from 
another is called a derivative word. A word that is not 



thus formed is called a primitive word. 

§ 15. Every derivative word consists of two parts : the 
root or radical, and the added part. The added part is 
called a prefix if placed at the beginning of the radical, 
and a suffix if placed at the end of it. 
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The radical is the part to which the prefix or suffix is 
joined. It may be a primitive word, or a derivative, 
capable of being analyzed into a simple radical and its 
added part. 

The process of placing prefixes to radicals in English is so simple, 
requiring little or no change in the spelling, that no rules need be 
laid down for it. But the annexing of suffixes is more difficult, and 
requires some directions to be given. 

§ 16. • Derivation by suffixes is of two kinds. In one 
kind, the meaning of the word, and generally, its office 
as a part of speech, are altered, as well as the spelling, or 
form of the word. In the other kind, the meaning of the 
word is altered only so far as its grammatical properties 
or accidents are concerned. This kind of derivation is 
called Inflection. 

The inflectional or grammatical suffixes used in English 

are the following: s 's ed er est 

eth ing. 

§ 17. The suffix s has two uses: 

1. It is added to common nouns to form their 
plural regularly. 

2. It is added to the first radical of a verb to 
form the third person singular of the present tense. 

§ 18. The suffix 's has two uses: 

1. It is added to nouns in the singular to form 
the possessive case. 

2. It is added to letters, marks, figures, and 
sometimes to proper names, when it is desired to 
express them in the plural. 

§ 19. The suffix ed is added to the first radical of regu- 
lar verbs to form their second radical, which is the form 
of the past tense and the perfect participle. 

§ 20. The suffix er is added to the root of monosyllabic 
and some dissyllabic adjectives to form their comparative 
degree. 
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§ 21. The suffix est has two uses: 

1. It is added to the radical of monosyllabic 
and dissyllabic adjectives to form their superlative 
degree. 

2. It is added to the first or second radical of a 
verb when it has for its subject the pronoun thou. 

§ 22. The suffix eth was in former times used to form 
the third person singular of the present tense of verbs, as 
we now use the suffix 8, 

§ 23. The suffix ing is added to the first radical of verbs 
to form their imperfect (present) participle. 

RULES FOR CHANGES. 

§ 24. When the suffix s is to be added to a radical, it is not 

in every instance immediately joined to the last letter, but 

takes an intervening e as a uniting vowel, thus converting 

the suffix s into es. This occurs in the following cases : 

1st. When the last letter of the radical is such 

as to obscure the sound of s following it. In this 

case the suffix es forms an additional syllable; as, 

box, box-es; church, church-es; wash, wash-es. 

2d. When the final letter of the radical is o or y, 
preceded by a consonant; as, negro, negroes; po- 
tato, potatoes. 

To this rule there are some exceptions in usage, but the rules are 
gradually reducing all to a uniformity. 

The following words change / into v and then take the inter- 
vening e: 



Sheaf 


sheaves 


Leaf 


leaves 


Loaf 


loaves 


Beef 


beeves 


Thief 


thieves 


Calf 


calves 


Half 


halves 


Elf 


elves 


Shelf 


shelves 


Self 


selves 


Wolf 


wolves 


Life 


lives 


Knife 


knives 


Wife 


wives 


Staff 


( staves (sticks) 
\ staffs {officers) 


Wharf 


f wharfs 
\ wharves 
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§ 25. When the final syllable of a radical is accented, 
and ends in a consonant preceded by a single vowel, if a 
suffix is to be added which begins with a vowel, the final 
consonant of the radical must be doubled. 

Monosyllables are included in this rule; for, having only one syl- 
lable, the accent must, of course, fall upon it. 

The final consonant is doubled after a vowel preceded by qUj as if 
it were a single vowel preceded by a consonant. 

The letters x and k are never doubled in English. 

The word gas does not double its final s in the plural, gaseg. 





EXAMPLES. 






Beget 


begetting 


Red 


redder 


Compel 


compelled 


Flat 


flattest 


Expel 


expelling 


Begin 


beginning 


Forbid 


forbiddest 


Omit 


omitting 


Unpin 


unpinned 


Forget 


forgettest 


Quit 


quitting 


Mix 


mixed 



The final consonant of a radical, when not preceded by a single 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, remains single 
when a suffix is added. 

EXAMPLES. 
Toil toiling 

Spoil spoilest 

Travel traveled 

Worship worshiper 

Cavil caviling 

§ 26. When a radical ends with silent e, and a suffix is 
to be added which begins with e or i, then the final e of 
the radical is dropped in the derivative. 



Cheat 


cheated 


Shout 


shouting 


Level 


leveler 


Equal 


equaled 


Envelop 


enveloping 





EXAMPLES. 






Live 


living 


Come 


coming 


Cure 


cured 


Fine 


finer 


Twine 


twinest 


Enslave 


enslaved 


Abase 


abasing 


Awake 


awakest 


Disgrace 


disgraced 


Lodge 


lodging 


Judge 


judgeth 


Service 


services 


White 


whiter 


Make 


maker 
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When the final e of the radical is preceded by o, e, or y, it ia 
retained in the derivative before the sufi&x ing. 

The final e is also retained in the participles singeing (from singe), 
tingeing (from tinge), and swingeing (from swinge), to distinguish 
them from the corresponding participles of the verbs sing^ ting, and 
swing. 

§ 27. When the final letter of a radical is y, preceded 
by a consonant^ and a suffix is to be added beginning with 
e, then the y is to be changed into i in the derivative. 

EXAMPLES. 

Pity pitied Copy copiest 

Comply complied Dirty dirtier 

Weary wearied Busy busiest 

Signify signified Purify purifieth 

§ 28. When the final letter of a radical is y, preceded 
by a vowel, the y is retained before any suffix that may 
be added. 

EXAMPLES. 

Gay gayer Pay payest 

Pray prayed Play playing 

Survey surveyeth Delay delayed 

Layed, payed, and stayed are generally contracted into laid, paid, 
and staid; and said is always used for sayed. 

When the suffix ing is to be added to a radical ending in ie, this 
termination must be changed into y in the derivative. 

EXAMPLES. 

Die dying Tie tying 

Vie vying Untie untying 

Lie lying Outvie outvying 

§ 29. When the suffixes ed and est are both to be added 
to a radical, they are contracted into edst, 

EXAMPLES. 

Ordain ordainedst Laugh laughedst 
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PART SECOND. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT— INVENTION. 



CHAPTER III. 

ELICITATION OF THOUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 

§ 30. The Art of Composition is the combination of the 
two subordinate arts, — ^the Art of Invention and the Art 
of Expression. 

§ 31. Invention is that art by which thoughts are pro- 
duced and arranged in a natural and impressive order. 

§ 32. Expression is the art by which thought is com- 
municated in an accurate and pleasing manner. 

These subordinate arts, though so distinguishable in the results 
at which they aim, and in the training exercises which they require, 
must, nevertheless, be studied in connection with each other; as no 
proficiency can be acquired in the one without corresponding attain- 
ments in the other. 

For the manner in which the subsequent contents of this Manual 
are to be used, so as to secure the proper combination of Invention 
and Expression, see the Directions to the Teacher on page 11. 

The most successful method of teaching young persons to put their 
thoughts on paper is the following. When they are ready to write, 
announce some easy, familiar subject, and proceed to ask questions 
upon it, calling for such replies as you know they can give. After a 
dozen or more of such questions have been proposed and answered, 
require them to write down as much of the substance of their answers 
as they can recollect, but avoid any approach to the question-and- 
answer form of expression. 

If the teacher prefer it, he can write the questions all out on the 
blackboard, and keep them before the pupils while they are writing. 
But while this course may be pursued with mere beginners, it is 
advisable that the pupils should early be trained to recollect tlie 
thoughts which the questions may have suggested, and to produce 
them according to their natural associations, and independent of their 
connection with the questions. 
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The following composition, actually produced in this way by a little girl of ten 
years of age, is a fair specimen of the exercises here required. 

MY DOG. 

1. Did you ever have a dog? 

2. What kind of a dog was he? 
8. What was his color? 

4. What was his name? 

6. Why was he so named? 

6. Was he playful? 

7. Was he an intelligent dog ? 

8. How did he usually employ himself? 

9. Did he ever go away from home? 
10. What became of him? 

COMPOSITION. 

I once had a dog. He was a very little dog when I got him, but 
grew as he advanced in age. My brother brought him to me from 
Lexington. He was nearly all black, with a white stripe down his 
nose, and with brown tips to his paws. His name was Rip Van 
Winkle. He was named after that Rip Van Winkle who slept 
twenty years. I named him so because ho slept so much. He was 
very playful and intelligent, as well as very active. He usually 
passed his time carrying people's shoes away. When you woke up 
in the morning you were sure to miss your shoes, an^ after a while 
you would find one on the staircase, or some other place in the house, 
and the other in the yard. He frequently went to make visits to his 
neighbors and friends, even after I had forbidden him to do so. He 
was punished for this, because disobedience is always punished. One 
day he started to market without my permission, and stopped to see 
some of his friends. I suppose they enticed him off, for he has never 
been heard of since. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REPKODUCnON. 



To THE Teacher. — The exercises prescribed in the foregoing sec- 
tion are not meant to be continuous, but performed at intervals as 
the cl^ss advances in those parts of the Manual devoted to Expression. 
After some facility in them has been acquired, they should give place 
to the form of exercise styled Reproduction. 
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This differs from the former, not only in the mode of eliciting 
thought, but also in the additional particular that the information 
is communicated by the teacher previous to writing. To do this, 
the teacher should prepare himself, and then deliver to the pupils 
a short, plain lecture on some interesting subject, on a level with 
their capacity. On no account should the lecture exceed fifteen or 
twenty minutes : less than that would be sufficient for young pupils. 
At its close, allow a few minutes for the asking of questions on points 
which may not have been fully apprehended. Then let silence be 
commanded, and require each pupil to reproduce so much of the sub- 
stance of the lecture as he may recollect. These productions should 
be subjected to all the revisions and corrections recommended in the 
"General Directions to the Teacher." 

The following is a specimen of the kind of lecture proper to be 
delivered for such a purpose. But be careful to avoid the mere read- 
ing of any piece to be reproduced by the pupils. Prepare your mind 
as thoroughly as you please, but deliver the lecture in a natural, 
conversational style, speaking very deliberately, and. using all the 
aids that gestures, intonations, and looks can impart, to make the 
remarks impressive. Let this exercise be repeated at intervals of a 
week or two, as the class progresses through the parts devoted to 
Diction. 

SPECIMEN OF LECTURE DELIVERED FOR REPRODUCTION. 

LiF£ IN Seeds. — A dry seed looks as if it were dead. But there 
is life in it, shut up as in a prison house. It is very quiet as long as 
it is shut up. But once let it out, and it does wonderful things. 

An apple-seed, with its stout brown covering, is a very little thing. 
It does not look as if any thing could ever come from it. But if it 
gets into the ground, the moisture softens and swells it, the covering 
bursts, and an apple-tree comes from that little seed. And you know 
that the Bible tells us that a tree, large enough for the fowls of the 
air to rest on, comes from the little mustard-seed. 

The life in the dry seed is asleep. Put it into moist ground, and 
this life wakes up. This sleep of seeds sometimes lasts a great while. 
Commonly we keep them only from one year to another. And it is 
wonderful to think that the life can sleep through all the winter 
months and yet not die, but be ready at the call of Spring, when the 
sun warms the ground a little, to set in motion all the particles of the 
si'od, and cause it to put oji a new form, and change itself into a new 
being, as it were. 
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How beautifully does St. Paul compare the resurrection of the dead 
to the springing of a plant from the seed 1 " That which thou so west, 
thou so west not that body that shall be," not the stalk with its blades 
and nodding ear, " but bare grain ; it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to 
every seed his own body." "So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." 

Commonly, I have said, seeds are kept only from one year to 
another, and the most of them will keep the life in them only tiiat 
long ; so that if they are not planted and permitted to sprout in the 
next year after they have been produced they will die. But some- 
times they have been kept for a long time alive in their state of sleep. 
I will tell you a story to illustrate this. 

Nearly eighteen hundred years ago an eruption occurred from the 
volcano Vesuvius. At first the heaving mountain belched forth fine 
ashes mingled with sand in such vast quantities, and to such an 
incredible height, that the rays of the sun were obscured, and it was 
dark for many miles around the base of the mountain. The ashes 
descending overwhelmed two great cities, and even entered and filled 
up the houses and shops of the people. This flood of ashes was so 
sudden that it arrested men in the streets, women in their houses, and 
children at play, instantly smothering and burying them and their 
beautiful cities in the same vast grave. Then a great stream of lava 
belched from its crater and rolled down its sides. It was all on fire, 
and looked like a stream of melted iron. It rolled over these already 
buried cities. "When the lava cooled, not a trace of these cities could 
be found. The lava which buried them had hardened into a great 
rock above them, and the two cities and all they contained seemed 
lost forever. 

But a few years ago learned and curious men took it into their 
heads to dig down through the rock, and see what they could find 
of the buried cities. And they have found one of the cities, called 
Pompeii^ and have opened up some of its streets, and entered and 
explored many of its houses. They have found things just as they 
were left. Among other things, some seeds were found there. These 
were planted, and they sprang up just as seeds do that have been kept 
only^om one year to another. The life in these seeds, then, had 
beeij^leep for nearly eighteen hundred years. 

How many seeds come from one when it is planted I From a single 
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grain of corn come ono, twO| throo, or oven four ears, each containing 
hundreds of grains. How many hills of corn could be planted from 
the produce of one grain in a single year I We use most of the pro- 
duce for food, for wo need to keep but a small portion for seed. As 
you look into a fliU corn-crib, you would hardly think that it holds 
what will cover hundreds of acres with the tall, rustling, deep green 
com. There is a good deal of life asleep in a corn-crib. 

Most of the seeds that drop from plants and trees are killed ; they 
decay on the ground with the leaves, or insects devour them. It is 
only now and then that a seed finds its way into the ground and takes 
root. If all seeds were to live and spring up, we should have too 
many things growing about us. But the hand of (3k>d is every-whero, 
and He doeth all things well. Db. W. Hookxb. 

Exefroifles in Invention of a different oharaoter will be giren after thote parts of the 
Mannal that treat of Diction. Thoie of the foregoing dewaription will be niflloient for 
ooooflional diyendoni from the regular ezerdiefl in Bxprenaion. 

8 
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PART THIRD. 

THE AKT OF EXPKE8SION. 



CHAPTER V. 

STYLB-DICnON. 

§ 33. The Art of Expression is the practical application 
of the rules of Grammar and Ehetoric. The proper culti- 
vation of this art is the only way to secure a good style. 

§ 34. Style is the mode of expression which one hahitu- 
ally adopts in giving utterance to his thoughts. 

§ 36. Individuals necessarily differ very much in their 
modes of expression, and it is desirahle that this variety 
should exist. But with all the freedom that should he 
given to differences of character, there are certain prop- 
erties which the style of every one should possess. These 
are called the Essential Properties of Good Style, 

These essential properties may be arranged under two 
general heads, according as they have reference either to 
the words and phrases which a person uses, or to the 
manner in which his words are connected and arranged 
in sentences. The first of these general heads is called 
Diction, the second Structure, 

§ 36. Diction is that element of style which has refer- 
ence to the words employed by a writer or speaker. Its 
four essential properties are: 1. Purity; 2. Propriety ; 
3. Simplicity; 4. Precision, 

PURITY OF MOTION. 

§ 37. The diction of a writer is said to be pure when he 
employs no words except such as belong to the English 
language, as it is at present used by the best writers and 
speakers. 
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Yiolations of purity in diction are called Barbarisms; 
and they are of four kinds, viz. : 

1. Provincialisms. 

2. Obsolete words, 

3. Unauthorized words. 

4. Foreign words, 

PROVINCJIALISMS. 

§ 38. The English language is now spoken, not only in 
England, but in all those countries that have been settled 
by colonies from England, or that have been subjected to 
the English government. Hence, it is the vernacular of 
the greater part of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, of the 
south-eastern provinces of British America, of the United 
States, and of the various British colonies in other parts 
of the world. In all these countries and places there is a 
great uniformity in the diction of well-educated people, 
and this constitutes the standard by which all English 
style is to be judged. 

But in different sections of these countries, certain 

irords and forms of speech come into use which are not 

recognized as belonging to that language which is used by 

well-educated people through the English-speaking world. 

These are called Provincialisms, 

§ 39. This term is also applied to pure English words 
that have been, among certain classes of vulgar or ill- 
educated people, forced to assume a meaning not in 
accordance with the standard. 

The pupil will perceive that the sole reason why words of this class 
are not as good as other words is that they are only partially used. 
Thus, chores is a barbarism, because it is used only in New England. 
Tote is a barbarism, because it is confined to the Southern States. 
Hugger-mugger is a barbarism probably peculiar to England. 

As it is partial usage that stamps any word as a barbarism, all 
those slang words that come into use among men of a certain trade 
or profession are to be included in this class. But these must not be 
confounded with technical terms, which, as they describe certain sub- 
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stances, implements, or operations peculiar to any occupation, are 
very proper in their place. Under the condemnation of partial 
usage fall those words that are used only by the lower classes ,* but 
these have also an air of vulgarity about them, which is far worse 
than can be said of a mere provincialism. 

§ 40. List op Provincialisms, including words used in 
a peculiar sense by certain classes. 



Ambeer — tobacco spit. 

Bamboozle — cozen, outwit. 

Bender — drunken frolic. 

Bogus — spurious. 

Bosh — nonsense^ trash. 

Boss — head-workman, employer, 

Booger — supernatural mxmster. 

Buncombe — the popular favor 
sought by a dem^ogue. 

Buss — kiss. 

Bust (burst) — a drunken frolic. 

Buster — a huge fellow. 

Cuhoot — copartnership. 

Cantankerous — contentious, iras- 
cible. 

Cavort (curvet) — prance. 

Chores — little jobs of daily work. 

Chunky — short, thickset. 

Contraption — contrivance. 

Darky — negro. 

Dodger — a cake of bread or dough. 

Dumps — low spirits. 

Faize — graze, scratch. 

Fice (perhaps Foist) — a little dog. 

Flare-up — a sudden manifestation 
of anger. 

Fornenst — opposite, over against. 

Fuddle — intoxicate. 

Grallivanting — gallanting. 

Gammon — insincere or deceitful 
talk. 

Gaum — datib, besmear. 

Grab — seize. 



Gump — a blockhead, \nuity. 

Gumption — convmon sense, ing^ 
Hait — a little bit. 
Harum-scarum — in a wild, disor- 

derly manner. 
Helter-skelter — in a loose, irreg^ 

ular manner. 
Higgledy-piggledy — in great con^ 

fusion. 
Highfalutin — bombastic, gratidil- 

oquent. 
Hobble — difficulty. 
Hocus-pocus — sleight of hand. 
Hugger-mugger — secretly j mean, 
Hum-and-haw — hesitate. 
Humbug — a cheat, a pretense. 
Humdrum — monotonous. 
Hypped — affected with low spirits. 
Jabber — to talk incessantly, 
Kerslosh — splash. 
Larrup — whip, flog. 
Lingo — language, diction. 
Loggerheads — variance, quarrel. 
Mulligrubs — sullenness. 
Muss — confusion,disarrangement. 
Palaver — idle or deceptive talk. 
Pesky — troublesome, provoking. 
Pickaninny — a negro child. 
Pone — a loaf of bread. 
Potter — to trifle or delay. [«Aow. 
Primp — to arrange one^s self for 
Peert (corruption of pert) — 

quick-motioned, lively. 
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Bambunctious — headlong^ r(mgh^ 

and violent. 
Riff-raff — low and vulvar people. 
Rigmarole — a long and worthless 

a4icount. 
Rippet \a disturbance^ disoT' 
Rumpus/ derly noise. 
Savagerous — rude and fierce in 

manner. 
Shilly-shally — in a hesitating 

manner. 
Shote — a half -grown pig. 



Shackly — loose^ crazy. 
Skedaddle — retreat in disorder. 
Slewed — intoxicated. 
Splurge — a dashing appearance. 
Spondulics — coin piled for count' 

ing. 
Spree — drunken frolic. 
Topsy-turvy — upside down. 
Tote — carry. 

Trampoose — saunter^ ramhle, 
Yamose — vanish^ retire. 
Whopper — a huge specimen. 



EXERCISE.— PROYINGIAL AND SLANQ WORDS TO BE GOBBBCTED. 

Having finished my chores, I trampoosed to the river bank. 

I am not such a gump as to be bamboozled by a darky. 

Boss went on a bender, and came home slewed. He gave me so 
much of his gab that we had a flare-up ; so I picked up my traps and 
vamosed. 

It is no wonder that I have the dumps, for I have not had a hait to 
eat since yesterday. 

He must think that we have very little gumption not to perceive 
that he is speaking for buncombe. 

Then there came along a chunky fellow, who had razors, and combs, 
and all sorts of contraptions to sell. I could not understand his lingo, 
and as I wanted very much to buy one of his razors, I was in a great 
quandary for a while. 

Right fornenst me sat a Tennessee drover, a real buster, spitting, 
amber on every side of him, and talking savagerously to all the 
passengers. 

I had no sooner dropped the pone than the pesky fice grabbed it, 
and vamosed in less than no time. 

"Tote out the chisti tote out the chisti " screamed somebody from 
the inside : and then there was sich a rumpus as you never did see. 

OBSOLETE WORDS. 

§ 41. This class of barbarisms is composed of those 
words that were formerly in good use, but have long 
been laid aside by reputable writers. Some of them, 
however, are still allowed in poetry. 
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§ 42. As the Sacred Scriptures were translated into 
English while yet many of these now obsolete terms 
were in common use, we find such expressions in the 
sacred text ; but that does not justify their use in modem 
writing, except in quotations from scripture. 

LIST OF OBSOLBTB WORDS. 



Agog — eager ^ excited. 

Albeit — although. 

Bedight — bedecked. 

Behest — command. 

Bedizen — deck^ adorn. 

Behoof — benefit^ advantage. 

Belike — -probably. 

"RooXf— profit. 

Bewray — betray. 

Gompanible — affable^ agreeable. 

Digne — worthy. 

Dissimuler — dissembler. 

Eftfloons— ^««en%, soon afier^ 

ward. 
Eke — also. 
Enow — enough. 
Ensample — example. 
'EiTzi—form.erVy. 
Een or eyen — eyes, 
Fetise — neat. 
Yro—from. 
Gage — wager y pledge. 
Greaten — enlarge^ grow. 
Heft — handle or weight. 
Hight — named. 
Holpen — helped. 
Irks — wearies. 
Let — hinder f prevent. 



Jjorn— forsaken. 
Leasing — deceit, 
Methinks — / think, 
Nathless — nevertheless. 
Pate — ?ie€ul. 
Plight — pledge. 
Quoth — saith or said. 
Selfsame — very same. 
Se'ennight — week. 
Sheen — brightness. 
Sith — since. 
Sooth — truth. 
Thereat — at which. 
Therefor — on that account. 
Thrall — slave or slavery. 
Trow — believe^ trust. 
Twain — two. 
Troth — truthy faith. 
Vavasour — landlord. 
Ween — imagine. 
Wis — think. 
"Wight— person. 
Wit — know. 

Whilom — some time since. 
Ycleped or cleped — called. 
Ye — you (objective). 
Yea — yes. 



EXERCISE.— OBSOLirns Wobds to bb Translated dtfo their Equivalents hi 

Frbbbnt Usb. 

All these things have happened as ensamples, and naught should 
lot us from following them. 
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Anon this holy man wot the leasing of the fiend, and how he would 
nave withdrawn fro to do well. 

Thou, haughty lord I thou shalt be bewrayed by thine own thralls. 

A train-band captain eke was he. 

Erst we all had bread enow ; but now, methinks, there 's many a 
wight doth go to bed supperless. 

Belike, quoth he, ye wit not my name, and therefor will not accost 
me fair. 

Bichard the Third was a deep dissimuler, outwardly companible 
where he inwardly hated. 

His pate hath not been beholden to a comb for a se'ennight. 

The vavasour is fuddled, I ween, when he goes a gallivanting to 
the tap-room maids. 

I '11 gage that this pickaninny gets a larruping if it do not eftsoons 
get out of the mulligrubs. 

Nathless, I plight my troth that your behest shall be fulfilled. 

In sooth the sheen of her twain eyen hath gleamed in all my dreams 
this night. 

For all that he jabbers such highfiEtlutin lingo, I take him to be a 

hiunbug. 

UNAUTHORIZED WORDS. 

§ 43. The introducing of a word for the first time is 
called coining a word. The privilege of coining a word is 
accorded only to him who has discovered or invented 
something new to which it is to be applied. Of course, 
it would be deemed presumptuous in any young person to 
attempt to exercise such a privilege. 

§ 44. When it becomes necessary to make a new word, 
there are certain principles and usages that must be fol- 
lowed, or the resulting word will be rejected as a barba- 
rism. To understand these principles requires a thorough 
knowledge of certain other languages, and the laws of 
what is called Philological Etymology, But, in a general 
way, it may be laid down as a maxim that no word should 
be compounded of elements drawn from different languages. 
Of course this does not forbid the subjection of a word 
that is once fairly Anglicized* to all the inflections and 

* Anglicized means brongbt hito the English tongae. 
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additions that belong to our language. But it clearly 
discountenances the use of such words as hajpjpify^ minify j 
mobocracy, negrophilismy etc. 

Even when all the requirements of etymology have been 
strictly followed, unless the word has found its way into 
use among reputable writers, the adoption of it by any 
young person would constitute a great blemish in his style. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that the class 
of unauthorized words is divisible into two kinds: 1st. 
Words rejected by good writers, though properly formed; 
2d. Words rejected because not rightly formed. 

REJECTED WORDS. 



Acception— /or acceptation^ the 
current meaning. 

Acclivious — sloping upward. 

Adorement — adoration. 

Affectuous — pathetic. 

Amiabloness — amiability. 

Aspectlon — aspect. 

Awakonment — awakening. 

Oandidness — candor. 

Gollaud — to unite in praising. 

Conject — to guess. 

Cruciate — to torture. 

Disremember — to forget. 

Dispensate — to grant a dispensa- 
tion. 

Dissimule — to dissemble. 

Effectuate— to accomplish. 

Effray — to frighten. 

Eventuate — result. 

Embracement— /or etnbra/ie. 

Explorate — to explore. 

Fashiondom — the fashionable 
world. 

Finitude — limitation. 

Gladship — gladness. 

Hor^lly — hourly. 



Hurryment — hurry. 
Inconsumptible — indestmcHble. 
Inexpocted — unexpected. 
I nfluonci ve — influential. 
Latrociny — robbery. 
Numerosity — number. 
Particulate — to mention by name. 
Pecunioufl — pecuniary, or having 

money. 
Philosophism — sophistry. 
VoitBLWo— portable. 
Pravitude — depravity 
Productivity — productiveness. 
Quarrelous — quarrelsome. 
Qairitation — a crying for help. 
Reviction — resuscitation. 
Risky — hazardous. 
Sedation — a calming. 
Sophomorical — turgid orfUyrid, 
Squalidness — squalor. 
Unctuation — anointing. 
Undull — to clarify. 
IJnshunnable — unavoidable. 
Wonderment — astonishment. 
Wrathy — wroth. 
Unbeknown — unJtnown. 
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ILD-FORMED WORDS. 

Absquatulate — to remove one's residence away; as if squat were a 

Latin root, from which were formed squatulare and absquatulare. 
Annotful — annoying; as if annoy were a substantive. 
Akgutt — arffice; as if argu- were a Latin substantive root. 
Betterment* — improvement; as if better were naturally a verb. 
Betweenitt — indecision; as if there were such a Latin noun b» 

betweenitasj or a French beiweenitS. 
Birthdom — birthright; as if birth were not an abstract noun. 
Botheration — annoyance; as if the verb were botherate. 
Circumbendibus — circuit or drcuitxms; as if bend were a Latin root. 
Connexitt — connectedness; as if there were such a Latin word aa 

connexitas. 
Come-at-able — accessible; as if combat were a simple verb. 
Dareful — daring; as if dare were a substantive. 
FuNERALizE — -perform funeroZ services for; as if the person, and not 

the occasion, were the object of the verb. 
Gaseitt — nature of gas; as if the adjective were ga^ey, and not gaseous. 
Go-ahead-itive — impulsive J enterprising; as if go-ahedd were a sim- 
ple verb, and could be regarded as a Latin root. 
Goneness — emptiness; as if gone were naturally an adjective. 
Hapfift — beatify; as if there were such Latin words as happy and 

happifacere. 
Jeopardize — endanger; as if there were not already the verb 

jeopard. 
Jollification — noisy festivity; as if there were such Latin words as 

joUifacere sndjoUificatio. 
JvDQ'MLA.TicAJ.— judicious ; as if judge were a Greek word. 
Melancholious — melancholy; as if it were from the Latin. 
Minify — reduce in size; as if there were such a Latin verb as 

ndnifacere, 
Mobocract — the rule of mobs; as if mob were a Greek word. 
Negrophllism— /aTia^icaZ regard for the negro; as if negro were a 

Greek word. 
OuGHTNESS — obligation; as if ought were naturally an adjective. 
Plumptitude — plumpness; as if there were such a Latin word as 

plumptitudo. 
'PocKSTTJAi.i.Y— pecuniarily ; as if there were such a Latin word as 

pocketualisj or pocket were a Latin root. 

♦ ** Betterments " has been nsed in legal docoments. 
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Pbetentativi— prccen^w; as if there were such an English verb 
as preveniaie. 

Besidenter — resident; as if the verb were resident and not reside, 

Betiracy — retirement; as if there were such an English adjective as 
retirate, 

Stkateoetical — strategic; as if the noun were strateges^ and not 
straiegos, 

Transmoorify — transform; as if there were such a Latin root as 
mxigr-. 

Ukconscionablb — enormous^ ur^ustifidble; a word built up of ety- 
mological blunders. 

§ 45. Under the head of Hl-formed Words may properly 
be included those barbarisms that arise from violation of 
the rules of Grammatical Etymology. Such are the fol- 
lowing: 

Oxens Talismen Littlest Bursted 

OupsfuU Cherubims Worser Alit 

Aid-de-camps Q^nuses Hisself Overfv'jd 

Knight-errants Apparatuses Theirselyes Shood 

Mussulmen Lesser 



EXEBOISB.-— UMAimiORICED WOBDB TO BB OORRBOTRD. 

Mr. Ward's buggies have a good deal of goity about them. 

The Bev. Mr. Scott will funeralize Mrs. Strong on this day three 
weeKs. 

If the house is come-at-able at all, it is only by a circumbendibus. 

The neighborhood is much less troubled with latrociny since the 
Spensers have absquatulated. 

I disremember the exact date of his embracement of religion, but 
it is certain that he has attended none of our jollifications since that 
event. 

With his foolish hurryment, he jeopardized the lives of the whole 
femily. 

It was a strategetical movement, but it was not performed in a 
judgmatical manner. 

Moral law always involves the idea of oughtness. 

What external circumstances can happify an unforgiven sinner ? 

A sense of goneness in the visceral region is one of the most annoy- 
ful symptoms of the disease. 
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He is too go-ahead-atiye ever to be found in a state of betweenitj 
as to different courses of action. 

This venerable residenter baa come forth to-day from his retiracy, 
in answer to a very inexpected call. 

Argufy the question how it will affect us pocketually. 

FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES. 

§ 46. It is a violation of purity to use in discourse a 
word or phrase borrowed from some other language, when 
the same idea could be expressed by an English term. 
He who is guilty of such a practice may justly be sus- 
pected pf the contemptible fault called pedantry. Some- 
times this pedantry is displayed by the unnecessary use 
of Latin and Greek terms, but far more frequently it is 
French that is dragged in to give an air of elegance and 
fashion to style. These French words are called Galli' 
cisms; a word derived from the ancient name of France. 

A few of these French phrases are useful additions to 
our vocabulary, because they express ideas that no Eng- 
glish word will express so well: but the following list 
contains those for which this apology can not be advanced. 



LIST OF GALLICISMS. 



Affaire du coeur — a love affair, 
Agremens — fymamenU, 
Alamode — euuxtrding to the fash- 

ion. 
Amende honorable— nsa^ta/iEie^ion, 

apoloffy. 
Apropos — to the purpose. 
Au fait — skiUftUj adept, 
Au fond — to the bottom. 
Au naturel — to the life. 
Bagatelle — a trifle. 
Beau monde — the fashionable 

world. 



Beaux arts— ^ne arts. 
Bizarre— AtTi^^r, striking. 
Bonmot — witticism. 
Brusque — blunt. 
Canaille — rabble. 
Chateau* — country-seat. 
Chef d'oBuvre — master-piece. 
Ci-devant— /ormer or formerly. 
Coup d'essai-^-o» attempt. 
Coup de grtuie—afinishing stroke. 
Coup d'oeil — a glance. 
Dernier ressort — the last resort. 
"kl^Y^— pupil. 



* Chateau wonld be proper in speaUng of a hoase in France. 
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Jicole — school, 

Empressement — eamesineas {in 

manner) . 
Embonpoint — corptdenee. 
En masse — in masn 
En passant — in passing. 
Faux pas — miseonduetj error, 
FSte — an entertainment. 
Finesse — cunning. 
Hauteur — Jiaughtiness, 
Haut ton — high life. 
Jeu d'esprit — a display of wit. 
Malapropos — unseasonable. 



Mauvaise honte— /a^6 shame, 
N'importe — no matter. 
Nous verrons — we shall see, 
On-dit — a common report, 
Outr6 — eccentric^ odd. 
Penchant — inclination. 
Petit-maitre— /op, dandy, 
Politesse — politeness. 
Qui vive — on the alert. 
Sang-froid — with indifference, 
Soi-disant — self-styled. 
Vis-i-vis— /ace to face. 



EXEBOISBS.— OORRBCmON OF GALLIOISMS INTO PURE ENGLISH. 

All the 41evds of that 4cole have a penchant for the beaux arts. 

The emperor seems to haye embonpoint, but I do not like the 
hauteur of his manner. 

The chateau of the senator was soon surrounded by the canaille, 
but he went forth, and spoke to them in a very brusque manner. 

The entire beau monde have been for a week on the qui vivo to 
hear the denouement of the matter. 

The young men gave us quite a jeu d'esprit; but, under the circum- 
stances, it was condemned as malapropos. 

Just as he was about to cut off the tough wing with a coup de grace 
of his knife, the goose slipped from under his fork, out of the plate, 
and landed in the lap of a lady just opposite. ** Madam," said he, 
with the utmost sang-froid, "I will thank you for that goose." 

Her dress is very outr6, and there is always something bizarre 
about her head. Moreover her agremens are too glaring for the rest 
of her dress. 

There I met my ci-devant governess, who, with a great deal of 
empressement, bade me welcome to the occasion. 

laSOELLANEOUS EXEBOIBES.— OOBRBCmON OF BABfiABJBMS OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 

I have got myself into a hobble about this brat of yours, and I want 
you to take the jackanapes away. 

In sooth I wis she looks lorn enow, if looks will bring any boot to 
her. 

He that was so remarkable for candidness has at last learned to 
dissimule. 
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The dernier ressort of the emperor will be to make the amende 
honorablei but nous verrons. 

He repeated a rigmarole of nonsense in a humdrum manner, and 
cruciated us for three full hours. 

For whose behoof will this petit-maitre accompany the party? 

I defy you to conject all the on-dits that we have heard sith our 
arrival hither. 

This aflkire du coeur between the young people brought the two fam- 
ilies to loggerheads, and eventuated in transmogrifying the whole 
neighborhood into a quarrelous community. 

Every thing goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy when the boss gets 
on a spree. 

Sooth to say, it irks me to hear such a man hold forth for an hour. 

The gaseity of his style totally unfits his sermons for the awaken- 
ment of the irreligious. 

This painting is merely a coup d'essai, but the scene is drawn au 
naturel. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROPRIETY. 



§ 47. The words and phrases of a piece of composition 
must not only be such as belong to the language, but they 
must be the right words to convey the meaning intended. 
This property of good style is called Propriety. It may 
be considered under two subordinate heads ; Lexical Pro- 
priety and Decorous Propriety, The former is generally 
violated through ignorance ; the latter, through ill-breed- 
ing or bad taste. 

I. LEXICAL PROPRIETY. 

§ 48. Lexical Propriety is violated when a word is used 
in a sense which good usage does not give to it. 

strictly speaking, Lexical Propriety would include the proper use of q^onyms ; bat 
that topic is, by most writers on Bhetoric, referred to the head of Precision, and will 
be most conveniently treated in that connection. 

§ 49. Lexical Propriety may be divided, for the sake 
of convenience, into three subordinate heads; (1) the dis- 
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crimination of paronyms, (2) the proper use of prepositions, 
and (3) the proper use of words generally. 

I.' THE DISCRIMINATION OF PARONYMS. 

§ 50. Words are said to be Paronyms when they are 
derived from the same root, whether that root belongs to 
the original English (Anglo-Saxon) stock, or has been 
introduced into the language from some other tongue. 

For instance, the following words are paronyms, being all derived 
from the Latin root, signifying to put or place: compose^ depose, 
interpose, oppose, dispose, impose expose, repose, transpose, propose, 
and suppose. 

In many cases, the derived words retain a very close connection 
with the common radical ; so that the cognate paronyms have a very 
perceptible relation in meaning. But in other cases, one or both of 
the paronyms have changed their signification so much that scarcely 
any trace of the relation is left, except what exists in the form of the 
words. 

On this and the following pages, lists of paronymous words are 
given, arranged in cognate pairs. The pupil is required to acquaint 
himself with their meaning, if he does not already know it ; and in 
reciting, give, in his own language, as nearly as he can, the precise 
difference between the words of each pair. 



PARONYMS TO BE DISCRIMINATED. 



College 


colleague 


Regimen 


regiment 


Conceit 


conception 


Scholar 


schoolman 


Domain 


dominion 


Scribe 


scribbler 


Q«nius 


genus 


Suit (noun) 


suite 


Jurist 


juror 


Specter 


spectator 


Mechanics 


mechanism 


Tenet 


tenant 


Memory 


memoir 


Tenor 


tenure 


Populace 


population 


Testament 


testimony 


Premier 


primate 


Specie 


species 


Partner 


partisan 


Treatise 


treatment 


Physic 


physics 


Rate 


ratio 


Produce (noun) product 


Pedestal 


pedestrian 


Idiot 


idiom 


Memorial 


memorandum 


Trope 


tropic 


Remission 


remittance 
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IMPROPRIETIES FOR CORRECTION. 

For more full information on this matter, I refer you to my college, 
who is a ripe schoolman, and thoroughly conversant with the wholo 
subject. 

Tasso is full of conceptions, points of epigrams, and witticisms. 

Who was it that inherited the dominion of Washington? 

What genus presides in such a place as this? 

By diligent study of his profession, he came at last to rank among 
the first jurors of the country. 

I can not explain to you the mechanics of a watch, unless you 
understand the principles of mechanism. 

I have read the memory of the late primate, and now understand 
the foreign policy of the English government during the last ten 
years. 

Have you been studying physics now for a year, and can not tell 
me why a regiment of salt food will bring on the scurvy? 

The product of this valley will barely support the populace. 

His unprincipled partisan had taken all the species out of the vault 
and eloped. 

Have you found a tenet for your suit of rooms yet? 

The story was called " The Last Will and Testimony of Poor Puss," 
but I have no idea of the tenure of it. 

At what ratio is this corn growing? 

His dim figure, away in the dark, looked like a spectator. 

PARONYMS TO BE DISCRIMINATED. 

Tangent — tangible. Consequent (ady)— consequential. 

Temporal — temporary. Insoluble — insolvent. 

Ostensible — ostentatioits. Spirituous — spiritual. 

Continual — continuous. Responsive-^re«po7i«i6^. 

Pertinent — pertinacious. Distinct — distinguished. 

Terraqueous — terrestrial. Constant — constituent. 

Tolerant — tolerable. Instant (adj.) — instantaneous. 

Turbid — turbulent. Sumptuous — sumptuary. 

Reverend — reverential. Supernal — supernatural. 

Sectarian (adj.) — sectional. "PTmisLrj— primitive. 

Sensual — sensuous. Roman — Romish. 

Sensible — sentient. Sage (adj.) — sagacious. 

The teacher can invent and dictate exercises containing words in the foregoing list, 
fanproi)erly used, to be corrected by the pupil. Or, he may require the pupil to produce 
■entenoes, in which one paronym of each pair is dearly misused for the other. 
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PARONYMS TO 

Salutary — scduhrious. 
Sanguine — sanguinary. 
Imperious — imperial. 
YAncifiil— fantastical. 
Luxuriant — luxurious. 
Miserly — miserable. 
Momentary — momentous. 
Notable — notorious. 
Numeral (adj.) — nu7nerous. 
In fin ite — indefinite. 
Ghjneral (adj.) — generic. 
Ingenious — ingentums. 
Exeroisea as before recommended. 

PARONYMS TO 
A£fect — effect. 
Commemorate — remember. 
Confess — -profess. 
Deface — e^'act. 
E migrate — immigrate. 
E X pect — suspect. 
TormaXism— formality. 
"Proipose— purpose' {verb). 
Complement — compliment. 
Inquest — inquisition. 
Nutriment — nutrition. 
Organization — organism. 
Ezeroiaea as before reoommended. 



BE DISCRIMINATED. 

Graceful — grcunous. 
Human — humane. 
Literal — literary. 
Beneficent — beneficial. 
Capable — eapacioub 
Civic — civil. 
Credible — credulous. 
Politic — political. 
Intent (adj.) — intense. 
Virtual — virtuous. 
Harmonic — harmonums. 
Honorary — honorable 

BE DISCRIMINATED. 

Observance — observation. 
Pleasantry — pleasantness. 
Process — procession. 
Rote — rotation. 
Remission — remittance. 
Immature — premature. 
Conscience — consciousness. 
Barbarism — barbarity. 
Coherence — Cohesion. 
Duration — endurance. 
Intellect — intelligence. 
Policy — polity. 



II. THE PROPER USE OF PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 51. No kind of impropriety is so common as the wrong 

use of prepositions. As the relations they express are 

often similar in a general sense, and yet quite distinct 

when narrowly examined, it is very natural that they 

should sometimes be misapplied. 

Let the pupil learn the following discriminations among preposi- 
tions. 

§ 52. About, referring to place or time, is less precise 
than at or around. 
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Compare ^^ about the house" with ^^ around the house." 

Compare ^^ about the gate" with *'a< the gate." 

Compare ^^ about the sixth hour" with **a< the sixth hour." 

§ 53. Between has reference to two objects; among to 
more than two. 
Example. — ''Between two stars;" "among the stars." 

§ 54. By directs the mind to the agent or cause ; with to 
the accompaniment. By and with may both refer to the 
means: by to the remoter means ; with to the more imme- 
diate. 

Examples. — ^The cow was killed by a butcher, with the intention 
to sell the beef. 

I write with a gold pen, by candle-light. 

§ 55. When the sense of a transitive verb is expressed 
by an abstract noun, the agent is put" under the govern- 
ment of the preposition by, and the object generally under 
the government of of. 

Example. — James corrected the essay. The correction of the essay 
by James. 

§ 56. In and at are both used in reference to places. 
The former is applied to countries and large cities; the 
latter to single houses, small places, or distant cities. 

§ 57. To, into, in, all refer to a boundary. To approaches 
it from without; into crosses it; in does not pass out be- 
yond it. 

Examples. — I am going to Louisville, in Kentucky, and shall put 
up at the Gait House. But I may remain in Portland a day or two, 
before I enter into the city itself. 

§ 58. As a general rule, derivatives from Latin, Greek, 
or French compound words, which contain a preposition 
in their structure in the original language, require a cor- 
responding preposition after them in English. 

Thus we say, expel from^ because the word expel is derived from a 
Latin word, one of the elements of which is the preposition ex, from. 

This rule, however, often fails from the fact that the English word 
loses wholly or in part the meaning of its original elements. 

4 
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§ 59. The following list indicates the prepositions that 
good usage requires after certain words. 



Abhorrence or — whatever is ab- 
horred. 

Abound nr or with — what is 
abundant. 

Abridge OF — what is taken away. 

Absent from — a place. 

Accommodate TO — what we can 
not help. 

Accom,mx>date with — things de- 
sired. 

Accord WITH — agree with. 

Accuse OF — a crime. 

Acquaint WITH — objects to be 
known. 

Acquit OF — ^a charge. 

Acquiesce IN — a sentiment or pro- 
posal. 

Admonish OF — a fault or its con- 
sequences. 

Admission TO — a person. 

Admission into — a place. 

Advantage over — a rival or ad- 
versary. 

Advantage OF — what benefits us. 

Affinity TO or with — any thing. 

Affection for — a person. 

Agree with — a person. 

Agre^ to — a proposition. 

Agree upon — ^a settlement or 
course. 

Agreeable to — a person. 

Alter TO — some other form. 

Alteration in— the thing changed. 

Am>erce in or of — the penalty. 

Analogy to — some other thing. 

Analogy between — two things. 

Antipathy to (rarely against) — 
a thing. 



Approve (with or without of) — 
a thing. 

Array with or in — apparel, etc. 

Ascendant over — a person. 

Ask OF — a person. 

Ask FOR — a thing. 

Ask AFTER — what we seek to 
know. 

Associate with — a person. 

Assure OF — a fact. 

Averse to or from — ^the thing 
disliked. 

Believe (transitive) — ^an assertion 
or its author. 

Believe in — a principle or a char- 
acter. 

Believe on — a deliverer. 

Bereave OF — what is taken away. 

Bestow ON or upon — the benefi- 
ciary. 

Betray TO — an adversary or pur- 
suer. 

Betray into — a course not in- 
tended. 

Boast OF — what we glory in. 

Blush AT — what we are ashamed 
of. 

Border ON or upon — what is ad- 
joining. 

Call ON — ^a person. 

Call AT — a place. 

Capacity FOR — what can be done 
or contained. 

Careful of — the object of care. 

Change for — ^a substitute. 

Change to or into — something 
different. 

Charge ON — what is attacked. 
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Charge with — a commission. 

Compare with— in order to judge. 

Compare to — ^in order to illus- 
trate. 

Composed or — ^the components. 

Concede TO — ^a person or a request. 

Concur with — a person. 

Concur IN — a measure. 

Concur TO — an effect. 

Condescend to — ^a person or thing. 

Confer on or upon — a beneficiary. 

Confer WITH — a counselor. 

Confide in — a person or principle. 

Conformable TO (seldom with) a 
pattern or rule. 

Congenial to — a person. 

Congraiidaie on or upon — ^good 
experienced. • 

Consist OP — ingredients. 

Consist IN — ^its equivalent. 

Conversant with — men. 

Conversant IN — things. 

Conviof OF — ^a crime charged. 

Copy after — a person. 

Copy FROM — ^a thing. 

Correspond with — ^what is con- 
sistent. 

Correspond TO — what is suitable 
or analogous. 

Cured OF — a disease or fault. 

Defend (others) from. 

Defend (ourselves) against. 

Depend on or upon — a person or 
thing. 

Deprive of — ^what is taken away. 

^ ■ . "i that which is 

Derogate from f , , . 

^ ^ , > lessened m some 

Derogatory TO V . 

if ^ ) respect. 

Devolve on — a person. 

Die OF — ^a disease. 

Die BY — ^a means or method. 



Difficulty OF — an action, as one. 

Difficulty IN — a course of action. 

Diminution OF — the thing les- 
sened. 

Disagree with — a person. 

Disagree to — a proposal. 

Disagreeable to — a person or 
thing. 

Disappointed of — what we &!! 
to get. 

Disappointed in — ^what we have 
gotten. 

Discourage from — ^any course of 
action. 

Discouragement to — ^the person 
discouraged. 

Disgusted AT or with — a thing. 

Dispose OF — a thing. 

Disposed to — a course of action 

Dispossess of — a thing. 

Disqualify for — an action. 

Divested of — ^a thing. 

Divide between — ^two. 

Divide among — ^more than two. 

Enamored with — a person or 
thing. 

Encroach ON or upon — a space. 

Endeavor after — a thing. 

Engage in — a work. 

Engage FOR — a time. 

Enjoin upon — a person. 

Equal TO or with — a person or 
thing. 

Equivalent TO— a thing. 

Espouse TO — a person. 

Estimate at — a price. 

Exception from — a number. 

Exception to — a rule or state- 
ment. 

Exception at — ^what is offensive. 

Exclusive OF — what is left out. 
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Expert AT — (before a noun). 
Expert IN — (before a participle). 
Fall FROM — an elevation. 
Fall INTO — a lower place. 
Fall UNDER — disgrace or censure. 
Fall TO — what is done eagerly. 
Fall TTPON — an enemy, etc. 
Familiar — a thing is familiar TO 

us. 
Familiar — we are familiar with 

things. 
Faum ON or upon — a person. 
Followed BY — the follower. 
Fond or — a person or thing. 
Foreign from or to — a thing or 

person. 
Found ON — what lies under the 

foundation. 
Found IN — what surrounds the 

foundation. 
Free from — what is absent. 
Fruitful IN — what is produced. 
Full OF — what fills. 
Olad OF — something good for 

ourselves. 
Olad AT — the good fortune of 

another. 
Grateful TO — a person. 
Grateful for — what is bestowed. 
Hanker AFTER — a thing. 
Hinder from— doing. 
Incorporate substances into a 

whole. 
Incorporate one with another. 
Inculcate ON — a person. 
Independent OF — a person or 

thing. 
Indulge with — a thing not hab- 
itual. 
Indulge in — ^a thing habitual. 
IvdvXgent TO — a person. 



Inform OF or about — a subject. 
Initiate into— a place. 
Initiate in — an art. 

Inoculate WITH — ^an influence op 

substance. 
Inroad into— a region. 

nseparahle from — ^a person op 
thing. 

Insinuate into — a thing. 

Insist upon — a thing. 

Instruct IN — ^a thing. 

Inspection (prying) into— a thing. 

Inspection (superintendence) 
OVER — a person or thing 

Intent on or upon — a thing. 

Interfere wiTH—a person or thing 

Introduce into — a place. 

Introduce to — a person. 

Intrude into — a place inclosed. 

Inti^ude upon — a person or place 
not inclosed. 

Inured to — a thing. 

Invested in — apparel. 

Invested with — ^rights or power. 

Level with — a line or grade. 

lAsten to — a person or sound. 

iKmg FOR or after — a thing. 

Look ON — what is present. 

Look FOR — what is absent. 

Look AFTER — ^what is distant. 

Made of — ^the material. 

Marry to — a person. 

Martyr to or for — ^a cause. 

Militate against — a thing or per- 
son. 

Mistrustftd of— a person or thing. 

Need of — a thing. 

Obedient to — a person or com- 
mand. 

Object TO or against — a person 
or thing. 
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Obtrude oix or upon — a person or 
thing. 

Occasion OF — ^an event. 

Occasion FOB — ^a measure. 

Offensive to — ^a person. 

Operate on or upon — a person 
or thing. 

Opposite TO — a thing. 

Participate in — a thing. 

Partake OP — a thing. 

Penetrate INTO — ^a place or thing. 

Persevere in — a work. 

Pmir IN — a substance or quality. 

Prefer (promote) above — an- 
other. 

Prefer (elect) one to— -another. 

Preferable TO — ^another. 

Prefix to — a word. 

Pr^vdice against — a person or 
thing. 

Preside over — an assembly or 
nation. 

Prevent from — doing something. 

Prevail (persuade) with, on, or 
UPON — ^a person. 

Prevail (overcome) over or 
against — an opponent. 

Pi-ey ON or upon — a thing. 

Productive OF — ^the substance pro- 
duced. 

Profit BY — ^a thing. 

Protect. (See Defend.) 

Pronounce against — a person. 

Pronounce on — a thing. 

Provide WITH — provisions. *" 

Provide FOR — an emergency. 

Proud OF — a person or thing. 

Quarrel with — a person. 

Reckon on or upon — ^a favorable 
contingency. 



Reconcile a person to another or 
TO a thing. 

Reconcile with — ^what seems in- 
consistent. 

Reduce (subdue) under — power. 

Reduce to — the ultimate condi- 
tion. 

Reflect ON or upon — ^a thing. 

Regard (esteem) fob — a person. 

Regard to — the part considered. 

Rely UPON or on — a person or 
thing. 

Replete with — what is abundant. 

Reproach for — a fault. 

Resemblance TO — a person or 
thing. 

Resolve on — ^a course. 

Respect to (sometimes of) — ^a 
person or thing. 

Restore TO~a person or condition. 

Rich IN — ^a substance or quality. 

Rob OF — possessions. 

Rule OVER — subjects. 

Satisfied with — what satisfies. 

Share in or of — a thing. 

Sick OF — a disease, or what dis- 
gusts. 

Significant OF — the meaning. 

Similar to — something. 

Sink into — what receives. 

Sink BENEATH — what over- 
whelms. 

Skillful in (before a noun). 

Skillful AT (before a participle). 

Strip OF — ^what is taken oflf or 
away. 

Suhmit TO — a person or thing. 

Swerve from — a course. 

Taste OF — what is actually en- 
joyed. 
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Taste FOR — what we can enjoy. Useftd fob — a purpose. 

Tax WITH — a charge or a burden. Value on or upon — ^merits. 

Tax FOR— a purpose. Vest in— the possessor. 

Thankful for— what has been Vest with— the thing possessed. 

received. Wait ON or UPON — a person or 

Unite (transitive) to \ some per- event. 

Unite (intransitive) > s o n or Witness of — a transaction. 

WITH ) thing. Worthy OF — award. 
Unison with — a thing. 

EXEROISE— Improprieties to be OoRBScrnED. 

The sultry day was followed with a heavy storm of rain. 

The cai>e has no resemblance with the other. 

Congress consists in a Sdhate and House of Representatives. 

Of what docs happiness consist? 

The government is based in republican principles. 

The Saxons reduced the Britons to their own power. 

Said client believes that said judge is prejudiced to his cause. 

Religion and membership may diflfer widely with each other. 

The judge is disqualified from deciding in this case. 

lie was accused with acting unfairly. 

Colonel Washington was very ill with a fever. 

You may rely in what I say, and confide on his honesty. 

This is a very different dinner to what we had yesterday. 

The bird flew up in the tree. 

What is my grief in comparison of that which she bears? 

I find no difficulty of keeping up with my class. 

There is constant hostility between these several tribes. 

About two months ago he walked out of a fine morning by a bundle 

in his hand. 

After an interesting conversation for an hour's length, we partici- 
pated of a light repast. 

She is bereft from all her children. 

I do not concur in my wife with her puritanical notions. 

This remark is founded with truth. 

He concurred with recommending the measure to his fellow-citizens. 

I find great difficulty of writing now. 

Not every change is a change to the better. 

Changed for a worse shape, it can not be. 

It is important, at times of trial, to have a friend to whom you can 
oonfldOv 
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You may rely in the truth of what he says. 

Many have profited from good advice who have not been grateful 
of it. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

Favors are not always bestowed to the most deserving. 

This article is very di£ferent to that. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

We rode into a carriage drawn with foiyr horses. 

Such conduct can not be reconciled to your profession. 

Go, and be reconciled with thy brother. 

A man had four sons, and he divided his property between them. 

I am now engaged with that work. 

This measure will be productive in incalculable evils. 

If he will be obedient under his instructions he will not be punished. 

I listened at him for more than an hour, but could not understand 
him. 

III. THE PROPER USE OF WORDS GENERALLY. 

§ 60. From ignorance or carelessness, it comes to pass 
that some words are used in ordinary conversation in 
a signification which is not authorized by good usage. 
Sometimes these misapplied words find their way into 
newspapers, or even books: but every young person 
should be taught carefully to abstain from using any 
word in a sense thtit is not authoriised by the practice 
of the best writers of the language. 

§ 61. The following is a list of the words most fre- 
quently misapplied : 

1. Above — ior foregoing ; as if above were an adjective. 

2. Allow — for expect or intend; as, " I allow to go this afternoon. 

8. Alone — for «oZe, single^ or only; as if alone could be used before 

its noun; as, ''His alone purpose was to maintain the law." 
4. Ambition — ^for spirit^ resentmerUy pluck; **His ambition was 

roused, and he was determined to fighf 
6. Applicant — for student; as if apply always meant to apply (mt^ 

self, 
6. Awtxjl (or Dbeadftjl) — ^for disagreeably or excessively; as if it 

were an adverb, and as if the feeling of discomfort could ever 

amount to awe. 
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7. Backwabd — for hashfvX; "My second daughter is quite back- 
ward." 

8. Bad off — for ill; **I found the patient very bad off." 

9. Bad off for — for greaUy in want of; "I am very bad off for 
fodder." 

10. Balance — for reanainder or rest; "The balance of the hogs will 
die. " Balance is what is wanting to make equal ; remainder^ what 
is left. 

11. Better — ^for more, in speaking simply of quantity ; "Better than 
a week." 

12. Being as — for inasnmch as or seeing that; " Being as it is you, 
you may have it for nothing." 

13. Be of a mind to — for have a mind to; "I am of a mind to go 
myself." 

14. Bit — for while; " I '11 come after a bit." 

16. Branch — for brook. Branch is proper in speaking of the tribu- 
tary of a large stream, but not as synonymous with brook or 
rivulet. 

16. Calculate — for design or intend; "I calculate to plant a large 
crop." 

17. Call — for recall^ repeat^ or pronounce; "I can not call his name 
now." 

18. Carry — for take or lead; "Carry your wagon to the shed." 
Carry properly means to bear in the arms or hands. 

19. Chance — {ov qvumtity ; "He made a smart chance of wheat." 

20. Circulate — for travel round about, not strictly in circuit. Oir' 
culate is not properly applied to the movements of persons. 

21. Come of — for outgrow; "He will come of that ailment at last." 

22. Conceived — for expressed; "This sentiment was conceived in 
the following words." 

23. Considerable of — ^for a considerable or somewhat of; "He is 
considerable of a politician." 

24. Convenient — for near or at a convenient distance from; "The 
house is convenient to church." 

26. Creature (pronounced Critter) — for horse or steed. 

26. Crowd — for assembly or collection of persons. An assembly is 
not a crowd unless it is packed into a small space. 

27. Demean — for debase. To demean is to behave in any way, prop- 

erly or otherwise ; to debase is to degrade or vitiate. 

28. Desperate — for exceedingly 

29. Difficulted — for put to inconvenience; as if difficult were a verb. 
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30. DiQOiNQS — for region or neighborhood; a California word; miners' 
slang. 

31. Does not begin to be — for is not near; "This cloth does not 
begin to be as good as that." 

32. Effort — ^for literary work; as, "He is the author of many dra- 
matic efforts." 

33. Emblem — for mottOj aentiment, or meaning; generally applied to 
flowers. "The emblem of this flower is, </ live for thee.^" In 
this case the flower itself is the emblem: "/ live for ihee^* is the 
meaning given to it. 

84. Enjoy — for experience; " He enjoys very poor health^' 
86. Expect — ^for suspect; We expect what is future: we suspect what 
is not manifest. 

86. Fellowship — ^for affiliate or fraternize ; as if fellowship were a verb. 

87. Fill — ^for supply^ where there is no allusion to space; "They 
have filled our academies with incompetent teachers." 

88. Fix — for condition^ predicament; as if it were a noun. 

89. Fix — for repair, set in order ; an Americanism, creeping into 
good use. 

40. Fixings — for fixtures, appendages, or dressing, 

41. For — for sort of; "What for a preacher is he?" 

42. Funeral — for funeral sermon, 

48. G-Row — for mtdtiply. Grow means increase in size; mulUply, 
increase in number. 

44. Have got — ^for am obliged; as, "I have got to work." » 

45. Haye — for must before a passive infinitive; "This work has to 
be done at night." It would be correct to say, "I have to do 
this work at night." 

46. Hate — for dislike; too strong, or misapplying to things a word 
that properly is applied to persons. 

47. Healthy — for healthful or wholesome. Healthy is AavtTi^ health ; 
healthful, causing health. 

48. Heap — ^for deal, much, or quantity; "I think a heap of him." 

49. Human — for person; as if it were a noun. 

50. Identify — ^for connect or associate with; " In this journey, Silas 
was identified with Paul." 

51. Idle — for indolent. Idle means not at work; indolent, not dis- 
posed to work. 

52. Improvements — for buildings. Buildings are properly styled 
improvements, with reference to the land they stand on ; but not 
in any other sense. 

5 
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53. Impracticable — ^for impassable. 

t>4. In — for %oiihin^ used adverbially; "Is your father in?" 
66. Incident — for liable; "The trials to which human life is inci- 
dent." Properly, the trials are incident to the life. 

66. Interfere with — for molest or disturb. Not strong enough. 
We interfere with matters; we raoiGii persons, 

67. Item — for information or hint; "Give me some items of the 
party." 

68. Just so — for provided; "You may stay all the afternoon, just so 
that you get home before night." 

69. Kind o' — for rather or somewhat; "His breeches were kind o* 
brown." 

60. Lay, laid, laid — for Ite^ lay, lain; '*He lays as still as death.' 

61. Leave — for depart; as if it were intransitive; "I will leavo 
to-morrow." 

62. Less — for fewer. Less refers to size ; fewer to number. 

68. Let on — for admit or give sign of perception ; "She kept hinting 
that it was time to retire, but I did not let on." (A provincial- 
ism that has some claim to adoption on account of its conciseness.) 

64. Lick — for blow, stroke, or exertion; " It is the licks laid on it, 

that makes it so costly." 
66. Lift — ^for take up; as, "We will lift a collection for the poor." 

66. Like — for disposed to; or as if , as it were; "I don't feel like 
singing." "I feel like I 'm on my journey home." 

67. Loss — for lose. The noun for the verb. 

B8. Lots — ^for great quantities; "There are lots of chestnuts on thij» 
tree." 

69. Love — for like. Too strong; applying to things a word that 
properly belongs to persons. 

70. Mad — for angry, vexed, provoked. 

71. Make out — for succeed; "How did you make out planting cot- 
ton?" 

72. Make out like — ^for pretend; "Simon made out like he was a 
deserter." 

78. MiDDLiNO — ^for moderately or tolerably. 

74. Mind — for remember; "I don't mind to have seen the word 
before." 

75. Misery — for pain in the body; "Doctor, I have a great misery 
in my back." 

76. Mixed up — for promisciums, confused. 

77. Monstrous — for very or enormously. 
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78. Move — for remove; ** When are your folks going to move?" 

79. Name — for me7ition; **I never named the circumstance to any 
one." 

80. Never — ^for not; applied to a limited time; "I never spoke a 
word the whole evening." 

81. No-ACCOXJNT — for worthless; as if it were a compound word; 
" This is a no-account gun." ** This gun is of no account j^' would 
be proper. 

82. Obliged — for must Obliged implies compulsion, moral or 
physical. If the necessity is only logical^ obliged is not proper ; 
as, *'This bill is obliged to be correct." 

83. Or (corruption in pronunciation) — for Aave, in conjugate verbs; 
" He would of done it, if I had of let him alone. 

84. Opaque — ^for obscure (used figuratively). An object is obscure 
that we can not see distinctly ; but an opaque object may be very 
plainly seen. 

85. Pair (of stairs) — fox flight. 

86. People — ^for we^ or one^ or any indefinite subject; " People plant 
corn in March." ** People go to church on Sunday." 

87. Pitch in — for fall to^ commence upon. 

88. Plunder — for baggage. 

89. Poorly — for weakly or sick. 

90. Power — ^for deal or great quantity; "This field will bring a 
power of corn." 

91. Powerful — for very or exceedingly, 

92. Predicate — for found or base; " This argument is predicated 
on the plainest dictates of reason." "These notes are predicated 
on good security." 

98. Proud — for glad or gratified. 

94. Baise — for rear or bring up^ in speaking of children. We raise 
oorn and hogs. 

95. Keckok — ^for suppose or coryec^re, where no calculation is implied. 

96. KiSE or — for more than; "The rise of a hundred bushels." 

97. Rock — for pebble or stone. Rock is more properly applied to a 
large mass. 

98. Run — for leak^ speaking of vessels. 

99. Scared — for afraid. Scared seems to imply something done by 
the terrifying object. 

100. Sensation (noun) — ^for emotion. The former is felt in the body, 
and is caused by some material object; the latter is wholly in tho 
mind, and is caused by some conception or belief of the mind. 
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101. Sr.\SATi"N' Cu'ljt'f'tivo) — for exciiinfj; intended for effect; .as, 

••-. n .iii<»n s-.rin"ii>." It is iiovor an adjective. 
\*^'l. Si<;n- for r''st'i(f€ or frark, in hunters' slancf. 
103. Skjut — fnr f/rrn^ fjunnfifif. 
lOJ. Shtt of- I".'!- /•/'/ nf. 
:<>'.. Smakt — U*v c.<>)ishiernldr; "A rii^ht smart diancc, as they say in 

.<> ;. .' oM i:tii INC — lor si.mcwhat (adv(*rl»ial) ; ** This land is somothing 

1: I :«■;• lli.M' iiiini'."' 
1 07. So N — |i)i- ((t h/. 
lus. Srri.L — "'i- w!i>U' or time; "First, we j)lowod a spell, and then 

\v- l;ii<)i-k. (1 nil* ami went a fishinuj." 
1()'.>. .*■ ri>i:MHi»— lor vmj fme; a]»})rK'd without any discrimination; 

;;-. "A >j.l ii'lifl ]):;ir of hoots," «'tO. 
1 in. Si'-'iL or |- lor ruh urt or rr'tsc. 
I I 1--S I KKK-'TYi'K ■ - I'oi- h/j>r i'V fnc-s'miUe. Thri ])pculiarity of stereo- 

tyi'" i' i?.= ''II- li:inL':''Jil>l''iH's<. 
II:.'. >'irMP i'or /insthrta or rfccfio/trerhui. An Americanism com- 

.1. ;• iiit<» u.-i', .-upiil:iiiiinL!:, on this continent, the English word 

/tH.-i/i/i'/s. 
I \'-\. STl'MrKI) — lor rif/fi'()//}>dt;</, nou-pl used. 
I \\. Si (;(;kss — u^vd instead of th(; adjet'tivc; sucrrssful ; as, **The fair 

was a great sue(;ess." 
115. SuRK-KNor(}n — for rralj rrriiahle; as, "This table is suro-enough 

ni:iliou:any ;" "Is this a sure-onoui^h diamond?" 
110. SrsricioN' — for susperf : the noun for the verb. 

117. Takk on — for }ntth'. an atla, or behave in some unusual manner; 
" I would not take on so just about a dog." 

1 18. Tight — for close at a bargain. 

119. Typify — for represent otherwise than as a type. 
1*20. Travkl — i'or pc7iite?ifiol cxperirnr.e. 

121. UftKD UP — for exhaiiftted. 

122. Verbiage — for phraseology. 

123. Without — for unless. 

EXEKOISE.— iMPROPRIETlEa TO UK COimBCTED. 

I allow to circulate all through the country, and find out where 
thev are worst off for Bibles. 
The house is convenient to a splendid spring 
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The whole crowd were now invited into the dining-room, where 
they soon pitched into the good things provided. Some of them must 
have heen dreadful hungry, to judge from the speed in which the 
eatahles disappeared. 

A monstrous polite fellow asked me to except a flower with its 
emhlem. 

I never ate any cake, the whole evening : 1 do n't think it is healthy. 

Some one asked Miss G to sing, hut she said she did n't feel like 

it, as she had heen sort o' sick for a day or two. 

My companion told me that was a stereotype of all the parties in 
these diggings. 

Set up straight, and do not lay on your next companion. 

I calculate to ditch this hranch next spring. 

He is considerable of a lawyer, but what for a judge he '11 make, 1 
can not say. 

My creature is desperate sick, and if he dies, I shall be difficulted 
to get home. 

I have enjoyed very bad health ever since I moved from Carolina: 
I expect the bad water in these diggings is the cause of it. 

I looked through all the improvements, but did not find a single 
human about the place. 

I never hated to strike a lick at any job so bad in my life. 

He made out like he knew all about the affair; and as I did not 
wish to make him mad, I never let on but that I believed him. 

The verbiage of the letter is very good, but its tone is offensive. 

You need not take on so about the writing on your slate. I can 
soon spoil it out again. 

People demean themselves when they give way to such feelings. 

Without I see that his ambition is roused, I intend to talk to him 
very plainly. 

n. DECOROUS PROPRIETY. 

§ 62. Decorous propriety requires that all the words 
and phrases of a piece of composition should be decent, 
and sufficiently dignified to be put upon paper. In this 
respect, there is some difference between what is proper 
for books, periodicals, and dignified correspondence, and 
what is allowable in conversation, popular oratory, and 
familiar epistles. Many an expression that would con- 
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tribute to the vivacity of the latter would greatly disfigure 
the former. Those violations of decorous propriety that 
are sometimes allowable in conversation, oratory, and 
letters are called colloquialisms. 

As to the extent to which a writer may indulge in colloquialisms in 
the lighter forms of literature, no definite rule can be given. All 
that can be done is to lay down the requirements of propriety with 
regard to all forms of serious and dignified composition; leaving it to 
the good sense of each individual to prescribe how far he may, in 
familiar discourse, deviate from those requirements. 

§ 63. All violations of decorous propriety are called 
vulgarisms, and they are separable into three classes j viz.: 

1. Familiar abbreviations; 

2. By-words; 

3. Low expressions, 

§ 64. Familiar abbreviations should not appear in written 
discourse, except in dialogue, where the object is to give 
an exact representation of life and manners. 

Such abbreviations are the following : 

I 'm — for I am. Do n't — for do not. 

'T is — for it is. Gi' mo — for give me. 

'T is n't — for it is not. Le 's — for let us. 

I '11 — for I will. 'd — for would. 
Won't — for will not. 

§ 65. But, on the other hand, many abbreviations, proper 
in writing, must, in oral reading, be expanded to the full 
expression. For example: A. D. must be read "Anno 
Domini," or "in the year of our Lord;" inst, must be read 
instant j ult., ultimo ; Co,, company, etc. 

§ 66. But let the pupil observe that when any one of 
the cardinal or ordinal numbers is to be introduced into 
the body of a sentence, it must be written in full, and not 
by the Arabic figures, unless the number exceeds one 
hundred. Thus we write, "Nouns have three (not 3) 
cases;" "There are twenty-four (not 24) hours in a day;" 
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**lt is half-past ten o'clock," etc. lOJ o'clock is allowable 
only in notices, advertisements, etc. 

§ 67. By-words are those expressions that are frequently 
uttered from the mere force of habit. They seldom appear 
on paper, but the rules of Expression condemn them even 
in ordinary conversation. 

§ 68. Low expressions are words or phrases which, on 
account of some quaintness or spice of wit contained in 
them, become current among those who affect vivacity or 
smartness in their style. They have all a certain gross- 
ness about them that betrays their low origin. Good 
taste strongly condemns their introduction into all serious, 
dignified, or elegant discourse. 

§ 69. The style of many newspapers, both in their edi- 
torials and correspondence, is exceedingly reprehensible in 
this particular. Many of the scribblers who put them- 
selves in print seem to have learned their language in 
the bar-room, at the race-ground and cock-pit, from circus 
clowns and negro minstrels. Let all people of good taste 
and pure morals set their faces against such degradation 
of the language. 

§ 70. The following list is humiliating to every person 
of good taste that loves the English language. 



Brass — ^for self-confidence. 
Brick — foT rake. 
Chawed — ^for mortified. 
Chisel — ^for cheat. 
Fast — for reckless. 
Ctent — for gentleman. 
Green — ^for unsophisticated. 
Jew — ^for beat down. 
Kick— for jilt. 
Loaf — for lounge. 
Spec — ^for speculation. 
Specs — ^for spectacles. 
Sheepskin — ^for diploma. 



Slope— for elope. 

Spot (verb) — ^for mark or re- 
member. 

Streaked — for embarrassed or 
agitated. 

Tight — for tipsy. 

The ready 

The rhino 

The dust 

The tin 

The dimes 

Whaler — for huge one. 

Wallop — for whip. 



for money. 
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Acknowledge the corn — all to pieces^-anyhow you can fix it — bark 

up the wrong tree — ^like blazes — ^blow out at — ^brick in the hatr— can't 

come it over— cave in— choke off — not a circumstance to — the clean 

thing — get one's dander up — deadhead — ^to be death on — ^to go one's 

death for — dyed in the wool-^in for it — set by the ears — see with half 

an eye— cock-and-bull story — a mare's nest — wild-goose chase — ^throw 

into one's teeth — have a finger in the pie— go the whole hog — stir 

one's stumps— thrust one's nose into— fingers itching — like peas on a 

cowhide — ^beat him all hollow— K)nc-horse concern — ^keep shady — ^keep 

a stiff upper lip— done up brown — bred in the bone— a nobody — ^runs 

in the blood — ^let her slide — stiff as a poker — as sure as you are born — 

full tilt — ^knock under — sing small — ^take a peg lower, or a button-hole 

lower — ^take the starch out — play second fiddle to one — ^have a screw 

loose — get the hang of— know the ropes— on one's own hook — ^in a 

horn^-cut out (for be gone)— draw in one's horns — cast sheep's eyes — 

lean as a May shad — Hobson's choice — give it the go-by— old as the 

hills — ^be on pins and needles — ^turn one's stomach — ^fork over— cock 

of the roost — ^in clover — go to the dogs— poo» as a church mouse — 

poor as Job's turkey— ride a high horse — dog cheap — cracked up — 

wet one's whistle — pop the question — ^let the cat out of the bag — 

catch a Tartar— cut up shines — the main chance— the gift of the 

gab— under one's thumb — mum 's the word — ugly as sin — set tip a 

hulla-balloo — smell a rat — ^plain as the nose on your face — rain cats 

and dogs — ^make no bones of — give one a puff — ^blow one's own 

trumpet — spread like wild-fire — worm one's self into — keep one's eye 

skinned — face the music — ^give one fits, or particular fits — not by a 

jugful — ^go it blind — go it with a looseness — ^he 's a goner — ^good as 

wheat — sound on the goose — ^get the hang of — dry up. 

If the teacher desire to do so, he can give exercisee in the correction of sach dang, 
bnt it is probable that quite enough will oocnr in the utterances of the pupils them- 
selves to practice them in its correction. 

EXEBOISE.— MteCELLANEOUS BARBARISMS AND IICPROPRIBIIK8 TO BB GORRBCTKIJ. 

I got in such a botheration that I made the box all crank-sided, 
and shackly at that. 

Nathless, for her behoof these self-same hands shall labor so long 
as life's ruby current courses in their veins. 

If your theme be affectuous, do not attempt to dissimule your own 
interest on it; but never adopt the style sophomorical in urdor to 
rouse vour auditors. 
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We traveled all day vis-a-vis, and I saw not the least faux pas in 
all hei deportment. 

As soon as I alit from my critter, I seed that I was not welcome. 

Her natural powers of intelligence are of no ordinary gradation. 

Do not be too fastidious to condescend with honest people in humble 
rank. 

My horse has too much ambition for me to use a spur, and I have 
learned him to go the faster the more I pull upon the bit. 

He 's a regular whig, dyed in the wool, and he' 11 go his death on 
the nominees of his party. 

He is encroaching into my lot, and I will have to go to law before 
I prevail over him to do the fair thing. I 'm of a great mind to sue 
him to-morrow. 

Suppose you leave your plunder here, but carry your buggy to the 
other side of the branch. 

I had no conscience of being in pain while the to*)th was drawing. 

The verbiage of the letter is correct, but its tone is offensive. 

Samuel made out like he was an A No. 1 performer. 

I set on pins and needles the whole evening, and was scared of the 
whole company. 

The gal is smart, but she has too much brass to be lovable. 

If you yield to the dictates of passion, you will demean yourself 
even in your own esteem. 

An affected fop is not only a risible, but a 6ontemptuou8 character. 

These words do not convey even an opaque idea of the author's 
meaning. 

I disremember the cause of his hurryment, but it had some strate- 
getical end in view. 

In two contagious sentences, he has repeated the same observance. 

In sleep we lose all conscience of surrounding objects. 

The gals went up stairs to primp, and I trampoosed to the stable-lot. 

Erst we all had bread enow, but sith the war be waging, many a 
wight doth go to bed lacking his supper. 

I am afraid I will be much difficulted about the matter, but if you 
stir your stumps I will succeed. 

He 's done made a big speech, and if he do n't go it with a rush 
you can take my hat. 

He was always fast, and often got tight ; but I did not think he 
would chisel a green one out of his bottom dollar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SYNONYMS. 

Before proceeding to discuss the third essential property of good 
diction, which is simplicity, it is proper to learn the nature and use 
of synonyms. 

§ 71. Words that are exactly or nearly alike in meaning, 
so that in some cases one can bo used for the other with- 
out impropriety, are called synonyms or synonymous words. 
Instances of these are remarkably abundant in our lan- 
guage, owing to the fact that it has derived its words from 
80 many different tongues. This quality of the language is 
called its richness, and it has justly been made a subject of 
admiration and pride. It is highly important that every 
student be initiated into the capacities of his vernacular 
to express every shade of thought. 

In Appendix No. II will bo found an alphabetical arrangement 
of the most common synonyms grouped together. That appendix 
can ho advantageously used as follows: Let the teacher select some 
piece of composition, say one of the selections in the reading hook 
used by the class, and require each pupil to write it off, with as many 
of the words changed into their synonyms as ho may be able to 
change, without destroying or perverting the meaning of the original. 
Let this exorcise be repeated on different selections in every variety 
of style, until a considerahlo degree of facility in it is acquired by the 
pupils. The teacher will find it to bo an exceedingly improving 
exercise. The following is given as a sample. 

EXTRACT. 

He who is best educated for the world to come, is best educated for 
the world that now is. I would not displace any book necessary ; I 
would not substitute the Bible for every thingelse, but I would have 
it the groundwork and companion of the whole course. We talk of 
the expansive power of other studies, of their discipline, scope, and 
elevation; and true it is that the mind grows dwarfish or gigantic 
according to the subjects with which it is familiar. If, then, you 
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would set to your seal, and give the world assurance of a man, set 
him to span the disclosures of revelation, to scale the altitudes of 
eternal truth, to explore the depths of infinite wisdom, and soar amid 
the glories of immortality, unveiled and spiritual ; and then he shall 
descend, like Moses from the mount, radiant with the light of high 
communion. Bp. Pierce. 

THE SAME, WITH SYNONYMS SUBSTITUTED. 

That man who is best instructed for the future life, is best trained 
for the present state of existence. I ao not wish to discard any book 
requisite. I would not put the Holy Scriptures in the place of every 
thing else, but I would have it the foundation and ally of the entire 
curriculum. We speak of the developing influence of other mental 
pursuits, of their training power, their drift, and their exaltation; 
and true it is that the intellect becomes puny or stalwart according to 
the themes with which it is conversant. If, then, you would add 
your attestation, and give mankind your voucher for a maw, direct 
him to grasp the developments of revelation, to climb the heights of 
absolute truth, to search the profundities of boundless wisdom, and fly 
aloft amid the splendors of everlasting life, without concealment, and 
refined from grossness; and then he shall come down, like Moses 
from Sinai, beaming with the radiance of exalted ii^tercourse. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SIMPLICITY OF DICTION. 

§ 72. It must not be supposed that, because propriety 
requires the exclusion of all undignified expressions, 
the diction should be pompous, stilted, and difl&cult 
to be understood by people of ordinary intelligence. 
On the contrary, simplicity is one of the first requisites 
of good style. The more readily a discourse is under- 
stood, the better its style ; provided, of course, that all 
vulgarisms are excluded. Hence the following direc- 
tions are to be observed by those aiming to form a 
good style. 
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§ 73. 1. Avoid abstract or general terms, derivatives 
from the Latin or Greek, and all such words as require 
ordinary persons to consult a dictionary, provided simpler 
and easier words can be found to express the meaning. 

The terms that represent common and familiar objects are more 
simple than those that refer to what is rare or remote. The terms 
that indicate what we know by our senses are simple, and generally 
have come down to us from the homely, but pleasant old Saxon. 
So arc the expressions of our familiar emotions and energies. Su7ij 
star J ski/j earthy hill, river, field, tree, hotcse, bread, water, fire, love, 
hate, fear, hope, will, want, work, walk, etc. — such as th(?se are all 
plain and simple, and can be used to make a style both strong and 
sweet. Such words as these the poets all prefer, and so does every 
one who wants to find his way direct to the mind and heart of men. 

On the other hand, the more general a term is, the more diflScult it is 
to apprehend. Hill, hillock, mountain, ridge, peak, etc., are all simpler 
than the term elevation, which is applied to the whole class. And 
when the abstraction is carried still further, and the word is made to 
represent a quality only, the departure from simplicity is yet more 
obvious ; as in length, extension, weight, fiuidity, attraction, inteUigence, 
instinct, temperance, etc. 

The opposite of abstract is concrete. An abstract term expresses 
quality alone; a concrete term is one that is applied to objects that 
contain the quality. Now, it is often possible to express a general 
truth in terms that are really concrete. Thus, 

** Atheism is folly," is abstract. 

**He is a fool who denies that there is a God," is in terms concrete. 

** Learning is generally confessed to be desirable." (Abstract.) 

"Most persons grant that it is well to be learned." (Concrete.) 

"The understanding of this truth vfiW preclude that great source 
of human misery, groundless expectations.^^ If the italicized abstract 
nouns in this sentence be converted into verbs and adjectives, which 
are concrete, the sentence becomes much simpler. "If we clearly 
understand that this is true, we shall be saved from what often makes 
us miserable; namely, expecting what there is no ground to hope for." 

The style of Johnson was often faulty for want of simplicity. He 
was affected by the taste, prevalent in his day, for the use of Latin 
derivatives, in connections where Saxon words would have been equally 
expressive. Speaking on one occasion of a certain drama called " The 
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Rehearsal," he said, ''It has not^wit enough to keep it sweet." Then 
after a pause, he repeated the assertion in his assumed, biit less natural 
style: ** It has not sufficient virtue to preserve it from putrefaction." 
A recent critic has exposed the stilted diction of some newspaper 
reporters in the following manner: 

Was hanged — Was launched into eternity. 

When the halter was put round his neck — When the fatal noose was 

adjusted about the neck of the unfortunate victim of his own 

unbridled passions. 
A great crowd came to see — A vast concourse was assembled to 

witness. 
Great fire — Disastrous conflagration. 

The fire spn^ad — The conflagration extended its devastating career. 
House burned — Edifice consumed. 
The fire was got under — The progress of the devouring element was 

arrested. 
Man f(jll — Individual was precipitated. 
A horse and wagon ran against — A valuable horse, attached to a 

vehicle, driven by J. 8., in the employment of J. B., collided 

with. 
The frightened horse — The infuriated animal. 
Sent for the doctor — Called into requisition the services of the family 

physician. 
The mayor of the city, in a short speech, welcomed — The chief 

magistrate of the metropolis, in well chosen and eloquent lan- 
guage, frequently interrupted by the plaudits of the surging 

multitude, officially tendered the hospitalities. 
I shall say a few words — I shall, with your permission, beg leave to 

offer some brief observations. 
A bystander advised — One of those omnipresent characters who, as 

if in pursuance of some previous arrangement, are certain to be 

encountered in the vicinity when an accident occurs, ventured 

the suggestion. 
He died — He deccivsed ; he passed out of existence ; his spirit quitted 

its earthly habitation, winged its way to eternity, shook off' its 

burden, etc. 

§ 74. II. Avoid scientific and technical terms, those 
that belong to profound erudition, or that contain allu- 
sions to facts or personages not known to your readers. 
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101. Si:NSATif»r (!i(ljo(?tivo) — for exeUinr/ ; intended fw effect; .as, 

''X ii.-ution si'rn)«»ns/' It is never an adjective. 
]'>*J. SifiN — for r*'sii(/e or trar.k^ in hunters' slang. 
108. Skjht — fnr ffrcfft fjitantity. 
104. Siii'T OF — r»>r rid of. 
10.',. Smart — Inr co7tsi'(enthlc; "A right Pinart chance, as the}' say in 

iO). SoMKTiiiNc; — i'nv S(j}/aw/iat (adverbial) ; *' This land is something 

l> '\'-iT tliiiii iiiinc'' 
107. So =N — Un'cff.ly. 
lox. Si'KLL — !"' r w/ti/<: or ii/ne; ''First, we ])lowed a spell, and then 

w- hiinck. il oil" and went a fishing." 
10'.». .*'*rLKM)ii) — lor va'y fine; ai)j)lied without any discrimination ; 

:;-, "A >iil'ii'li<l j)jiir of hoots," et<;. 
1 10. Si'"iL our — lor rxh nut or rrafic 
1 1 1 — Si KUK'TYrK— lor (ytir t.v fttc-mnUe. The peculiarity of stereo- 

tvj)" i-^ it,- I'll- li;inL';''Ml)h'n(»s<. 
liU. Sti'MT lor /ni^f'nviH or clexifhneerwy. An Americanism com- 

\\i\X into u>r, supplanting, on this continent, the English word 

htis'ii>(is. 
1 1:'». Stumtki) — lor ro/i/()K}id<^d, no }i -pi used. 

1 14. SrccKss — u-«<'(l instead of the adjt'ctivo sticccssful; as, "The fair 
was a great success." 

115. SiriiK-KNorcjii — for real, vei^tahle; as, "This table is sure-onough 
mahogany;" ''Is this a sure-enough diamond?" 

110. SrsPK'iON — for fnisper.t: the noun for the verb. 

117. Takk on — for 77uth', nn ado, or behave in some unusual manner; 
" I would not take on so just about a dog." 

118. Tight — for cfnse at a bargain. 

119. Typify — for represent otherwise than as a type. 

120. Travel — lor j^eniteyitial cxpericjice. 

121. UsKD UP — for exhaufited. 

122. Verbiage — for phraseology. 

123. Without — for unUss. 

EXERCISE.— iMPROPRIETIEa TO BE CORRECTED. 

I allow to circulate all through the country, and find out where 
they are worst off for Bibles. 

The house is convenient to a splendid spring 
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The whole crowd were now invited into the dining-room, where 
they soon pitched into the good things provided. Some of them must 
have heen dreadful hungry, to judge from the speed in which the 
eatables disappeared. 

A monstrous polite fellow asked me to except a flower with its 
emblem. 

I never ate any cake, the whole evening : 1 do n't think it is healthy. 

Some one asked Miss G to sing, but she said she did n't feel like 

it, as she had been sort o' sick for a day or two. 

M}"^ companion told me that was a stereotype of all the parties in 
these diggings. 

Set up straight, and do not lay on your next companion. 

I calculate to ditch this branch next spring. 

He is considerable of a lawyer, but what for a judge he '11 make, 1 
can not say. 

My creature is desperate sick, and if he dies, I shall be difficulted 
to get home. 

I have enjoyed very bad health ever since I moved from Carolina: 
I expect the bad water in these diggings is the cause of it. 

I looked through all the improvements, but did not find a single 
human about the place. 

I never hated to strike a lick at any job so bad in my life. 

He made out like he knew all about the affair; and as I did not 
wish to make him mad, I never let on but that I believed him. 

The verbiage of the letter is very good, but its tone is offensive. 

You need not take on so about the writing on your slate. I can 
soon spoil it out again. 

People demean themselves when they give way to such feelings. 

Without I see that his ambition is roused, I intend to talk to him 
very plainly. 

n. DECOKOUS PKOPRIETY. 

§ 62. Decorous propriety requires that all the words 
and phrases of a piece of composition should be decent, 
and sufficiently dignified to be put upon paper. In this 
respect, there is some difference between what is proper 
for books, periodicals, and dignified correspondence, and 
what is allowable in conversation, popular oratory, and 
familiar opi-stles. Many an expression that would con- 
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tribute to the vivacity of the latter would greatly disfigure 
the former. Those violations of decorous propriety that 
are sometimes allowable in conversation, oratory, and 
letters are called colloquialisms. 

As to the extent to which a writer may indulge in colloquialisms in 
the lighter forms of literature, no definite rule can be given. All 
that can be done is to lay down the requirements of propriety with 
regard to all forms of serious and dignified composition j leaving it to 
the good sense of each individual to prescribe how far he may, in 
familiar discourse, deviate from those requirements. 

§ 63. All violations of decorous propriety are called 
vulgarisms, and they are separable into three classes; viz.: 

1. Familiar abbreviations; 

2. By-words; 

3. JJow expressions. 

§ 64. Familiar abbreviations should not appear in written 
discourse, except in dialogue, where the object is to give 
an exact representation of life and manners. 

Such abbreviations are the following : 

I 'm — ^for I am. Do n't — ^for do not. 

'T is — ^for it is. Gi' me — for give me. 

'T is n't — for it is not. Le 's — ^for let us. 

I '11 — for I will. 'd — ^for would. 
Won't — ^for will not. 

§ 65. But, on the other hand, many abbreviations, proper 
in writing, must, in oral reading, be expanded to the full 
expression. For example: A. D. must be read "Anno 
Domini,'* or "in the year of our Lord;" inst. must be read 
instant ; ult, ultimo ; Co., company, etc. 

§ 66. But let the pupil observe that when any one of 
the cardinal or ordinal numbers is to be introduced into 
the body of a sentence, it must be written in full, and not 
by the Arabic figures, unless the number exceeds one 
hundred. Thus we write, "Nouns have three (not 3) 
cases;" "There are twenty-four fnot 24) hours in a day;" 
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**lt is half-past ten o'clock," etc. lOJ o'clock is allowable 
only in notices, advertisements, etc. 

§ 67. By-words are those expressions that are frequently 
uttered from the mere force of habit. They seldom appear 
on paper, but the rules of Expression condemn them even 
in ordinary conversation. 

§ 68. Low expressions are words or phrases which, on 
account of some quaintness or spice of wit contained in 
them, become current among those who affect vivacity or 
smartness in their style. They have all a certain gross- 
ness about them that betrays their low origin. Good 
taste strongly condemns their introduction into all serious, 
dignified, or elegant discourse. 

§ 69. The style of many newspapers, both in their edi- 
torials and correspondence, is exceedingly reprehensible in 
this particular. Many of the scribblers who put them- 
selves in print seem to have learned their language in 
the bar-room, at the race-ground and cock-pit, from circus 
clowns and negro minstrels. Let all people of good taste 
and pure morals set their faces against such degradation 
of the language. 

§ 70. The following list is humiliating to every person 
of good taste that loves the English language. 

Brass — ^for self-confidence. Slope— for elope. 

Brick — ^for rake. Spot (verb) — ^for mark or re- 
Chawed — ^for mortified. member. 

Chisel — for cheat. Streaked — ^for embarrassed or 
Fast — for reckless. agitated. 

Ctent — for gentleman. Tight — for tipsy. 

Green — ^for unsophisticated. The ready 

Jew — for beat down. The rhino 

Kick— for jilt. The dust 

Loaf — for lounge. The tin 

Spec — for speculation. The dimes 

Specs — ^for spectacles. Whaler — for huge one. 

Sheepskin — ^for diploma. Wallop— for whip. 



for money. 
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Acknowledge the corn — all to pleces^-anyhow you can fix it — bark 

up the wrong tree — ^like blazes — ^blow ouit at — ^brick in the hat — can't 

come it over— cave in— choke off — not a circumstance to— the clean 

thing — get one's dander up — deadhead — ^to be death on — to go one's 

death for — dyed in the wool— in for it — set by the ears — see with half 

an eye — cock-and-bull story — a mare's nest — wild-goose chase — ^throw 

into one's teeth — have a finger in the pie— go the whole hog — stir 

one's stumps— thrust one's nose into— -fingers itching — like peas on a 

cowhide — ^beat him all hollow-— K)nc-hor8e concern — ^kecp shady — ^keep 

a stiff upper lip— done up brown — bred in the bone— a nobody — runs 

in the blood — ^let her slide — stiff as a poker — as sure as you are born — 

full tilt — knock under — sing small — take a peg lower, or a button-hole 

lower — ^take the starch out — play second fiddle to one — ^have a screw 

loose — get the hang of— know the ropes— on one's own hook — ^in a 

horn^-cut out (for be gone)— draw in one's horns — cast sheep's eyes — 

lean as a May shad — Hobson's choice — give it the go-by— old as the 

hills — ^be on pins and needles — ^turn one's stomach — ^fork over^-cock 

of the roost — in clover — go to the dogs— -poo» as a church mouse — 

poor as Job's turkey — ride a high horse — dog cheap — cracked up — 

wet one's whistle — pop the question — let the cat out of the bag — 

catch a Tartars-cut up shines — the main chance— the gift of the 

gab— under one's thumb — mum 's the word — ugly as sin — set tip a 

hulla-balloo — smell a rat — ^plain as the nose on your face — rain cats 

and dogs — ^make no bones of — give one a puff — ^blow one's own 

trumpet — spread like wild-fire — worm one's self into — keep one's eye 

skinned — face the music — ^give one fits, or particular fits — not by a 

jugful — go it blind — go it with a looseness — he 's a goner — ^good as 

wheat — sound on the goose — ^get the hang of — dry up. 

If the teacher desire to do so, he can give exerciRoa in the correction of sach dang, 
bnt it is probable that quite enough will occur in the utterances of the inipils them- 
selves to practice them in its correction. 

EXERCISE.— MISCELLANEOUS BARBARISMS AND laCPROPRnBTDES TO BB CORRBCTKIJ. 

I got in such a botheration that I made the box all crank-sided, 
and shackly at that. 

Nathless, for her behoof these self-same hands shall labor so long 
as life's ruby current courses in their veins. 

If your theme be affectuous, do not attempt to dissimule your own 
interest on it; but never adopt the style sophomorical in order to 
rouse your auditors. 
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We traveled all day vis-a-vis, and I saw not the least faux pas in 
all hei deportment. 

As soon as I alit from my critter, I seed that I was not welcome. 

Her natural powers of intelligence are of no ordinary gradation. 

Do not be too fastidious to condescend with honest people in humble 
rank. 

My horse has too much ambition for me to use a spur, and I have 
learned him to go the faster the more I pull upon the bit. 

He 's a regular whig, dyed in the wool, and he' 11 go his death on 
the nominees of his party. 

He is encroaching into my lot, and I will have to go to law before 
I prevail over him to do the fair thing. I 'm of a great mind to sue 
him to-morrow. 

Suppose you leave your plunder here, but carry your buggy to the 
other side of the branch. 

I had no conscience of being in pain while the to»)th was drawing. 

The verbiage of the letter is correct, but its tone is offensive. 

Samuel made out like he was an A No. 1 performer. 

I set on pins and needles the whole evening, and was scared of the 
whole company. 

The gal is smart, but she has too much brass to be lovable. 

If you yield to the dictates of passion, you will demean yourself 
even in your own esteem. 

An affected fop is not only a risible, but a 6ontemptuous character. 

These words do not convey even an opaque idea of the author's 
meaning. 

I disremember the cause of his hurryment, but it had some strate- 
getical end in view. 

In two contagious sentences, he has repeated the same observance. 

In sleep we lose all conscience of surrounding objects. 

The gals went up stairs to primp, and I trampoosed to the stable-lot. 

Erst we all had bread enow, but sith the war be waging, many a 
wight doth go to bed lacking his supper. 

I am afraid I will be much difficulted about the matter, but if you 
stir your stumps I will succeed. 

He 's done made a big speech, and if he do n't go it with a rush 
you can take my hat. 

He was always fast, and often got tight; but I did not think he 
would chisel a green one out of his bottom dollar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SYNONYMS. 

Before proceeding to discuss the third essential property of good 
diction, which is simplicity, it is proper to learn the nature and use 
of synonyms. 

§ 71. Words that are exactly or nearly alike in meaning, 
so that in some cases one can be used for the other with- 
out impropriety, are called synonyms or synonymous words. 
Instances of these are remarkably abundant in our lan- 
guage, owing to the fact that it has derived its words from 
80 many different tongues. This quality of the language is 
called its richness j and it has justly been made a subject of 
admiration and pride. It is highly important that every 
student be initiated into the capacities of his vernacular 
to express every shade of thought. 

In Appendix No. II will be found an alphabetical arrangement 
of the most common synonyms grouped together. That appendix 
can be advantageously used as follows: Let the teacher select some 
piece of composition, say one of the selections in the reading book 
used by the class, and require each pupil to write it off, with as many 
of the words changed into their synonyms as he may be able to 
change, without destroying or perverting the meaning of the original. 
Let this exorcise be repeated on different selections in every variety 
of style, until a considerable degree of facility in it is acquired by the 
pupils. The teacher will find it to be an exceedingly improving 
exercise. The following is given as a sample. 

EXTRACT. 

He who is best educated for the world to come, is best educated for 
the world that now is. I would not displace any book necessary ; I 
would not substitute the Bible for every thing* else, but I would have 
it the groundwork and companion of the whole course. "We talk of 
the expansive power of other studies, of their discipline, scope, and 
elevation; and true it is that the mind grows dwarfish or gigantic 
according to the subjects with which it is familiar. If, then, you 
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would set to your seal, and give the world assurance of a man, set 
him to span the disclosures of revelation, to scale the altitudes of 
eternal truth, to explore the depths of infinite wisdom, and soar amid 
the glories of immortality, unveiled and spiritual ; and then he shall 
descend, like Moses from the mount, radiant with the light of high 
communion. Bp. Pierce. 

THE SAME, WITH SYNONYMS SUBSTITUTED. 

That man who is best instructed for the future life, is best trained 
for the present state of existence. I ao not wish to discard any book 
requisite. I would not put the Holy Scriptures in the place of every 
thing else, but I would have it the foundation and ally of the entire 
curriculum. We speak of the developing influence of other mental 
pursuits, of their training power, their drift, and their exaltation; 
and true it is that the intellect becomes puny or stalwart according to 
the themes with which it is conversant. If, then, you would add 
your attestation, and give mankind your voucher for a marij direct 
him to grasp the developments of revelation, to climb the heights of 
absolute truth, to search the profundities of boundless wisdom, and fly 
aloft amid the splendors of everlasting life, without concealment, and 
reflned from grossness; and then he shall come down, like Moses 
from Sinai, beaming with the radiance of exalted ii^tercourse. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SIMPLICITY OP DICTION. 

§ 72. It must not be supposed that, because propriety 
requires the exclusion of all undignified expressions, 
the diction should be pompous, stilted, and difl&cult 
to be understood by people of ordinary intelligence. 
On the contrary, simplicity is one of the first requisites 
of good style. The more readily a discourse is under- 
stood, the better its style; provided, of course, that all 
vulgarisms are excluded. Hence the following direc- 
tions are to be observed by those aiming to form a 
good style. 
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§ 73. 1. Avoid abstract or general terms, derivatives 
from the Latin or Greek, and all such words as require 
ordinary persons to consult a dictionary, provided simpler 
and easier words can be found to express the meaning. 

The terms that represent common and familiar objects are more 
simple than those that refer to what is rare or remote. The terms 
that indicate what we know by our senses are simpjc, and generally 
have come down to us from the homely, but pleasant old Saxon. 
So are the expressions of our familiar emotions and energies. Su7ij 
star J 8kyj earthy hiUj river, field, tree, hotise, bread, water, fii'e, love, 
hate, fear, hope, will, want, work, walk, etc. — such as those are all 
plain and simple, and can be used to make a style both strong and 
sweet. Such words as these the poets all prefer, and so does every 
one who wants to And his way direct to the mind and heart of men. 

On the other hand, the more general a term is, the more difficult it is 
to apprehend. Hill, hillock, mountain, ridge, peak, etc., are all simpler 
than the term elevation, which is apj)lied to the whole class. And 
when the abstraction is carried still further, and the word is made to 
represent a quality only, the departure from simplicity is yet more 
obvious ; as in length, extension, weight, fluidity, attraction, intelligence, 
instinct, temperance, etc. 

The opposite of abstract is concrete. An abstract term expresses 
quality alone; a concrete term is one that is applied to objects that 
contain the quality. Now, it is often possible to express a general 
truth in terms that are really concrete. Thus, 

** Atheism is folly," is abstract. 

"He is a fool who denies that there is a God," is in terms concrete. 

*< Learning is generally confessed to be desirable." (Abstract.) 

"Most persons grant that it is well to be learned." (Concrete.) 

"The understanding of this truth vtiW preclude that great source 
of human misery, groundless expectations.^^ If the italicized abstract 
nouns in this sentence be converted into verbs and adjectives, which 
are concrete, the sentence becomes much simpler. "If we clearly 
understand that this is true, we shall be saved from what often makes 
us miserable; namely, expecting what there is no ground to hope for." 

The style of Johnson was often faulty for want of simplicity. He 
was affected by the taste, prevalent in his day, for the use of Latin 
derivatives, in connections where Saxon words would have been equally 
expressive. Speaking on one occasion of a certain drama called " The 
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Rehearsal," he said, **It has not^wit enough to keep it sweet." Then 
after a pause, he repeated the assertion in his assumed, but less natural 
style: '* It has not sufficient virtue to preserve it from putrefaction." 
A recent critic has exposed the stilted diction of some newspaper 
reporters in the following manner: 

Was hanged — Was launched into eternity. 

When the halter was put round his neck — When the fatal noose was 

adjusted about the neck of the unfortunate victim of his own 

unbridled passions. 
A great crowd came to see — ^A vast concourse was assembled to 

witness. 
Great fire — Disastrous conflagration. 

The fire spread — The conflagration extended its devastating career. 
House burned — Edifice consumed. 
The fire was got under — The progress of the devouring element was 

arrested. 
Man fell — Individual was precipitated. 
A horse and wagon ran against — A valuable horse, attached to a 

vehicle, driven by J. S., in the employment of J. B., collided 

with. 
The frightened horse — The infuriated animal. 
Sent for the doctor — Called into requisition the services of the family 

physician. 
The mayor of the city, in a short speech, welcomed — The chief 

magistrate of the metropolis, in well chosen and eloquent lan- 
guage, frequently interrupted by the plaudits of the surging 

multitude, officially tendered the hospitalities. 
I shall say a few words — I shall, with your permission, beg leave to 

offer some brief observations. 
A bystander advised — One of those omnipresent characters who, as 

if in pursuance of some previous arrangement, are certain to be 

encountered in the vicinity when an accident occurs, ventured 

the suggestion. 
He died — He deceased ; he passed out of existence ; his spirit quitted 

its earthly habitation, winged its way to eternity, shook off its 

burden, etc. 

§ 74. II. Avoid scientific and technical terms, those 
that belong to profound erudition, or that contain allu- 
sions to facts or personages not known to your readers. 
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The folly of violating this rule is manifest in the following examples * 

**God begins his cure by caustics, by incisions, and instruments of 
vexation, to try if the disease that will not yield to the allectives of 
cordials and perfumes, frictions and baths, may be forced out by 
deletcrics, scarifications, and more salutary, but less pleasing physic." 

** To-day peering into the Golden Gardens of the Sun at Cuzco; 
to-morrow clambering over Thibet glaciers, to find the mystic lake 
of Yamuna ; now delighted to recognize in Teoyamiqui (the wife of 
the Aztec God of War) the unmistakable features of Scandinavian 
Valkyrias; and now surprised to discover the Greek Fates sitting 
under the Norse tree Ygdrasil, deciding the destinies of mortals, and 
calling themselves Nomas; she spent her days in pilgrimages to 
moldering shrines, and midnight often found her groping in the 
classic dust of extinct systems." 

" When so posited and become objects of meditation, they are sub- 
jective, and when its own orgasmic in its animalistic impulsions and 
psychical psytations, and its own self-conscious action, on or through 
these, are subjected to ratiocinative processes — the contemplation or 
analysis of these direct acts, passions, or affections is the reflex action 
of the self, which can only occur upon the reproduction of sensation, 
impulsion, or psytation, as an imaginate, and this through the inter- 
vention and use of concepts, opinions, notions, intuitates, and ideates, 
at every step involving the correlations — the action and reaction of 
the forces woven into nature and life." 

§ 75. III. Avoid pompous circumlocutions, in which 
individuals or places are designated by some attribute 
or circumstance, which may not be generally accorded 
to them. 

This rule is violated by Shaftsbury, when in writing of Aristotle 
he calls him "the master critic," "the mighty genius and judge of 
art," "the prince of critics," "the grand master of arts," etc. Also 
when he alludes to Homer as "the grand poetic sire;" to Socrates as 
"the philosophical patriarch," etc. 

A ridiculous departure from simplicity was perpetrated by him 
who thus paraphrased the beautiful Twenty-third Psalm : 

" Deity is my pastor. I shall not be indigent. He maketh me to 
recumb on the verdant lawns ; he leadeth me beside the unrippled 
liquidities; he re-installeth my spirits, and conducteth me in the 
avenues of rectitude, for the celebrity oM iss * c^^ ellations. ITnqucs- 
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tionably, though I perambulate the glen of the umbrages of the 
sepulchral dormitories, I will not be perturbed by appalling catas- 
trophes; for thou art present, thy wand and thy crook insinuate 
delectation. 

"Thou spreadest a refection before me, in the midst of inimical 
scrutations ; thou perfiunest my locks with odoriferous unguents, my 
chalice exuberates. 

"Indubitably, benignity and commiseration shall continue all the 
diuternity of my vitality ; and I will eternalize my habitance in the 
metropolis of nature." 

EZEBOISE. 

Let the pupil be required to translate the following passage into simple and nataral 
diction. 

"Every child must have observed how much more felicitous and 
beloved some juvenile individuals are than others. There are some 
youthful personages whom it always delights you to accompany. 
They are in a state of complacent beatitude themselves, and they 
assimilate you to them. There are others whose companionship you 
eschew. The very aspect of their facial features superinduces dis- 
agreeable emotions. Apparently they are destitute of amicable 
acquaintances. It is impossible that any individual should bo in 
a state of mental satisfaction without friendly associates. The emo- 
tional part of our nature was constituted for affection, and is unable 
to maintain a pleasurable existence without opportunities of bestowing 
and receiving sympathetic fondness. But it is impossible for you to 
become the recipient of affectionate regard unless you will also bestow 
it. You will not be able to prevail upon others to entertain feelings 
of affection for you unless you will also reciprocate the feeling. Love 
is to be obtained in no other manner than by bestowing the same 
tribute of the heart upon others. Hence it is a matter of moment to 
cherish an amiable and benevolent temper of mind." 

The teacher may continne these exercises at option, by selecting some pieces written 
in a very easy and simple style, and first privately translating them into such labored 
and stilted diction as the foregoing, and, having dictated this to the pupils, requiring 
them, without aco^B to the original, to re-translate it, as well as they can, into simple 
style. Of course it would be impossible for them to hit upon the identical words of 
the original, but that is not necessary for the purpose. For specimens of simple 
diction the teacher ia referred to the writings of Locke, Addison, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Irving, and Abbott. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRECISION. 

§ 76. This property of correct diction consists in the 
use of such words as exactly convey the intended mean- 
ing, and nothing more. It is violated in two ways: 

1. By the use of unnecessary words and phrases; 

2. By the want of accuracy in the use of synonyms. 

L REDUNDANCY AND TAUTOLOGY. 

§ 77. Words that are unnecessary in a sentence are said 
to be superfluous or redundant. 

§ 78. Sometimes the writer intentionally uses expres- 
sions that are, strictly speaking, redundant, for the purpose 
of enforcing or emphasizing an idea. It is then called a 
pleonasm or pleonastic oxp session. 

§ 79. Young writers are very &pt to use such redundant 
expressions as the following: 

Advance forward. Retreat backwArd. 

Return again. Repeat again. 

Return back. First aggressor. 

Predict beforehand. Latter end. 

Transcript copy. Old Veteran. 

False traitor. Verdant-green. 

Standard pattern. Umbrageous shade. 

Sylvan forest. Another one. 

This here. That there. 

From hence. From whence. 

A sight to behold. Fainted away. 

Widow woman. Twice over. 

Try an experiment. Shrink smaller. 

Formed out of. Since the time when. 

Substitute in the place of. Free gratis. 

Equally the same. Mention over again. 

Filled full. These six months past. 

Fixed fact. No other person besides. 

Both met together. Last final. 
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Leisure on one's hands. Joyous bliss. 

Universal — of all men. Gleeful merriment. 

Marry a wife. Throughout the whole of. 

New beginner. Universal panacea. 

Have got. Must necessarily. 

Deliciously happy. Most principal. 

More preferable. Both — same. 

§ 80. Tautology is the repetition of the same word, oi 

of the same idea, in different words. Unless used as a 

pleonasm, for the sake of clearness or strcngth,f it is » 

serious fault, and should be rigidly rejected from a com 

position. The following are examples : 

Acknowledge and confess. Support and stay.* 
Bounds and limits. Wavering and unsettled. 
Clear and obvious.* Worship and adore. 
Plain and evident.* Support and bear up. 
Advise and counsel. Positive and peremptory. 
Confused and disordered. Certain and confident. 
Effects and consequences. Mutual to each other. 
Fears and apprehensions. Just and upright. 
Assemble and meet together. Vice, sin, and immoralit; * 
Dissemble and cloak.* Agony and suffering. 
Friendly and amicable. Solemn and pathetic* 
Governed and conducted.* Ruin and destruction. 
Intents and purposes.* Anguish and grief. 
Mild and meek.* Temperance and abstinerce. 
Obliged and indebted.* Acquiesce in and be satisfied 
Obviate and prevent. with. 
Pleasure and satisfaction. Question minutely and ex- 
Safe and secure. amine at length.* 
Special and particular. 

HXBEOISBS.— Tautology and Ekdundakoy to be Corrboteid. 

Hence, consequently, he must necessarily, therefore, be in error. 

At the sonorous sound of the last final trump, all the inanimate 
dead shall rise up into life again. 

The subject-matter of his discourse was excellent, but his style and 
manner of expressing himself were confused, disordered, and obscure. 

1 3oe S 847. * These are not always tautological. 

6 
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I will freely give you my advice and counsel gratis, and charge 
nothing. 

It is clear and obvious that he has no use for any of the laws and 
rules of versification. 

lie appears to enjoy the universal esteem of all men. 

Alfred the Great, of England, was one of the most remarkable and 
distinguished men that we read of in the historical records of past 
ages. 

The man of probity and honesty will be trusted, and esteemed, and 
respected, and relied upon. 

The mind and temper of him who is always continually in the 
bustle and turmoil of the world, will often be ruffled and frequently 
disturbed. 

This great politician always and in every case desisted from his 
designs and renounced them, when he found them to be impracticable 
or incapable of performance. 

Thought and language act and react upon each other mutually. 

I am certain and confident that the account I have given is correct 
and true, and in accordance with the facts. 

The efifects and consequences of such corruption and degeneracy are 
lamentable and deplorable. 

Another old veteran of the cross has fallen and departed this life. 

Our intercourse and association were all friendly and amicable until 
he married and became the husband of a wife. 

She writes very well for a new beginner ; I think she must take 
^special and particular pains to improve. 

II. THE DISCRIMINATION OF SYNONYMS. 

§ 81. As before noticed, words are said to be synony- 
mous even when they are not exactly, but only nearly 
alike in meaning. A number of words that in some con- 
nections may be interchanged for each other is called a 
grovp of synonyms. Each member of such a group has, 
in most instances, some peculiarity of signification, derived 
from its root, that makes it appropriate in some connec- 
tions and not in others. 

For instance, the two words, defend and protect^ have a very similar 
signification. But when we come to look at their etymology we find 
some difference between them. To defend is to v:ard off; to protect is 
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to put a cover over. The one is seen to imply an exertion of power ; 
the other a simple position or situation. A house does not defend, 
but protects us from the inclemency of the weather; but a soldier 
defends his country when attacked. Hence it is clear that although 
in many instances one of these words would answer as well as the 
other, yet in some cases one of them would be correct, and not the 
other. 

§ 82. No other feature of style so fully exhibits accu- 
racy of scholarship and skill in the use of language as 
the proper selection, among a group of synonyms, of the 
word that exactly conveys the idea. Hence the space 
devoted to the following exercises, in which the pupil is 
required, first, to recite the distinctions between the 
grouped synonyms, then, to embody them properly in 
sentences of his own composition, and lastly, to correct 
the sentences that contain them improperly used, stating 
the reasons for his corrections. 

§ 83. Synonyms Discriminated.* 

Artisau" — a person who practices one of the useful or mechanical arts. 
Artist — a person who pursues one of the fine or ornamental arts. 

Expect — to look forward to, to regard as probable. 
Hope — ^to look forward to with desire. 

Fertile — ^having the power of producing in abundance (applied to 

soil.) 
Fruitful — ^actually producing in abundance (applied to plants and 

animals as well as soil.) 

Peaceable — ^inclined to peace (a moral quality.) 
Peaceful — ^generally in a state of peace. 

Robber — one who takes unlawfully by violence or compulsion. 
Thief— one who takes unlawfully in secret. 

Social — relating to society; when applied to persons, the word has 

reference to their nature, habits, etc. 
Sociable — disposed to cultivate intercourse; it is rarely applied to 

things, but then means promotive of intercourse. 

♦ If the class consists of very young pupils, it would be better to postpone the re- 
maining exercises of this chapter until they shall have gone through Book Third. 
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Skbvant— one who serves, whether voluntarily or involuntarily. 
Slavb— one compelled to serve, or liable to be so compelled. 

Tbuth — the conformity of statements or opinions to the actual state 

of things. 
YsRACiTT (a personal quality) — ^the predominant intention to tell the 

truth. 

TxACH — to impart instruction. 
LsABK — ^to receive instruction. 

BXBBOISB. 

Travelers in the mountains of Italy are frequently stopped by 
thieves and stripped of all their property. 

I am afraid I shall not succeed, but I ardently expect to do so. 

As his truth has never been called in question, we have no reason 
to doubt the veracity of his assertion. 

Hast thou not learned me how to distinguish a fertile from a barren 
tree? 

The fertility of our orchard is owing partly to the natural fruitful- 
ness of the soil, and partly to the favorable seasons. 

The young king, thus finding himself in peaceable possession of the 
throne, directed his attention to the arts which embellish and refine 
human nature. 

Man appears to have been made a sociable being in order that he 
might attain the highest glory within reach of a creature. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were the greatest musical artisans 
that the world over produced. 

The British government has exerted itself strenuously to put down 
this inhuman traffic in servants. 

The peaceable valley was inhabited, not by bands of thieves, but by 
busy artists. 

§ 84. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Authentic — worthy of belief (applied to history, memoirs, intelli- 
gence, etc.) 
Genuine — what it professes to be ; not spurious. 

Causes — exist in the nature of things. 

Reasons — exist in the mind. A cause produces one event which we 

call an effect; a reason induces us to form an opinion or to perform 

an action. 
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Cultivation — the act of cultivating (applied to what is produced). 

Culture — The state of being cultivated (applied to that which pro- 
duces). Culture, with regard to persons, expresses the effect of 
cultivation. 

Custom — the repetition of an act ; it is more frequently applied to 

communities. 
Habit — the effect of repetition on the character j it is more frequently 

applied to individuals. 

Deity — ^the person of God, or of a god. 

Divinity — the nature or attributes of God, or of a god. 

Example — a thing or person ; generally cited to instruct or to incite. 
Instance — ^a fact or case ; generally cited to illustrate or to prove. 

Belief — ^refers primarily to propositions, and is produced by evidence. 
Faith — refers primarily to persons and character; secondarily to 
testimony as based on the faith in character. 

Healthy — enjoying health; abounding in health; consistent with 

health. 
Wholesome — tending to preserve or to restore health. 

Stbength — The latent quality of agents, which may be exerted 

actively or passively. 
Force — strength exerted; it is always active, and known from its 

results. 

EXEBOISB. 

Those excellent seeds, implanted at an early age, will, by culture, 
be most flourishing in production. 

The doctrine of the deity of Christ is said to be most distinctly 
learned in the Gospel according to John. 

He conducts himself in every respect so properly that he is an 
instance to all the other servants on the plantation. 

I have no belief in the truth of his character, and hence I can riot 
accept his testimony in a case where his own interests are involved. 

The pier had not sufficient force to resist the strength of the waves, 
and by morning the whole structure was a miserable wreck. 

He never thought proper to explain the cause of his acting in this 
extraordinary manner ; but I expect that the real reason was a partial 
and temporary insanity. 

The books give a true account of the wars of the republic, but are 
they authentic? Did Julius Caesar write them? That is the question. 
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Healthy food, pure air, and regular exercise will preserve both the 
bodily and the mental powers in a wholesome state. 

The habit of early rising contributes to the formation of industrious 
customs. 

§ 85. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Alokk — accompanied by no other. 
Only (as an adjective) — this, and no other. 

Only (as an adverb) — ^in this wise, and no other; to this extent, and 
no further. 

Ayekgs — ^to take vengeance for another. 
RsYfiKGE — ^to take vengeance for ourselves. 

ExciTS — to stir up feelings generally. 

Incitk — To stir up feelings unto a certain purpose or action. 

ExRRT — to put forth power; implying force. 

Exercise — to put forth power repeatedly; implying the regulation 
of force or discipline of power. 

Receive — to take, voluntarily or involuntarily 
Accept — to receive voluntarily ; implying an offer. 

Remember — to retain in the memory, or to recall without effort. 
Recollect — to recall before the attention, perhaps with difficulty 

Satisfy — to furnish with enough, producing pleasure. 
Satiate — ^to furnish with more than enough, tending to disgust. 

Weary — to tire with repetition of things that act upon us. 
Fatigue — ^to tire by the continuance of our own exertions. 

EXERCISE. 

The alone car that escaped damage from the collision was found 
standing only on the track. 

I scorn to avenge myself on such a miserable man; God will, in 
due time, revenge me. 

A hungry man will always be satiated with plain food ; but the 
pampered epicure will scarcely relish the most costly viands. 

"I have been trying to remember," said he, "all the circumstances 
of that eventful day ; but I recollect nothing more than what I have 
already told you." 

I have just accepted your letter, and hasten to assure you that I will 
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receive the present that you say will be sent to me, with emotions of 
pride and satisfaction. 

He exercised himself violently, and, not being accustomed to much 
exertion, he was prostrated. 

I am fatigued with her continual banging on the piano ; I actually 
weary myself with walking abroad to avoid hearing it. 

She was powerfully incited by the sudden arrival of her brother. 

§ 86. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Approval — the act of approving, expressed. 

Approbation — the feeling of approving, not necessarily expressed. 

Defend — we defend one that is actually attacked ; it implies exertion. 
Protect — we protect one that is liable to be attacked; it implies 
posture rather than exertion. 

Neglect — an act of omission. 

Negligence — a habit of omission ; a disposition to neglect. 

Difficulty — that which renders any work hard to be done, inherent 

in the work itself. 
Obstacle — that which opposes any attempt, extrinsic to the work. 

Impracticable — that which can not be performed, owing to the 

limited powers of man. 
Impossible — that which can not be, owing to the very nature of 

things. 

Particular — numerically distinct from others. 
PECULLA.R — ^unlike all others ; belonging to an individual. 

Rational — ^possessed of reason. 

Reasonable — applied to persons, exercising reason well ; applied to 
things, that for which good reason can be given. 

Sufficient — ^as much as one. needs. 
Enough — as much as one desires. 

Empty — simply having nothing within. 

Vacant — wanting something within to put it in its proper condition ; 
without occupant. 

BZBBOISE. 

Custom is a kind of law, enacted, not by the formal consent of 
councils, but by the tacit approval of society. 
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Though the men were very weary with the night's march, they 
declared themselves ready to protect the castle from the coming attack. 

The obstacles that pertain to the undertaking are so great that it 
has been pronounced impossible. 

By repeated acts of negligence, he acquired such habits of neglect 
as to render his character a very particular one. 

Since man is a reasonable animal, nature has furnished him with no 
weapons with which to protect himself. His reason is enough to 
provide him with all the defense that he needs. 

We found the house utterly vacant, and concluded it must have been 
empty for some time previous. 

I receive this gift as a token of your approval of my course; the 
sight of it will ever excite me to the performance of duty, no matter 
what diflSculties may have to be overcome, or what evils may tax my 
powers of duration. 

§ 87. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Abstinekcie — the refraining from what is injurious. 
Temperakcs — the moderate partaking of what is good. 

Ease — ^the state of a person ; implying absence of pain or disturbance. 
Facility — refers to the doing of a thing ; implying that it is wholly 
within the power of the door. 

New — opposed to old ; something that did not exist before. 
Novel — opposed to the known; something that we had not experi- 
enced before. 

Occasion— comes unsought to us, and sometimes imposes obligation. 
Opportunity — is desired, and allows to do what we desire. 

Safety — ^absence of actual danger. 

Security — a condition beyond the reach of danger, present or future. 

Punishment — a generic term ; the infliction of suffering for wrong 

done, for the sake of justice. 
Chastisement — ^a particular kind of punishment; it is inflicted by a 

superior, and aims at the reformation of the culprit. 

Repentance — sorrow for wrong done (a general term). 
Contrition — a state of mind produced by repentance, long continued. 

Tyranny — the abuse of arbitrary power. 

Oppression — the effect of tyranny upon the objects of it. 
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EZEROISE. 

Those whb cultivate the virtue of abstinence will enjoy the reward 
of a wholesome body. 

He has read a good deal, but he has not studied enough to have 
acquired ease in profiting by what ho re^ds. 

This physician has a particular fondness for trying new remedies 
with his patients ; hence ho makes prescriptions such as were never 
heard of before, and he seizes every occasion to test whatever con- 
jecture may have last entered his mind. 

On several opportunities the father had punished his son so severely 
that the neighbors were obliged to interfere. 

His contrition was not the mere dread of chastisement; it was the 
sincere expression of his sorrow for his crimes. 

What safety can we have from tyranny, if judges are removable by 
the executive? 

The sociable nature of man is his best safety against lawlessness and 
crime. 

I doubt the veracity of the above proposition. 

The teacher should not content himself with requiring only the sentences given in 
these exercises to be corrected. He should invent some of his own, dictate them to 
the dass, and require them to criticise and correct them. 

§ 88. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Actual — ^that which exists as the effect of actions. 
Keal — that which exists as an object of thought, but not necessarily 
as an effect; opposed to imaginary. 

Conciliate — to gain the good will of another for ourselves. 
Reconcile — ^to gain the good will of another toward some third party. 

Confute — to overcome one argument by another, showing it to be 
unreasonable. 

Refute — ^to prove an assertion to be false, but not necessarily unrea- 
sonable. 

Contented — a state of mind resulting from our own moderation. 
Satisfied — a state of mind resulting from what Providence or others 
have done for us. 

Miserable — ^he is miserable who is to be pitied on account of his 

mental distress. 
Wretched — ^he is wretched who is to be pitied on account of his 

external circumstances. 

7 
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Inclination — a positive tendency tOr/ard a particular act. 
Disposition — a readiness to receiv«/ an impulse in some genera] 
direction. 

Pride — a false feeling of superiority to others, involving contempt. 
Vanity — a desire to be esteemed superior to others, not involving 
contempt. 

Trust — to put confidence in with resp'^ct to the future. 
Credit — to j)ut confidence in vith respect to the past. 

Try — with or without desire to succo'ni. 

Attempt — with desire to succeed. 

Endeayor — to attempt continuously or repeatedly. 

EXERCISE. 

Such a crime is more imaginary than actual; for you may search 
the past history of our country in vain for any real example of it. 

It must be confessed a happy attachment which can conciliate the 
Laplander to his freezing snows, and render the African satisfied 
beneath the scorching sun of Quinca. 

The arguments employed on the opi)08ite side were so weak and 
inconclusive that wo found no obstacle in refuting them. 

Julius Cajsar is said to have been a man of most amiable inclina- 
tion ; his first care after gaining a victory was to spare the vanquished j 
and on all opportunities he showed more disposition to mercy than to 
severity. 

Kobinson Crusoe, when wrecked on his uninhabited island, was 
wretched at the thought of being cut off from all sociable intercourse 
with his species,* and the idea of his miserable and forlorn condition 
frequently excited him to expressions of the bitterest grief. 

Vanity is increased by solitude; it loves to live only; it seeks 
desert places, away from the haunts of men. Pride, on the contrary, 
could not exist out of society ; praise and flattery are the food it lives 
on; and where is it to find these in the desert? 

This man is, I confess, a skillful artist; his workmanship is excel- 
lent. But he has deceived me so often that I can no longer put the 
least credit in his promises, nor give any trust to his statements. , 

I tried to escape from his grasp, but the trial only made him hold 
the faster. 

I have the pride to think that I have discoyered a novel machine; 
has the like ever been constructed before? 
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§ 89. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Obtain — to get possession of, whether to keej. or not. 

Acquire — ^to get possession of in order to retain. 

Attain — to get possession of by reaching or arriving at a thing. 

Acquit — To release from criminal charge as innocent. 
Absolve — ^to release from penalty or from any legal obligation. 
Exonerate — ^to release from any burden, including criminal charges 
and suspicions. 

Abate — to lessen in violence, intensity, or demand. 
Diminish — to lessen in size or quantity. 
Subside — to lessen in agitation. 

Abettor— one who encourages or incites to crime. 
Accomplice — one who takes an active or equal part in a bad action. 
Accessory — a subordinate or less prominent actor; not necessarily 
criminal. 

Divide — to put into parts ; to keep one part from another. 
Separate — ^to remove one part or thing from another, in space. 
Distinguish — to separate in the mind; to show to be different. 

DiscoYER — ^to find out what existed before, but was not known. 
Inybnt — ^to originate what did not before exist. 

EXERCISE. 

England is divided from Erance by the English Channel, which, 
you will observe, abates toward the east into a narrow passage, called 
the Strait of Dover. 

I can not absolve him of the crime when the testimony is so strong ; 
but I will acquit him from the penalty when I invent that he is 
penitent. 

I pray you let your fears diminish; the fever is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 

We tried to obtain the testimony of his abettor, in order to invent 
the precise facts of the occurrence. 

By practice, one may obtain the power to separate between the 
original speaker and him who repeats the utterances of others. 

1 acquit him of all the blame except that which pertains to his 
negligent customs. 

We absolve him from the suspicion of being an accessory in the 
foul deed. 
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I observed that ho was endeavoring to diminish the demands of his 
copartner on their penniless debtor. 

When the rage for glaring jewelry diminishes, I hope some habit 
more compatible with pure taste will prevail. 

By the persistent habit of early rising, he saved time to make some 
valuable inventions in his favorite science. 

§ 90. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Adjacent — ^lying near to, withoat touching. 
C^NTM^US } 'y^"S next to-actually touching. 

Avow — ^to declare openly; perhaps with some pride. 
AcKKOWLEDOE — to declare with some slight degree of shame. 
Confess — to declare what we know will be considered blameworthy. 

"Whole — with none of the parts wanting. 

Entire — not divided into parts. 

Complete — with no part or appendage wanting. 

Falsehood — the quality of untrue assertions. 
Falsity — the quality of unsound reasoning. 

Falseness — the quality of a treacherous character or of a spurious 
thing. 

Grieve — to feel sorrow, not implying expression. 
Mourn — ^to feel and express sorrow, either in word or act. 
Lament — to express sorrow audibly. 

Estimate — to judge of the worth or measure of a thing. 
Esteem — ^to set a high value on one. 

Appreciate — to value fully up to the merits, impliedly good. 
Prize — to value highly for our own sake. 

EXERCISE. 

Brooklyn is contiguous to New York, the East River lying between. 

The complete matter of his discourse is disfigured with falseness. 

I avow that I have sometimes coveted my neighbor's field, seeing 
that it was adjacent to mine, and could so easily be inclosed with it as 
to make one pasture-field of the two. 

I have looked through the complete house, and have not found one 
whole apartment. 

The lad had such a custom of uttering falsities that no person would 
give trust to his assertions. 
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I found her pacing the hall, and filling the house with her loud 
grief. 

What do you esteem this ring to he worth? 

He died, acknowledging his adherence to the principles of Moham- 
med, and no one had any cause to charge him with falsity of character. 

I purchased the vehicle, thinking it to he not only complete, hut 
entire ; and, as such, fully worth the price at which it was prized and 
sold. 

I estimate her none the less because she laments her loss in secret 
and silence. 

I confess myself opposed to war for any cause ; yet I avow that I 
lay myself liable to sarcasm for my opinions. 

I estimate the kindness which prompted you in attempting to rally 
your friend on acoount of his foolish superstition. 

§ 91. Synonyms to be Discriminated, 

Antipatht — ^the opposite of sympathy; a feeling against a person 

or thing. 
Aversion — a stronger feeling, causing one to turn from or avoid its 

object; that object may be an employment. 
Ebpuonancic — ^the resistance of the feelings, caused by an effort to 

run counter to an aversion. 

Admit — to suffer to enter ; to receive as true. 

Permit \ to suffer to be done ; not to hinder ; allow, tacitly ; permit. 

Allow / formally. 

Calctilate — the process by which we arrive at a certain result, 

mathematical or otherwise. 
Eeceon ) to calculate arithmetically. {Reckon is also used in the 
Compute / sense of conjecture.) 

Conception — ^the power of recalling or realizing an object before the 
mind. 

Imaqination — ^the power of combining our conceptions in an original 
manner. 

Fancy — ^the same power viewed in reference to individual peculiari- 
ties, or in reference to its entertaining power. 

Hate — an active feeling of dislike from personal considerations. 
Detest — ^intense hatred, based on moral disapproval, vehemently 

expressed. 
Abhor — strong dislike, prompting to avoid its object as injurious. 
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Chief — the principal person in action. 
Head — The principal person in station or rank. 
Commander — a military chief. 

Leader — a chief, whether military or not, but implying that he is a 
pattern. 

EXEBOISE. 

There is a natural and necessary repugnance between the good and 
the bad. 

The sailors, having asked leave of the captain, were admitted to go 
ashore. 

Can you compute the consequences of the measure that you propose? 

The head of the detachment declared his antipathy against such a 
waste of men. 

His imagination will not be governed by rules ; consequently, his 
fancies are crude, ill-proportioned, and grotesque. 

He permits that the queen, though the chief of the Anglican 
Church, has not the power to depose a bishop. 

I hate such meanness in a man who holds himself up for an 
instance to his fellow-men. 

Will you allow my first proposition to be true? 

For twenty years he stood the acknowledged commander of the 
Whig party. 

I never rise from a barber's chair without an increased detestation 
of the fashion of shaving. 

I have an unaccountable repugnance against that man; yea, I 
abhor him ; but I know nothing against his moral character. 

The teacher is recommended to dictate sentences similar to the forgoing, containing 
not only sjmonyms inaccurately applied, but also violations of purity and propriety 
and simplicity, promiscuously intermingled. The fresh and original exercises pre- 
scribed by a teacher are more interesting than any that could be given in a book. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

The above exercises are not enough by a jugful. So you have got 
to do some more. I allow to give you quantum sat. before I let you 
off. The fact is, my ambition is riled, and I calculate to give you 
particular fits. You haven't been overly much of an applicant for 
better than a fortnight, and I sort o' guess you 've got awful lazy. 
So set down, and go to work on these here exercises, and le' 's see 
what you can do when you try. 

He has a remarkably strong fancy, and would make a fine artisan. 
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Yon speaker that cavorts so assumptiously remembers me of a flee 
in high oats. My fingers itch to take the ctap a peg or two lower. 

What a rippet you fellows are making 1 The first thing you know, 
you '11 make my critter break her bridle and run away ; and then 
won't I be difficulted to get home? 

I love these peaceable shades, but I can not long feel contented 
without sociable intercourse. 

Then quoth Keuben, the companible Keuben, "Wilt thou plight 
thy word to me, sweet flower on the bush of humanity, that no other 
wight shall be admitted to the pri^dlege which thou dost so cruelly 
refuse to me?" 

But for all his affectuous appeal, she would make no promise, and 
the melancholious swain retired in wonderment that such charms as 
hissen should be uneffectual. 

It was by many denied that the poems of Ossian are authentic; 
Macpherson, it was said, composed them, and passed 'them off for the 
products of the ancient Celtic muse. The causes for such an opinion 
never satiated my mind. 

There is no connexity in the gent's remarks ; he is gassy, and mys- 
tifies every point that he takes in hand. 

But now this ci-devant literateur is devoted to the culture of cotton. 
His customs are all those of the planter. He has turned off the man 
who overseed for him last year, in order that he might have the 
direct management of the plantation himself. 

Ah, mon cher €ldve, I beseech you, when you exchange school-life 
for the beau monde, do not become a mere follower of pleasure, going 
from fete to f§te, and wasting your energies on bagatelles. 

Do you find such marks of deity in the character or deliverances 
of any other teacher ? 

I have entered your mercantile colleague mainly for the purpose 
of becoming a finished, scribbler. 

Bacon is an example of great talents unfortified by lofty principles. 

Was it my wife's health that you asked for ? Oh, she is as well as 
any gentlewoman could be, that had been stripped from all home 
comforts. 

Has aU this argufying produced in you a settled faith of the pro- 
posal? 

"Tomatoes," said she, "are very healthy; they give force to the 
liver." 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. 

What two arts are combined in the Art of Composition t What does each one of 
iheae arts teach ? How should thejr be stadied, and why so t 

What is derivation ? What is the difference between a derivattve and a primitiye 
word ? What is mkoant by the radical of a derivative ? What is a prefix, and what 
a RoflUc ? What are the two kinds of derivation by gi>flixes ? Which are the inflec- 
tional sofllxes ? When is each of these snfilxes used ? 

When is the diction of a writer said to be pure ? What are barbarisms? What 
are the four kinds of barbarism ? Where is the English language used ? What is 
the standard of pure English ? What are provincialisms ? What are slang words ? 

What are the three directions required by simplicity ? How is the termination 
of everjr complete sentence indicated ? How many and which are the full stops t 
What is the use of each of them ? Bepeat the rules for the use of capitals. 

When is the snflbc 8 changed into es ? When is the final consonant of a radicgl to 
be doubled ? What are the exceptions to this rule ? 

When does the final consonant of a radical remain single in the derivatiye t When 
is the final « of a radical dropped from the derivative t What exceptions to this rule ? 

What does propdety of diction require ? Under what two heads may propriety 
be considered ? How is lexical propriety violated ? Under what three subordinate 
heads is it considered? What are paronyms? What is the general rule for a 
preposition following a Latin or Greek derivative ? Why are there so many excep- 
tions to this rule? In what does precision consist? What are redundancies? 
What is a pleonasm ? What is tautology ? What is meant by a group of syno- 
nyms? To what extent are the members of each group of synonyms alike in 
meaning? What is the finest test of skill in the use of language? 

Wliat is a quotation ? Describe the difference between a formal, an informal, 
and an indirect quotation. How are formal and informal quotations indicated? 
How is an indirect quotation indicated ? 

What is style? What are the essential qualities of good style? To what two 
things do the essential qualities of good style have reference ? What is the distinc- 
tion between diction and structure ? What are the four essential qualities of good 
diction? 

What are synonyms ? Why is the English language so rich in qmonyms ? When 
is the final y of a radical changed into i in the derivative ? When is the final y of a 
radical retained in the derivative ? When is the termination ie changed into y in 
the derivative ? How are the suffixes ed and eat both added to the same radical ? 

What are obs(dete words ? Where may they be still used ? Why do obsolete 
words abound in the Sacred Scriptures ? Give six examples of obsolete words, with 
their meanings. What is meant by coining a word ? When is it allowable to 
coin a word? When are foreign words considered barbarisms? What are Galli 
cisms? 

What does decorous propriety require ? What are colloquialisms and vulgarisms ? 
What are the three kinds of vulgarisms ? How are numbers to be written ? 
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PART FIRST. 

INVENTION—RESUMED. 



CHAPTEK X. 

DESCRIPTION. 

To THE Teacher. — In resuming the subject of invention, a word 
or two of explanation may be necessary. 

It is not desirable that these exercises should be crowded together 
into any definite and brief portion of the pupil's course, but rather 
that they should be interspersed throughout a very considerable 
period, as occasional digressions from the regular routine. Once in 
two weeks is perhaps as often as the exercises in Invention should 
be required. In the intervals between them, daily tasks may be 
assigned in the various chapters that treat of the art of Expres- 
sion. Coming thus as occasional exercises, if five be required in 
Description, five in Narration, five or more in Letters, and about 
the same in fiistorical or Biographical Sketching, these four chapters 
will cover about forty weeks, which is generally as much as is com- 
prised in the scholastic year. During this time, the pupil will have 
been carried by daily tasks and exercises over the chapters on Struc- 
ture, Punctuation, Variety of Expression, and the Translation of 
Poetry into Prose. But it is not intended to assign with any definite- 
ness the proportion of time allotted to these two correlated branches, 
the art of Expression and the art of Invention. On the contrary, 
the teacher is purposely left free in this matter. Various circum- 
stances may introduce a want of uniformity in the rate at which 
different classes progress through the exercises prescribed. The 
teacher may, for instance, find one class apt to learn the principles 
of punctuation, but slower in translating poetry into prose. Another 
class may possess the contrary aptitude. A third may be dull and 
slow in both chapters. He may judge it best to make the class go 

r8n 
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over some chapter a second or third time before quitting it. It is 
intended that he shall be free to do so ; and yet the progress of the 
class in Invention need not be delayed in this. Advancement in one 
branch does not depend upon any particular degree of forwardnoes 
in the other. It is sufficient that there be a general keeping-pace 
in the two branches, as the pupil passes thro^^gh the Manual; and 
this remark will apply to the whole arrangement of the work. 

In the preceding exercises in Invention (Chapters 11. 
and III.) the pupil was helped to the proluction of ideas 
by questions, lectures, etc. Now he is to be thrown more 
fully upon his own resources. 

I. PRESENT OBJECTS. 

First, the pupil must be trained to express tbe ideas 
afforded to him by direct observation. He should be 
required to write a description of some particular object 
actually in his view. For instance: 

1. His desk; 

2. The blackboard ; 
8. The stove ; 

4. The closet ; 

6. A house in sight; 

6. An adjacent garden or field; 

7. A tree or grove, in view; 

8. The spring or the well ; 

9. A bank of clouds; 

10. A horse, or any animal at hand. 

No part of a teacher's labor is more abundantly rewaraed than that 
employed in teaching his pupils how to see. The proper cultivation 
of the perceptive faculties necessarily includes the cultivation of the 
thinking powers. The young pupil does not know how or what to 
observe. He should therefore be taught carefully to examine what is 
presented to him by his senses, and to combine the impressions thus 
received so as to make a full, clear, and comprehensive conception of 
each object. 

In order to this, particular attention should be given to the order 
or method in which he observes things. It would be well for the 
teacher, while the object is before the pupil, to guide him by a few 
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questions, no matter how simple or meaningless they might, for other 
purposes, seem to be. Such questions are suggestive ; their order is 
suggestive. They call up to the mind much more than their mere 
answers. After a very few examinations of objects thus conducted, 
the pupil's mind, by virtue of its own inductive tendency, will form 
a rule or method for itself, and will follow that method not merely in 
observing, but in writing out the results of such observation. Thus 
guided, he will soon learn to notice, first, the general appearance of an 
object, and then its particular parts, with their size, color, causes, 
uses, and resemblances. Every object will present some leading fea- 
ture, around which the other parts will group themselves. To differ- 
ent persons, different objects may present themselves as the principal 
features ; and this peculiarity of each mind should be respected, and 
allowed its legitimate play. But the taste that makes a bad selection 
should be kindly corrected. Not many such corrections will have 
been made before the pupil will have passed beyond all danger of 
making those sudden and grotesque transitions which off-K^d sensible 
people. He will not, for instance, in describing a house, begin with 
the attic, or jump from the foundation to the upper apartments, and 
thence back to the walls. He will not describe the inside before the 
outside, nor the inferior apartments before the principal ones. 

After some little practice has initiated the pupil into the art of 
observing and recording what the senses give, he should be encour- 
aged to turn the mind's eye inward, and observe the effect of this 
upon his own feelings and sentiments. Almost every object that 
would be selected for an exercise in description will be found to possess 
a character, a language, and to impress some sentiment on the thought- 
ful mind. To detect this character, to understand this language or 
trace this impression, requires no great genius, not even perfect ma- 
turity of mind ; but it requires attention, concentration, a calm, steady 
holding of the mind to the object, an effort to appreciate it, and a 
yielding to the influence of the scene. The greatest obstacles to this 
in the case of young persons are their giddiness, and a certain false 
shame of acknowledging their own feelings. Let these be overcome, 
and the results, even in the case of those that seem to be dull in other 
respects, will be surprising and gratifying. In a very short time the 
young composer will begin to produce descriptions that will be, not 
only accurate and vivid, but possessed somewhat of poetic grace. 
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II. ABSENT OBJECTS. 

After a few exercises of the kind prescribed in the 
foregoing section, the pupil may be required to describe 
some object that he has seen, but which is not present at 
the time of writing. 

1. In this exercise, let him state the place where^ and the Ume 
wherij or the occasion upon which he witnessed the object. 

2. After describing its formf parta^ and uaeSf let him be encour- 
aged — 

8. To express the ideas or reflections suggested by it, either when 
he saw it or now, as he recalls it to mind. 

Here the laws of association come into play ; and these the teacher 
may, if he see proper, explain to the pupil, who in this way will 
learn in what directions he may look for thoughts connected with the 
subject before his mind. 

In performances of this kind, besides mere awkwardness of arrange- 
ment, before alluded to, most young persons will betray a tendency to 
depart from the matter in hand; in other words, to neglect unity. 
This fault must be approached with great tenderness and indirectness. 
As the very object of the exercise is to develop fertility of thought, 
not a single check should be put upon it, except in those cases where 
the exuberance becomes offensive or ridiculous. As before explained, 
order will be found greatly to assist the pupil in eliciting thought. 
The proper order should be pointed out. In many cases the teacher 
must, for a long period, invite and encourage fullness of utterance, at 
the expense of unity and the strictest good taste. After practice has 
opened the fountain freely, then the teacher may point out the supe- 
rior beauty of those descriptions that leave one strong and vivid im- 
pression upon the reader's mind, unto the formation of which every 
sentence contributes its part. Thus indirectly may the pupil be 
incited to attempt this excellence. 

It is impossible to make out a list of the subjects for description 
which it would be proper to assign to pupils, for the reason that each 
one has had his own experience, passed through certain scenes, visited 
and examined certain objects, and no one else can say what these may 
have been. The teacher must find out what objects the pupil has 
seen and observed with sufficient attention to write a description of 
them. There is in every neighborhood some interesting object or 
place which all that reside near it have seen; such an object or 
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locality would make a very good subject for description. A church or 
other public building, a mUlj a danif a factory j or other large combina- 
tion of machinery, a fine landscape^ a remarkable natural object — ^any 
such object as these would answer the purpose. It is always a good 
plan to select for description any object or event which, at the time, 
may have excited peculiar interest. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NARRATION. 



After a sufficient number of exercises has been performed in 
description, the pupil may proceed to narration. 

§ 92. Narration, in its purest form, is simply a relation 
of events in the order of their occurrence. But in this 
nude form it is hardly ever used in those compositions 
that are intended for entertainment. Narration becomes 
attractive and interesting by being combined with other 
forms of composition, and chiefly with description. 
Whenever the course of events ushers upon the view 
any remarkable object or personage, it is always in good 
taste to give some description of the appearance or char- 
acter of it. In this combined form of narration and 
description very easy exercises can be assigned, and such 
as will be more of a recreation than a task to the pupil. 
At the same time, so extensive is this field that it has 
afforded ample scope to the most brilliant geniuses, and 
contains some of the most perfect specimens of style. 

In order to secure originality, it will be well at first to 
confine the pupil to the narration of such occurrences as 
he has actually witnessed or taken a part in. The follow- 
ing list will furnish specimens. 

SUBJECTS FOB OBIQINAL NAHBATFTB. 

1. The history of yesterday, or of any particular day. 

2. The history of a holiday. 

8. A school-festival or celebration. 
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4. Any public celebration. 

6. A particular* visit to a Sunday-school. 

6. A particular* attendance at church. 

7. A visit to a friend in the city or country. 

8. A ride in the country. 

9. An excursion to some interesting place, such as a waterfall, a 
oave, a mountain, etc. 

10. A picnic jmrty. 

11. A fi.shing or sailing excursion. 

12. A hunt, either by night or day. 

13. A nut-guthcring party. 

14. Any of the ordinary pleasure-seeking occasions of the neigh- 
borhood. 

15. A ride through a plantation or a visit to a manufactory, etc. 

16. A trip for pl(»a.sure or other object to some more distant place. 

Thoro have occurred in the life, even of the youngest pupil that xuee this book, 
Msveral mich occofiiona as thoHe enumerated above; the teacher may aelect any of 
them afl the subject of this exorcise. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LETTERS. 



Narratives and descriptions may be happily embodied 
in the form of letters to some real or imaginary friend. 
The freedom and naturalness appropriate to a letter make 
it a favorite form of composition with young people. At 
the same time, its practical character strongly recom- 
mends it as a field for abundant and long-continued 
exercise for pupils. This place is selected as the most 
appropriate to lay down the rules and principles of epis- 
tolary writing, leaving it to the teacher to prescribe 
whatever amount of exercises in it he may judge proper. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that it will always be 
in order to require an exercise in the form of a letter, 

* The pupil will observe that the subject is not the visiting of church or Snnd^j- 
Bchool, or what such visits generally arc, but ponie particular visit. 
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whether the matter of the exercise be narrative, cliHCUH- 
sion, or any other kind of composition. 

§ 93. In treating of letters we shall consider: 1. The 
form; 2. The kinds; 3. ^Yiq style. 

§ 94. I. The Form of a Letter. 

LoNQWooD Academy, near Columbus, Ga. 
My dear Charley: 

I propose to give you, in this form, some plain directions 
as to the manner of arranging the matter of a letter, illustrating my 
directions by the very letter which I write. 

The four parts of a letter are, first, the date; second, the address; 
third, the body of the letter; and fourth, the subscription. I have 
already passed the date and the address, and um now writing the 
body of this letter. As you see above, the date should come at the 
head of the first page of the letter, toward the right-hand side of the 
page. It may occupy one line, or two or throe, according to the 
number of words that may be necessary to show where and when the 
letter is written. One thing that you must invariably insert in the 
date of a letter that is sent by mail, is the name of the nearest post- 
office. No matter what fanciful name may be given to the house or 
locality in which the letter is written, the post-office name must not 
be omitted. 

As to the style of the address, that depends upon the relation that 
exists between the correspondents. To a near relative, or a very 
intimate friend, it is allowable to use such a familiar address as I 
have used in this letter. But to others, the address should consist 
of two parts; first, the name and title of the person, in full; and 
second, on the next line, the complimentary address, such as Sir^ 
Madam, etc. To an utter stranger we would write Sir or Madam; 
to one with whom we have had some previous acquaintance. Dear 
Madam^ or My dear Sir. If the letter is addressed to a firm, or any 
collection of persons, the complimentary address should bo Oentlemen 

or Ladies, 

Some persons prefer to write the name and title of the party 
addressed at the foot of the letter, toward the loft-hand side of the 
page. This is a matter of taste, but it is not proper to insert the 
name and title in both places. 

In writing the body of the letter, be careflil to leave a margin 
of about an inch on the left-hand side, and not to write too close to 
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the right-hand edgo. In commencing a new paragraph, let the first 
word be placed at a distance of tujo inches from the margin. 

The style of the subscription should correspond with the relation 
between the parties. To a relative, it is always proper to subscribe 
one's self, Your affectionate aony daughter ^ brother^ cousin^ etc., as the 
case may be. To a dear friend, one may write, Your sincere friend^ 
or Truly yours^ etc. To a person whose age or social standing 
demands a more elaborate expression of respect, some such form as 
the following would be in good taste : 

/ have the honor io he 

Your most obedient servant. 

Allow me to subscribe myself 

Your obliged and obi, servant. 

Most respectfully and truly ^ 

YourSy J'c. 

With the best wishes for your welfare^ 

J am^ truly yourSj ^c. 

Hoping that you will find these directions adequate to all the 
exigencies of your present correspondence, 

I beg to be remembered as 

Your affectionate teacher, 

James Fsbklst. 
To Master Charles Thornton. 

II. KINDS OP LETTERS. 

§ 95. The following syllabus will show at a glance the 
various kinds of letters, and how they are related. The 
distinctions among them are given below. 



' Veritable 



Letters are - 



Of friendship. 

r Eegular. 

r Private -j 
Of business i { Occasional. 

( Public. 



{ 



Of news, or information for the public. 
Simulated -j 

Of various literary character. 



§ 96. In its very nature, a letter proper is a personal 
communication. In its primary intention, it is for the 
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oye of the person addressed : whether others are to read 
it or not, is altogether a secondary consideration. But 
writers do frequently avail themselves of the epistolary 
form in order to publish their sentiments to the world. 
This gives rise to the distinction between veritable letters, 
those that are primarily intended to bo personal, and 
simulated^ those that assume the form of letters, with 
some other object in view. 

§ 97. The distinction by which veritable letters are 
divided into letters of friendship and letters of business 
is obvious ; so also that which separates letters on private 
business from those on public business. The latter are 
more frequently styled official letters. They are such as 
pass between persons occupying some public offices, either 
as the representatives of nationalities, or as those charged 
with the execution of the laws. 

§ 98. Even among letters on private business, a distinc- 
tion may be made between the regular letters of business 
men concerning the affairs of their business, and some 
occasional matters which any man is liable to be inter- 
ested in, on his own account, or that of others. 

§ 99. Simulated letters are divided into two classes; 
first the contributions of newspaper correspondents, some- 
times called news-letters, and those in which the epistolary 
form is assumed as the most convenient to embody some 
matter of various literary character. 

§ 100. All newspapers of any pretension rely upon their 
correspondents in distant places for supplying a very large 
part of the attractive matter of their columns. Such 
contributions generally contain an account of such recent 
matters of public interest as may have transpired in the 
locality from which the correspondent writes. Yet he is 
by no means confined to recent events. His communica- 
tion may bo a narrative of his own peregrinations, and 
the scenes of interest through which he passes. Or he 

8 
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may bring in discussions concerning politics, economy, 
fine arts, history, morals, or religion. There are positively 
no limits to his field, except those which protect the pri- 
vate character of individuals. 

III. THE STYLE OF LETTERS. 

§ 101. Beginning with the last mentioned, the style of 
the newspaper correspondent must have at least one char- 
acteristic, i. e., vivacity. With so large a scope for his 
pen, the public will tolerate almost any thing but dullness. 
Truthfulness, of course, is demanded of all. His judg- 
ment must be acute, his taste delicate, his mind well 
stored, his perceptions quick and searching. With all 
these mental qualifications, his style must have point and 
pungency. 

§ 102. All letters of business should be characterized 
by the utmost politeness, and by a strict adherence to the 
matter in hand. This should always be set forth in the 
clearest manner consistent with brevity. As to official 
letters, they have hitherto been characterized by rather 
an excess of courtesy. But as the young student will 
certainly have no occasion for such a letter until his judg- 
ment and taste are sufficiently mature to enable him to 
decide for himself how far he shall conform to the usage, 
nothing more need here be said upon the subject. 

§ 103. As to letters of friendship, the very best rule is 
for the writer to imagine that he is allowed the privilege 
of a short interview with his friend, and then to insert in 
his letter those matters that would naturally be men- 
tioned in such an interview. The style should be clear, 
simple, and conversational ; sprightly or humorous, per- 
haps, but never flippant or silly. Whatever freedom or 
familiarity be used, no error in spelling, grammar, or style, 
no slovenliness in penmanship, should be tolerated in a 
letter. Egotism should be avoided, and yet one must not 
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forget that the principal interest that friends have in 
their correspondence consists in i;ne fact that it is the 
only means by which they are to be informed each of the 
other's fortunes and feelings. Backbiting, the repeating 
of evil rumors about mutual acquaintances, or the reveal- 
ing of what has been mentioned in confidence, are all as 
wicked and as mean in letters as in conversation. With 
these limitations, let the heart dictate the matter. Be 
yourself unto your friend. Pour out your soul unto him, 
and invite similar openness from him, and your letters 
will glow with interest and beauty. 

If any specimens or models of letters were to be given in this 
Manual, this would be the place to insert them. But the compiler 
does not think that such things are of sufficient value to compensate 
for the space that they occupy. If there are persons so singularly 
educated, or miseducated, as to receive benefit from models of letters, 
they are not likely to be using this book. Moreover, the benefit 
which even such a person would receive from this source would be 
mixed with evil. They invite servile imitation, instead of that reli- 
ance on one's own judgment and good taste which it is the object of 
this treatise to inspire. In its very nature, a letter must reflect the 
mental features of the writer. Usages must be complied with to a 
certain extent, and in such communications as cards of invitation, 
etc., even formalities may be submitted to. But beyond this limited 
sphere, freedom and originality are desired. It would be as sensible 
to write out forms of conversation, like those in the French phrase- 
books, as to lay down models for letters. Any person that has been 
taught to put his words on paper, can write a letter. A very little 
practice is sufficient to show him the ruts of usage, into which he will 
naturally drop. 

In place, then, of giving models to be followed, it is recommended 
that the pupil be required to imagine himself in various situations in 
life, and write letters such as would be demanded by the supposed 
emergencies. 
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PART SECOND. 

EXPRESSION— RESUMED. 



CIIAPTEli XIII. 

THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 
I. TERMS-PIIRA8ES. 

§ 104. Words, either singly or in groups, are the signs 
of ideas, and of the relations of ideas. Those that are 
the signs of ideas are called terms; those that are the 
signs of the relations of iaeas are called connectives, 

§ 105. A term may be a single word, or a group of 
words related: if a single word, it is called a simple 
term; as, man — industrious — works — faithfully. 

§ 106. A term composed of a group of words, one of 
which is the principal, the rest being joined to it to 
modify its extension or application, is a complex term. 
Complex terms are by many grammarians called phrases. 
The principal word is called the basis of the complex term 
or phrase, and the other words are called the modifiers or 
adjuncts of the basis. Thus, 

"A beautiful spring day," 

is a phrase, of which day is the basis, and a, beautiful^ and 
spring are the modifiers of it. 

§ 107. Modifying terms as to their function are divided 
into two classes; those that modify substantives, and those 
that modify terms other than substantives. The former 
are called adjective modifiers, the latter adverbial modifiers. 

Thus, in the phrase, ^^ singing sweetly, ^^ sweetly is an adverbial :nod- 
ifier, because it modifies singing, which is not a substantive. But in 
the phrase, ^^ pretty birds,'' jrretty is an adjective modifier, because it 
modifies the substantive, &i7W«. 
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Now, we may join both phrases together, thus making the complex 
phrase, "pretty birds singing sweetly," of which the term birds is 
the basis ; and it has two modifiers, which are both adjective modi- 
fiers, because hirds^ the basis, is a substantive. These two modifiers 
are the adjective word pretty^ and the phrase singing sweetly. Thi? 
will illustrate the manner in which complex terms and phrases are 
composed. 

§ 108. A phrase receives its name from the part- of 
speech which forms its basis. ThuB, in the foregoing 
examples, singing sweetly is 9* participial phrase, because 
its basis is a participle. Pretty birds is a substantive phrase, 
because its basis is the substantive birds. The whoio 
phrase, pretty birds singing sweetly, is also a substantive 
phrase, for the same reason. The following additional 
examples will illustrate all this : 

Substantive phrase — ^A wise man. 
Substantive phrase — Work to be done. 
Adjective phrase — ^Exceedingly heautifvl. 
Adjective phrase — M.ost powerf id of all. 
Participial phrase — Sowing seed in the field. 
Infinitive phrase — To read the book through. 
Adverbial phrase — ^Very abundantly. 

§ 109. Care must be taken to distinguish between the 
constitution of a phrase and its office or function. The con- 
stitution has reference to the parts of speech that compose 
it. It is the constitution that determines the name. But 
the office or function refers to the relation which it bears 
to the other words of the sentence. This relation may be 
that of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb. Thus, 
in the expression, "a desire to read the book through," to 
read the book through is a phrase composed of an infini- 
tive, its object, and an adverb. The infinitive is the 
basis ; therefore it is called an infinitive phrase. But its 
function is that of an adjective, because it qualifies the 
noun desire. 
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EXEBOISES. 




1. Compose phrases having for their bases the following words: 


Table. 


Hope. 


Industrious. 


Bright. 


Gold. 


Medicine. 


Industry. 


Brightly. 


Mountain. 


Idea. 


Mixing. 


To esteem. 


Green. 


Affection. 


To purify. 


To render. 


Handsomely. 


Gay. 


Socially. 


Tormented. 


Often. 


Biding. 


Height. 


Asking. 


To survey. 


W orking. 


Mass. 


Buined. 


To elect. 


To slide. 


Brightness. 


Printed. 


Mariner. 


Ocean. 


Hearing. 


Wealth. 


2. Combine them 


L in complex phrases, thus : 




The idea of a table 


moving. 




To render my tormented nerves easy again. 


8. Point out the office of each phrase used in these complex phrases 


to modify a basis. 









II. CONNECTIVES-ADJUNOra 

§ 110. Connectives are of two kinds, subordinate and 
co-ordinate. 

§ 111. Subordinate connectives are those which join 
modifiers to their bases. With reference to the connect- 
ive, the basis is sometimes called the antecedent, and the 
modifier is called the subsequent of the connective. 

§ 112. The only kind of subordinate connectives used 
in phrases is the preposition. As substantives, when used 
as modifiers, are generally under the government of prep- 
ositions, the name adjunct is generally understood to mean 
a combination consisting of a preposition and its subse- 
quent or governed term. 

EXAMPLES OF AD JT7N0T& 

In kind— With difficulty— On wheels— To bed— By digging— After 
eating — In contradiction. 

§ 113. As the subsequent of a preposition may be not 
only a simple substantive term, but also a substantive 
phrase, we may have what are called adjunct phrases. 
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EXAMPLES OF ADJUNCT PHRASES. 

In this very kind — ^With extreme difficulty — On four iron wheels — 
By digging down the hill — After eating supper — In flat contradiction. 

EXERCISE. 

Compose simple adjimcts and adjimct phrases embracing the fol- 
lowing words as bases : 

Ink. Water. Forests. 

Coldness. Fertility Commerce. 

Sailing. Sailors. Hunting. 

Defying. Shelter. Respect. 

Establishment. Idea. "Walk. 

Building. Courage. Hope. 

Punishment. Sense. Weight. 

in. COMPOUND TERMS. 

§ 114. Co-ordinate connectives are those that unite terms 
or propositions that have the same relation to the other 
words of the sentence in which they occur. 

§ 115. The only co-ordinate connectives that are used 
to connect terms are the conjunctions and^ or, nor, but, and 
hut also; sometimes with and sometimes without the help 
of their corresponding words, both, either, neither, and not 
only, 

§ 116. When terms or phrases are thus connected to- 
gether as co-ordinates, they make a compound term, and 
the connected terms are called its components, 

EXAMPLES. 

Comp. substantive term — Land — and — water. 

oomp. oonnec. oomp. 

Comp. adjective term — Either -^ hot — or — cold. 

oonnea comp. oonneo. oomp. 

Comp. adverbial term — Neither — now — nor — then. 

oonnec. oomp. oonneo. oomp. 

Comp. substantive phrase — Not only an indifferent father, but a 
dishonest man. 

Comp. participial phrase — Both plowing the ground, and easting 
in the seed. 

Comp. infinitive phrase — ^Either to buy the article, or let it alone. 
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BXBBOISB. 



Unite the following pairs of words 

Boys — girls. 
Circle — square. 
Honesty — frugality. 
Wet— dry. 
Brass — iron. 
Seldom — never. 
To see — to know. 
Dawning — ^brightening. 
Error — truth. 
Strict — severe. 
Proper — pure. 
To sing — ^to play. 



in compound phrases. 

Ice — snow. 
Windows— doors. 
Truth — ^falsehood. 
Bitter — sweet. 
Dreary — ^forlorn. 
To see — ^to hear. 
Hoisting — ^lowering. 
Hill— dale. 
To err — ^to forgive. 
Books — ^papers. 
Glossy-— dull. 
To walk — ^to run. 



IV. SENTENCES-PROPOSITIONB. 

§ 117. A sentence is a colloction of words so arranged 
and eonnoctod as to express a thought. 

§ 118. In some sentences, one or more of the words 
have no connection with the rest of the sentence. These 
are said to be independent or absolute, 

§ 119. All the rest of the sentence is said to be struc- 
tural, 

EXAMPLB. 



Independent. 
Adam, . 
Heavens 1 
Why, . 
No; . 



Sirnotnral. 
where art thou ? 
what a tempest I 
I thought you had gone. 
I was too late for the cars. 



§ 120. The structural part of every sentence consists 
of one or more propositions. 

§ 121. Propositions are of four kinds; declarative^ inter- 
rogative^ exclamatory^ and imperative, 

§ 122. A declarative proposition is one that expresses 
something to be believed. 

§ 123. An interrogative proposition is one that seeks for 
information. 
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§ 124. An exclamatory proposition is one that expresses 
what is wonderful, or hard to bo believed. 

§ 125. An imperative proposition is one that proposes, 
either in the way of command oi request, something to 
be done. 

EXAMPLES. 

Declarative — James reads well. 
Interrogative — Can James read Latin? 
'Exclamatory — How well James reads! 
Imperative — Read a little louder. 

EXERCISE. 

Compose propositions of the kind indicated after each of the fol 
lowing words used independently. 

Father, (declarative.) 

Eliza, (interrogative.) 

Alaal (exclamatory.) 

John, (imperative.) 

Yes; (declarative.) 

True, (declarative.) 

Sir, (interrogative.) 

Ohl (exclamatory.) 

Peter, (interrogative.) 

Nonsense 1 (declarative.) 

Caitiff I (imperative.) 

O Father, (imperative.) 

Thou venerable chronicler of the past, (imperative.) 

"Whew I (exclamatory.) 

Now, (interrogative.) 

V. ELEMENTS— SUBJECT. 

§ 126. The words or groups of words that are united 
together to form a proposition are called its elements, 

§ 127. There are two kinds of elements that make up 
compounds of any sort, immediate and remote. 

Thus flour, water, salt, and yeast are the immediate elements of 
hread. But the elements of these elemenUj as for instance the oxygen 
and hydrogen of water, the chlorine and sodium of the salt, etc., are 

9 
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the remote elements of bread. But when we speak of the elements 
of a proposition, unless we specify remote elements, we always mean 
the immediate elements ; those that directly make up the proposition. 

§ 128. The elements of propositions are of two kinds: 
essential and accidental; the former are those which every 
proposition must have,* and the latter those which a 
proposition may or may not have. 

§ 129. The essential elements are two: the subject and 
the predicate. 

These are best defined by reference to their use in declarative prop- 
ositions. After having learned to distinguish them in that connection, 
the nupil can easily accommodate the definitions to the other kinds. 

§ 130. In a declarative proposition, the subject is the 
term (either simple, complex, or compound) that shows 
what it is concerning which the declaration is made. 

§ 131. The predicate is that part of the proposition 
which shows what is declared of the subject. 

EXAMPLES. 
Babjeots. Predloatei. 

Fire bums. 

The trees are growing. 

Five bushels have been sold. 

The most lamentable results . . will follow. 

§ 132. The usual order is for the subject to precede the 
predicate; but the contrary may sometimes take place. 
Thus: 

Predloate. Subject. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape. 

Well said the prophet Esaias. 

There were in olden time . . giants and long-lived men 

§ 133. If the subject is a complex term or phrase, the 
basis of the phrase is called the grammatical subject, to 
distinguish it from the entire phrase, which is called the 
entire or logical subject. 

* Either expressed or nnderstood. 
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§ 134. The grammatical subject of every proposition 
must either be a substantive, or some term used as a sub- 
stantive. 

EXAMPLES. 
Logical Subjects. Predicates. 

The fine old mansion* of the governor . . was entirely destroyed. 
Such a terrible commingling of the elements . was never heard. 

To avoid temptation is always wise. 

Socrates the philosopher did not write books. 

EXERCISES. 

Supply subjects to the following predicates; first, grammatical 
subjects consisting of simple terms only; secondly, subjects enlarged 
by modifiers so as to make them complex terms. 

did not attend school. 

. was a very fine writer. 

lay frozen all the winter. 

used his energies well. 

cuts the cloth in pieces. 

softens the hardships of poverty. . 

was petulant and exacting. 

shall be repeated. 

stains the linen. 

is bounded by mountains and the sea. 

kissed him a thousand times over. 

shines like a star. 

MODEL. 

George did not attend school. 

The farmer^ s oldest boy did not attend school. 

VI. THE PREDICATE. 

§ 135. The essential part of the predicate of a prop 

osition is the finite verb that it contains. Indeed a 

predicate may consist of a finite verb and nothing more. 

Thus ; 

Fishes sunm; 
The stars shone; 
William will be rewarded. 

* The grammaticAl sabjects are in italic. 
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§ 136. This finite verb that -constitutes the essential 
part of a predicate is called the grammatical predicate. 
If there are any accidental elements joined to this verb, 
then the whole group of words is called the logical predi- 
cate. For example : 

Fishes stoim in the sea; 

The stars shone hrighily; 

William wiU he lumdsomely rewarded for his generosity. 

EXEEOISES. 

I. Point out the logical and the grammatical predicates of the 
following propositions : 

Nations have perished. The world is round. The honored sage 
has died. Love waxed cold. Bards have told of other times. The 
memory of the good shall grow greener with passing years. "Wrin- 
kled purses make wrinkled faces. Hard study is the price of learning. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. A thing of beauty is 
a joy forovor. Want of punctuality is a species of falsehood. No 
man can servo two masters. God gives every bird its food. A miser 
grows rich by seeming poor. A Christian is the highest style of man 
We must all appear before the judgment-seat. 

II. Put predicates to the following subjects : 

We . The horses . Edward . Time . Bain- 
bow hues . Useful books . The present age . A good 

sewing-machine . Empty boxes . The human mind . 

Magnificent rivers . The smallest stream . A goodly 

person . Beauty . His uncombed hair . A true 

Christian . That crazy woman . Laborious effort . 

The poor man's cottage . A dull ax . Hills covered with 

verdure . Many a grain of sand . Indifference to public 

opinion . Our own consciousness . Extremely white 

paper . The cost of an article . 

VII. ELEMENTS OP INTERROGATIVE, EXCLAMATORY, AND 

IMPERATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 137. It will be seen that every proposition must con- 
tain a finite verb, whose office it is to predicate somewhat 
of a subject. This predication, in declarath^e propositions, 
is in the form of an assertion to be believed. But it may 
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also be involved in the exclamation of something more or 
less astonishing, or in a question. Thus, whether we say, 
Jane is beautiful, — Sow beautiful Jane is! — or is Jane beau- 
tiful f — ^in either case we predicate beauty of Jane, 

Any pupil that has learned to point out the subject and predicate 
in declarative propositions will have no difficulty with exclamatory 
and interrogative ones. To alter the definitions before given to suit 
these kinds would be to make difficult a very easy matter. 

§ 138. With regard to imperative propositions, the case 
is still easier. In these, the subject is always the pronoun 
representing the person addressed. Hence the subject of 
an imperative proposition can be nothing else than the 
pronoun thou, ye, or you. But it is rarely expressed at all, 
the whole proposition forming the predicate. 



EXAMPLES. 



Loweth the ox over his fodder ? 

Will the meek be forever oppressed ? 

Can the doctor save him? 

How rapidly the cars run I 

Come to the old oak tree. 

Fling away ambition. 

Do these men know their rights ? 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

How often would I have gathered them I 

Are the fixed stars suns? 

How beautiful is the snow I 

What a world of trouble he is in I 

Be ye therefore perfect. 

Be not hasty in thy speech. 



GRAMMATICAIj. 



Subjects 

ox. 

meek. 

doctor. 

cars. 

(ye-) 

(thou.) 

men. 

thou. 

(thou.) 

I. 

stars. 

snow. 

he. 

ye. 

(thou.) 



Predicates, 
loweth, 

will be oppressed. 

can save. 

run. 

come. 

fling, 
do know. 

seest. 

give. 

would have gathered. 

are. 

is. 

is. 

be. 

be. 



EXEBOISES. 

Compose sentences as follows : 

1. An interrogative with gold as the subject. 

2. An exclamatory with iron as the subject. 
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3. A declarative with truth as the subject. 

4. A declarative with lying as the subject. 

6. An interrogative with hang as the predicate verb. 

6. A declarative with atncck as the predicate verb. 

7. An exclamatory with hits as the predicate verb. 

8. An imperative with come as the predicate verb. 

9. An imperative with forgive as the predicate verb. 

10. An imperative with be as the predicate verb. 

11. A declarative with look as the predicate verb. 
13. An interrogative with be as the predicate verb. 

Vni. ACCIDENTAL ELEMENTS-MODIFIERS. 

§ 139. The accidental elements of propositions are of 
three kinds, modifying^ complementary y and supplementary. 
Modifying elements may belong either to the subject or 
predicate ; complementary and supplementary to the pre- 
dicate alone. 

§ 140. Modifying elements are those terms, whether 
simple, complex, or compound, that directly qualify either 
the grammatical subject or the grammatical predicate. 
Thus in the proposition, 

''Fraudulent dealers seldom succeed," 

fraudulent and seldom are the modifying elements, because 
the one qualifies the subject dealers^ and the other quali- 
fies the predicate verb succeed. 

§ 141. Modifying elements are of two kinds, adjective 
and adverbial; the former modifying substantives, or 
words regarded as substantives, and the latter qualifying 
verbs, participles, adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions. 

§ 142. Adjective modifiers embrace not merely adjective 
words, limiting and qualifying, but also possessives and 
appositives, or nouns in apposition. 

§ 143. Adjuncts are regarded either as adjective or ad- 
verbial, according as they qualify a substantive or a verb, 
participle, adjective, or adverb. 
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EXAMPLES OF ADJECTIVE MODIFIEBS. 

7%w dog is well trained. 

Large rivers intersect the country. 

Tht witness's testimony was clear. 

Napoleon, the French commander^ was again victorious. 

Ships in distress often put into this port. 

§ 144. In case the subject of a proposition is an in- 
finitive or a participle, it may be modified by adverbial 
modifiers; sometimes a participle is modified both by 
an adjective and an adverbial modifier. 

EXAMPLES. 

To speak fluently is the gift of nature to some. 

Talking alomL is strictly forbidden. 

Your chiding him so severely offended him. 

§ 145. Adverbial modifying elements are those that mod- 
ify the predicate verb. They include not merely adverbs 
proper, but also nouns, infinitives, and adjuncts, used as 
adverbs. Any of these will be a remote adverbial element 
when attached, not to the predicate verb; but to any other 
word of the kinds usually modified by adverbs. 

EXAMPLES OF ADVEBBIAL MODIFIEBS. 

A hungry lion leaped suddenly ujxm him. 

He will return to-morrow. 

They eagerly seized the opportunity. 

He was incessantly smoking. 

The family resided many years in Lexington, 

We will go home to-morrow, 

EXERCISE. 

Modify the nouns in the following propositions by adjective and 
the verbs by adverbial modifiers : 

Lion — ^roars. Pen — writes. Man — ^lives. Flowers — ^bloom. Books — 
endure. To sleep — ^is sweet. Baskets — were filled. Honors — ^were 
bestowed. Blessings — were appreciated. Xamps — were hurning. 
Commerce — was promoted. Legends — have been told. Ideas — 
suggest. Beauty — delights. Conscience — ^may condemn. 
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IX. COMPLEMENTARY ELEMENTS. 

§ 146. The complementary element of a proposition is 
that term which, in some cases, is added to the predicate 
verb, when intransitive, to fill out its otherwise imperfect 
meaning. 

The complementary term has a very close relation to 
the subject, as will be seen in the following examples: 

Grass is green. 

Horses are quadrupeds. 

The girl looks sick. 

Alexander was a conqueror. 

This is the ripest apple of all. 

Franklin has been called a philosopher. 

Who are you? 

§ 147. Because the complementary element seems to fill 
out or complete the predicate, the noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun that constitutes it is often called the predicaU-noun, 
predicate-adjectivey etc. 

Some grammarians call this olemont the attribute of the predicate 
Terb. Each of these names, the complementary element^ the attribute^ 
the predicate noun, adjective^ etc., has its significance, and to each 
there are some objections. In the present unsettled state of the 
grammatical nomenclature, we hayo no right to fix upon one to the 
exclusion of the others. 

§ 148. Whether the complementary element be a sub- 
stantive or an adjective, it may be either a simple, or a 
complex, or a compound term. If complex, it will have 
such modifiers as appropriately belong to it; that is, it will 
have adjective modifiers, if it is a substantive; otherwise, 
its modifiers will be adverbial. The following are ex- 
amples of complementary elements, some of which are 
compound, others very complex : 

Milton's poetry is always healthful^ bright, and vigorous. 

The seducers of the heart are honor, affluence, and pleasure. 

It is time for thee to work. 

This is the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

The chief object of education is not to store the mind with knowledge. 
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EXEBCISES. 

I. Point out the complementary elements in the following propo- 
sitions : 

Socrates was wise. The honest will be accounted worthy. The 
railroad is a convenience. Lions are not courageous. His old age 
was devoid of comfort. Large was his bounty. I am the chief of 
TJlva's isle. The roaring torrent is deep and wide. Are these the 
rewards of virtue? Be true to nature. You may be sure of it. This 
is the first and great commandment. The reasons given by the gen- 
tleman for his extraordinary conduct are these. 

II. Supply complementary elements to the following imperfect 
propositions : 

Learning is . Novel reading is . The Bible may be con- 
sidered . The life of a missionary may be . The region 

beyond the grave is not . To calculate shrewdly is . The 

states of Greece were . Every teacher should bo . "Would 

you be ? Death has been called . Art thou ? Phys- 
ical science may be . Time must not be . Washington was 

made . These beautiful pictures are . Can such a pirate 

be ? "Was the medicine ? 

X. SUPPLEMENTARY OR OBJECTIVE ELEMENTS. 

§ 149. If a predicate verb is modified by several adverbial 
terms or adjuncts, they all bear the same relation to the 
verb they modify. But that is not the case with supple- 
mentary or objective elements. If a verb has more than 
one object, they are of different kinds and receive dif- 
ferent names. 

This remark does not apply to compound objects, that is, compound 
terms used as objects, the components of which will, of course, all 
bear the same relation to the verb. 

§ 150. The object of a transitive verb is that word that 
expresses the thing on which the action is exerted. Thus 
in the proposition, 

"Thomas drank wine," 

wine is the word expressing that on which the action of 
drinking was exerted. 
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§ 151. Some verbs that really imply no action, take 
objects; that is, they are followed by substantives that 
manifestly sustain the same relation to them that is sus- 
tained by objects to truly active verbs. Thus: 

"Charles owned a horse.^^ 
"I would have eowrageJ*^ 

§ 152. Some transitive verbs are followed by two sub- 
stantives, the one expressing that on which the action is 
exerted, the other the effect or result of that action on 

the first object. Thus in the proposition, 

"Who made Thomson president," 
the two objects are Thomson and 'president; the former 
shows on whom the action was exerted, and the latter 
shows the result of that action. To distinguish these, 
the former is called the 'primary object, the latter the 
secondary or attributive object. 

§ 153. Moreover, sometimes the person to or for whom 
any thing is done is expressed by a substantive following 
the verb. This may likewise be expressed by an adjunct 
following the object, with the preposition to or for as the 
connective. But it is just as frequently expressed by a 
substantive without a preposition, preceding the trtie 
object of the verb. Thus: 

"He made me a knife." 

To distinguish this kind of object from the true object 
of the verb, it is called the indirect or dative object, while 
the true object is called the direct object. 

§ 153. We have thus three kinds of objects, any two of 
which may follow a transitive verb : 

1. The primary, or direct object; 

2. The secondary, or attributive object; 

3. The indirect, or dative object. 

But whenever it is not necessary to distinguish the first 
of these from either of the others, as when a verb has 
only one object, it is sufficient to call it the object. 
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§ 155. There* are a few verbs (viz., those signifying to 
askj to teachy etc.) that are followed by two objects which 
it seems hard to designate, whether as direct and indirect 
objects, or as two direct objects. Thus in the prop')8ition, 

"He taught me grammar," 

it is difficult to say whether this means he taught grammar 
to me J or whether me is an object on which the act of 
teaching was exerted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Single object, simple. 

Who made man? 

They would have elected Jefferson. 

I have not read Easselas. 

Single object, compound. 

Who created the heavens and the earth? 
They would have elected Jefferson and Burr. 

Primary and secondary objects. 

Who made thee a ruler ? 
They would have elected Jefferson president. 

Direct and indirect objects. 

I will sing you a song. 

Would you grant him such a request? 

EXEBCISES. 

Compose sentences containing either of the four kinds of proposi- 
tions (see J 121-125), and containing the words enumerated below, 
in the relations as specified by the following numbers : 

1. As grammatical subject. 

2. As complementary element. 
8. As direct or primary object. 
4. As secondary object. 

6. As indirect object. 

6. As adjunct modifying the subject. 

7. As adjunct modifying the predicate verb. 

8. As adjunct modifying the complement. 

9. As independent. 
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HerO) . . . . ] 


L 2 


3 


4 


5 


6. 




8 


9 


Assistant, . . ] 


L 2 


8 


4 


6 


6 




8 


9 


Modesty, . . , '. 


L 2 


3 


4 


6 


6 




8 


9 


JL \2Ia?X I • • • • 


L 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


9 


Kentucky, . . . ] 


L 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


9 


Workman, . . ] 


L 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


9 


To kill, . . . . ] 




3 


4 




6 




8 




Singing, . . . ] 


L 2 


3 






6 


7 


8 








MODEL. 













1. The conquering hero comes. 

2. Jackson was the hero of New Orleans. 

3. We will honor the true hero. 

4. I call the self-governed man a Aero. 

5. Give the hero his just reward. 

6. The praises of the Aero fill every mouth. 

7. He was compared to a Aero. 

8. This sword is a gift to the Aero of Champlain. 

9. HerOj thy name shall be our watchword. 



XI. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

§ 156. A simple sentence is one that contains only one 
proposition. 

§ 157. B\it a proposition may constitute one of the ele- 
ments (cither essential or accidental) of another proposi- 
tion, the two thus constituting a complex sentence. In 
such cases, the proposition that is embraced in the other 
as part of it, is said to be subordinate to it. 

§ 158. One proposition may be subordinate to another 
in two ways ; either as incorporated in it, or dependent upon 
It. In the former case, no connective is used; in the 
latter, there is a connecting word, either expressed or 
understood, and the clause sustains to it the relation of a 
subsequent. 

EXAMPLES.- 

Incorporated, Eepeat the words, ^^How doth the litUe bicsy 6ee." 
Dependent. You may go, when you can say it. 
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§ 159. A subordinate proposition may be either substan- 
tivey adjective (adnominal), or adverbial. 

§ 160. If it performs in a sentence any of the functions 
of a substantive, standing as the subject or object of a 
verb, or in the predicate after an intransitive verb, or in 
apposition with some substantive word, it is called a sua- 
stantive clause. 

EXAMPLES. 

Incorporated clause as the subject. How can it be done? is the 
question that puzzles me. 

Dependent clause as stdject. That he will lie, is known to every- 
body. 

Incorporated clause as object. The governor said, " "What evil hath 
he done?" 

Dependent clause as object. I would remind you that you have 
made a promise. 

Incorporated clause as predicate substantive. His answer was, "1 
care not." 

Dependent clause as predicate stibstantive. The difficulty has been 
that it would not stay there. 

Incorporated clause as substantive in apposition. The question, 
"What shall we eat? is a serious one. 

Dependent clause as substantive in apposition. The doctrine that the 
sun is the center was taught by Pythagoras. 

§ 161. If a subordinate proposition is used to limit some 
substantive in the sentence, it is called an adjective (or ad- 
nominal) clause. 

§ 162. An adjective (adnominal) clause is never an in- 
corporated clause : it is always introduced by a connect- 
ive; and that connective must either be a relative pro- 
noun, or one of the conjunctive adverbs used in the place 
of a relative governed by a preposition. Of course the 
antecedent of this connective is the word modified by the 
clause. 

§ 163. If the modified word is a verb, participle, adjec- 
tive, or adverb, then the dependent clause is said to be 
adverbial. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Dependent clause as adjective element : 
The book — thai I am reading — is interesting. 
'BiQ—thai endureth to the end — shall be saved. 
Study nature — whose laws are all interesting. 

These were small states — in which every man felt himself important, 
I will revisit the spot — where I was horn, 

2. Dependent clause as adverbial element: 
The wicked flee — when no man pursueth. 

Wheresoever the carcass is — the eagles will be gathered together. 

If thine enemy thirst — give him drink. 

He will never be rich — because he is wasteful. 

He is as strong — as Samson {was strong). 

"Write to me every week, so — that J mxty Inow your whereabouts.* 

EXEBOISE. 

Insert in each of the following sentences two dependent clauses; 
one adjective, and the other adverbial : 

The man walked. Herod killed James. He will lose his friend. 
Be thou obeyed. Can an evil tree bring forth good fruit? Go to 
Rome. Life is a great poem. Beginners need the best teachers. 
The day ended well. The piano is made of rosewood. 

XII. RESTRICTIVE AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL CLAUSES. 

§ 164. Adjective (adnominal) clauses may be distin 
guished into two diflferent kinds: restrictive and circum- 
stantial. 

§ 165. A restrictive clause is one that is essential to the 
meaning of its antecedent or modified word, in the par- 
ticular connection in which it occurs. A circumstantial 
clause is not absolutely essential to the meaning or truth 
of the proposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

(Hestrictive clause. \ 
who is my friend/ would not speak so 

(Oircmnstantial danse. \ 
who is my friend,/ assures me of the fact. 

* Whereabouts is a colloquial word, allowable only in conversation and familiar letters, 
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(Besfadctive daxise. \ 

that hath done this thing/ shall surely die. 

(Oiroumstantial danse. \ 

who had been a galley slave among the Spaniards,/ 

borne* jsith a desire to avenge his wrongs. 

/ Restxictiye clause. \ 

Th( iver \whioh separates Maryland and Virginia/ is 660 miles 

long. 

(Cii'dunstantial dause. \ 

whioh separates Maryland and Virginia J is 

560 miles long. 

(Bestriddve daase. \ 

when guests were always welcome/ have passed away 

(Adverbial clause. \ 

when he was twelve years old./ 

The last two examples will show that the connective 
of a restrictive clause is not in every case a relative pro- 
nonn, but may be a conjunctive adverb, used in the sense 
of a relative governed by a preposition. 

EXERCISE. 

I. Compose sentences using the following clauses both as restrictive 
and circumstantial, limiting either the subject, the attribute, or the 
object of the entire proposition, changing the relative pronoun into 
who^ whichy or that, as the antecedent may demand. 

Which bloom in spring. 

Which stood on the hill. 

That I saw in Charleston. 

Which assist us in difficulty. 

That would regard omens. 

Whom we have known for many years. 

Whose laws are worthy of attentive study. 

That can not perish. 

In which every man had a voice. 

In which I take no delight. 

Wliom none can love. 

That darkened the horizon. 

MODEL. 

The flowers which bloom in spring are the most regarded. 
I love violet \ whioh bloom in spring. 



N 
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II. Modify the substantives in the following propositions by adjec- 
tive clauses, either restrictive or circumstantial : 

The river is swollen. 

The picture is a master-piece. 

The hunter shot the deer. 

The maiden has read the book. 

Impulses lead to action. 

The journey was a tedious affair. 

The island abounds in fruit. 

Ink will stain the skin. 

XIII. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

§ 166. Adverbial clauses are divided into four sorts; 
those expressive of 

1. Place; 

2. Time; 

3. Manner; 

4. Relations apprehended by the judgment. 

§ 167. Adverbial clauses of place are those which have 
for their connective some one of the conjunctive adverbs, 
where^ whither^ whence^ wherever, whither soever,, QiQ, 

EXAMPLES. 

I stand where Chatham stood. 

I am going whence I shall not return. 

He leadeth him whithersoever he will. 

§ 168. Adverbial clauses of time are those which have 
for their connective some one of the conjunctive adverbs, 
when, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, till, until, since, 
whenever, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

"When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 
I have not seen him since he was married. 
While the steam was escaping, we could hear nothing. 
Shall we see you again before you leave the city ? 
We are apt to listen to the song of that siren until she transforms 
OS into beasts. 
As we entered the cabin, deep groans saluted our ears. 
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§ 169. Adverbial clauses of manner are subdivided into 

1. Clauses of correspondence ; 

2. Clauses of proportion ; 

3. Clauses of consequence ; 

4. Clauses of equality ; 

5. Clauses of inequality. 

§ 170. Clauses of correspondence are those whose con- 
nective is the conjunction as, either alone or preceded by 
«o, such, or same, or followed by if or though, 

EXAMPLES. 

Do as you are bid. 

I will bring such apples as I find. 

I will act as if you were present. 

§ 171. Clauses of proportion are connected by the — the 
used before two comparatives, as 

"The more I ate, the more I wanted to eat." 

§ 172. Clauses of consequence are those whose connect- 
ive is the conjunction that, preceded by so or such. 

EXAMPLES. 

The old lady was so feeble that she could not stand the journey. 
We will raise such a tempest of indignation that they ¥nll be 
obliged to yield. 

§ 173. Clauses of equality are those whose connective 
is the conjunction as, preceded by as when equality is 
affirmed, by so when it is denied. 

EXAMPLES. 

These cherries are as sour as vinegar.* 
That paper is not so white as this.* 

§ 174. Clauses of inequality are those whose connective 
is the conjunction than, preceded by some adjective or 
adverb in the comparative degree. 

* Tbese clanses are elliptical, as will be explained hereafter. 

10 
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EXAMPLES. 
The private was braver than the captain. 
The chimney is less injured than the roof. 

EXEBCISES. 

Modify the verbs, participles, or adjectives in the following propo- 
sitions by adverbial clauses of the several kinds described in the fore- 
going nine sections : 

We dwell. Charles has gone. Light has dawned. A man was 
killed. A beautiful fountain rose. The oil was burning. Honor 
comes. The walls are crumbling. Their swords will flash. The lily 
is white. Snow is whiter. Henry is more candid. "Was this inor- 
dinate ambition ? Can a man be blameless ? I ask the question plainly. 
Sunny hours are passing. Will man live again? You are well 
known in the city. Let us hear thy voice. 

XIV. CLAUSES EXPRESSING RELATIONS APPREHENDED BY 

THE JUDGMENT. 

§ 175. Clauses that express relations apprehended by 
the judgment are of four kinds: 

1. Causal; 

2. Conditional; 

3. Final; 

4. Adversative. 

§ 17^. Causal clauses are those that give the reason for 
the statement contained in the leading clause. They use 
the connectives because, for, as, whereas, since, and inas- 
much as. 

EXAMPLES. 

He took medicine because he was sick. 

"Whereas this law is unjust, it ought to be repealed. 

§ 177. Conditional clauses are those that express some 
event, the happening or not happening of which will 
more or less affect the truth of the leading proposition. 
They use the conjunctions if, unless, though, lest, except, 
provided that, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 
If you enjoy health, you should be thankful. 
Unless you see miracles, you will not believe. 
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§ 178. Final clauses are those that express the purpose 
or motive for which the action expressed by the leading 
clause is performed. They use the conjunctions that and 
lest. That is sometimes strengthened by the adjunct in 
order. 

EXAMPLES. 

I will stay at home, in order that you may attend the lecture. 
You should wear your shawl, lest you might take cold. 

§ 179. Adversative clauses are those which concede some 
thing opposed to the statement of the leading clause. 
They use the conjunctions though, although, notwithstand- 
ing, however, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Though he is poor, he is respected. 

However careless he may seem, he really is deeply concerned 
about it. 

EXERCISE. 

Compose leading clauses, to which the following subordinate clauses 
are to be joined, either preceding or succeeding them, as the usages 
of the language may seem to require: 

Because I do not know him. 

If you will only read the book. 

That he might regain his health. 

Though he was rich. 

Since it is now too late to retreat. 

Unless my friend objects. 

In order that I might examine the case. 

Although he was extremely feeble. 

Whereas no one has yet been injured. 

Lest you lose the golden opportunity. 

That I might not be insulted by him. 

As honesty is the best policy. 

For no one else will trust him. 

MODEL. 

I can not trust him, because I do not know him. 
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XV. COMPOUND BENTENCEa 

§ 180. Compound sentences are those that are composed 
of simple or complex propositions connected by co-ordi- 
nate conjunctions, expressed or understood. 

§ 181. The propositions composing a compound sen- 
tence are called its members. 

§ 182. If each member is complete in itself, requiring 
no other member to make out the sense, the sentence is 
said to bo a full compound sentence; otherwise it is a 
partial compound sentence. 

BXAMPLEa 
PULL COMPOUNDS. 

Life is short and art is long. 
Either the rain must come, or the plant will die. 
The vigor of Omar began to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his 
heady strength departed from his hands, and his feet lost their agility. 

PARTIAL COMPOUNDS. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

They sing and dance the livelong day. 

Life is short and very uncertain. 

The soil produces wheat and oats. 

The altitude, not the latitude, makes the climate salubrious. 

§ 183. Although it is generally by co-ordinate con- 
nectives that the members of compound sentences are 
connected, yet there is one variety that constitutes an 
exception to this inile. In this variety, the last member 
of the sentence has for its connective a relative pronoun, 
or conjunctive adverb, the antecedent of which is not 
any single word in the foregoing member, but the fact 
or circumstance therein asserted. These may be called 
appended members. 

EXAMPLES. 

He will not take the remedy ; which makes his case hopeless. 
The townsmen mutinied, and sent to Essex; whereupon he came 
thither. 
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§ 184. The conjunctions nor and neither^ when not used 
as correlatives, but as equivalent to and combined with 
some negative, serve to connect appended members to the 
other parts of compound sentences, especially in poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

His memory has not yet perished ; nor shall it, while freedom lives. 
Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue; neither shalt 
thou be afraid of destruction. 

They never spied his welcome step again; 
Nor knew the dreadful death he died 

Far down that narrow glen. 

XVI. PARTIAL COMPOUNDS. 

§ 185. Each partial compound sentence may be con- 
sidered as the resultant of contracting a full compound 
sentence. This contraction is what gives rise to com- 
pound terms. 

EXAMPLES. 

James will go to the fair, 

John will go to the fair, 

"William will go to the fair. 

Contracted. — James, John, and William will go to the fair. 

This animal will eat flesh, 

This animal will eat vegetables. 

Contracted. — This animal will eat both flesh and vegetables. 

Philosophy makes us wiser men ; 
Christianity makes us better men. 

Contracted. — Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity makes us 
better, men. 

Measure your life by acts of goodness; measure not your life by 
years. 

Contracted. — Measure your life by acts of goodness, not by years. 

§ 186. In most cases a sentence that contains one or 
more compound terms may be resolved into as many 
simple propositions as there are components in all its 
compound terms. 
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EXBBOISE. 

Let the pupil be required to separate the parts of the following 
compound sentences, and to analyze each into its elements: 

Intrinsic worth, and not riches, ought to procure esteem. 

Milton burned with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur. 

"Washington was the head of a nation, and not of a party. 

Zeal without knowledge, courage without prudence, and peaceful- 
ness without principle, arc dangerous qualities. 

God's love to us is not a technical dogma, but a living and practical 
truth. 

Beauty haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in 
the hues of the shell, and the precious stone. 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, the Puritans 
looked down with contempt. 

I soon perceived that I had the power of losing and recovering 
these sensations, and that I could, at pleasure, destroy and renew this 
beautiful part of my existence. 

Come when the heart beats high and warm with banquet-song and 
dance and wine, and thou art terrible. 

XVII. CONTRACTION OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

§ 187. Complex sentencos aro capable of contraction, 
as well as those that are compound; but in this case 
there is no compound term or compound element formed. 
The contraction of a complex sentence is effected in one 
of two ways : ellipsis and abridgment. 

§ 188. Ellipsis consists in leaving out of a sentence 
some word or words necessary to its grammatical con- 
struction, but not essential to its meaning. As performed 
upon complex sentences, it generally consists in omitting 
from one clause some words that can be supplied from 
the other. 

EXAMPLES. 

He can read better than I (can read). 

If yo'j ftcoept not this opportunity, he will (accept this opportunity). 
The peabdnt's cabin contains as much content as the sovereign's 
palace (contains content). 

Bryant wrote good poetry while (he was) yet a youth. 
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Your patrons, if (they are) not already dissatisfied, will soon 

become so. 

Though (I am) not a prophet, I can easily foretell this man's fate. 

If you are not fond of wine, it may sometimes be beneficial; if you 
are (fond of wine), it will always be hurtful. 

§ 189. A complex sentence may also be contracted by 
the abridgment of its dependent clause. 

§ 190. A dependent clause is said to be abridged when 
it is converted into an infinitive or participial phrase, the 
finite verb becomes the infinitive or participle that con- 
stitutes the basis of the phrase, and the connective of the 
clause is omitted. Of course the infinitive or participle 
into which the finite verb is reduced may have modifying, 
complementary, or supplementary accompaniments, just 
as the verb has before its change. 

EXAMPLES. 
Dependent clauses. Abridged phrases. 

"When no man pursueth No man pursuing. 

Because he is wasteful He being wasteful. 

As the birds were* sweetly singing . The birds sweetly singing 
That you would speak distinctly . . . You to speak distinctly. 

§ 191. It is a general rule, governing all abridgments, 
that if the subject of the dependent clause refers to the 
same person or thing as the subject of the leading clause, 
the dependent subject is dropped, being absorbed, as it 
were, in the leading subject. 

EXAMPLES. 

Full form. Abridged. 

I desire that I maj'' read Tenny- I desire to read Tennyson. 

son. 

I intend that I shall go to college. I intend to go to college. 

Do you know how you can solve Do you know how to solve an 

an equation? equation? 

§ 192. But if the subject of the dependent clause is dif- 
ferent from that of the leading clause, it is generally 

* In the abridgment this verb beoomes absorbed in the participle. 
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retained, bnt changed in case. In the construction that 
is generally called the nominative absolute, however, the 
case is not changed, but the relation is. 

EXAMPLBS. 

Full form. Abridged. 

I desire that you should read I desire you to read Tennyson 

Tennyson. 

I hear that he has gone to col- I hear of* his having gone V> 

lego. college. 

As the steamboat has arrived, The steamboat having arrived, 

we will walk down to the we will walk down to the 

landing. landing. 

§ 193. There are three cases or sorts of abridgment: 

1. A substantive clause abridged to a participial sub- 
stantive phrase; 

2. An objective substantive clause abridged to an ob- 
jective infinitive phrase; 

3. An adverbial clause abridged to a participial phrase, 
or to a so-called absolute substantive phrase. 

§ 194. I. A substantive clause, whose connective is the 
conjunction thaty may be abridged by changing the verb 
into a participle corresponding in voice and tense, drop- 
ping the connective, and either omitting the subject, 
according to the foregoing rule, or else reducing it to the 
possessive case. Thus: 

Full form. Abridged. 

That he is homely, is nothing. His being homely is nothing. 

That Henry was sick, was known Henry's being sick was known 

to us all. to us all. 

We knew that Henry was sick. "We knew of Henry's being sick. 

I boasted that I was a printer. I boasted of being a printer. 

She confessed that she had aided She confessed (to) having aided 

the rebels. the rebels. 

§ 195. II. An objective substantive clause may be 
abridged by changing the verb into an infinitive, cor- 

* Of ^ inserted because the verb hear is not ased in its transitive sense. 
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responding in voice and tense, dropping the connective, 
and either omitting the dependent subject, or changing 
it into the objective, as the primary object of the verb 
Thus: 



Full form. 



Abridged. 



I desired that he would go to his I desired him to go to his room 

room. 
We believe that thou art the We believe thee to be the Christ. 

Christ. 
I remember that he was an old I remember him to have been 



man then. 



an old man then. 



I wished a hundred times that I I wished a hundred times to die. 

might die. 
The Congress resolved that they The Congress resolved to enforce 



would enforce terms still more 
severe. 



terms still more severe. 



§ 196. III. An adverbial clause that states the occasion 
whereupon, the manner how, or the reason why, any 
event took place, may be abridged by changing its pred- 
icate verb into a corresponding participle, omitting the 
connective, and conforming to the general rule as to the 
retaining or dropping of the subject. 

§ 197. If the subject is dropped, then the participle of 
the abridgment limits the subject of the leading verb. 

§ 198. But if the subject is retained, it is apparently* 
separated from all syntactical connection with the leading 
clause, only limited by its own participle, and whatever 
modifier may accompany it. Thus : 



Full form. 
When I had made a firfe, I 

warmed myself. 
As I looked over the paper, I 

saw this advertisement. 
As we were exceedingly tossed, 

we lightened the ship. 



Abridged. 

Having made a fire, I warmed 

myself. 
Looking over the paper, I saw 

this advertisement. 
Being exceedingly tossed, we 

lightened the ship. 



* This is generally called the nominative absolute, but it is only apparently abaolate. 

11 
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When shame is lost, all virtue is Shame being lost, all virtue is 

lost. lost. 

If we have secured peace of mind, Having secured peace of mind, 

we may smile at misfortune. we may smile at misfortune. 

If peace of mind has been se- Peace of mind being secured, we 

cured, we may smile, etc. may smile, etc. 

After the doors were shut, ho The doors being shut, he came 

came and stood in the midst. and stood in the midst. 

EXERCISE. 

Abridge the following complex sentences in any of the three modes 
that will suit : 

They met daily that they might concert plans of opposition. 

His favorite project was that he might make Scotland a republic. 

These sycophants well know that they deserve punishment. 

Some persons may think that Burt was a man of vulgar and pro- 
Baical mind. 

While they had a constant apprehension of danger, how could they 
enjoy the fine scenery? 

The English then considered that the Highland Scotch were mere 
savages. 

If this point is admitted, wo proceed to the next argument. 

Since the conquest of Spain was their object, they left no means 
untried that they might effect a landing on the Peninsula. 

When the summing up on both sides was completed, the judge pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury. 

As we were passing through the straits, we were detained by a 
dense fog. 

Because some truths are diflScult of comprehension, the weak reject 
them. 

Johnson declared that wit consists in finding out resemblances. 

If my reputation is utterly gone, what a wretch am 1 1 

When this scheme was disclosed to the Helvetii, they compelled 
Orgetorix that he should plead his cause in chains. 

As you were present, he would not tell all that he knew. 

I believe that you are an impostor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PUNCTUATION* 

§ 199. Punctuation is the art of dividing written or 
printed discourse into certain larger or smaller portions 
by means of points or marks, in order that the relations 
of the words and clauses may be clearly seen, and their 
meaning readily understood. 

§ 200. It is a common impression that points are in- 
tended as guides to the voice in oral reading. It is true 
that they serve this purpose incidentally : but their pri- 
mary use has reference to the syntactical arrangement of 
the sentence, and the dependence of its component parts. 
The pupil must bear in mind that good enunciation or 
delivery requires many a pause where syntax does not 
recognize any break in the discourse; and sometimes a 
point is required where no pause should be made by the 
voice. 

§ 201. Another general direction which the pupil must 
observe is the following: Never insert a point unless 
there is some rule requiring it, or unless it is necessary to 
prevent a misunderstanding of the sentence. Be guided by 
the ruleSy no matter how few or how many points they may 
require. 

§ 202. The art of Punctuation may be conveniently 
discussed under four general divisions, viz. : 

1. Terminal Punctuation, which has reference to the end 
of sentences; 

2. Interclausal Punctuation, which has reference to the 
separation of the clauses and members of sentences ; 

3. Interstitial Punctuation, which has reference to the 
more minute divisions of sentences; 

4. Quotation Pointing. 

* The teacher is cautioned against hurrying the pupils in this chapter. 
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I. TERMINAL PUNCTUATION. 

The general rules for Terminal Punctuation have been given in the 
Preliminary Exercises in the first part of this Manual. Nothing 
remains to be added here, except to give the rules for the dasK when 
UBed as a terminal point. 

The Tebmikal Pabh. 

§ 203. The dash ( — ) is used at the end of a sentence 
that is broken off or left unfinished. 

§ 204. The dash is also added to a full stop, to indicate 
a greater pause or separation between the sentences than 
the full stop alone would require. 

§ 205. On this principle, the dash is used in the narra- 
tion of conversations, to indicate the change in the 
speaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

But, my good lord, — 208 

I pause for a reply. — 204 None? then, etc. 

"What I" exclaimed I, from the depths of my starvation, "nothing 
else? Haven't you any eggs?" — 206 «<No."— 206 "Any cut- 
lets?"— 206 "No."— 205 "Any potatoes?"— 206 Ever the same 
reply, "No." 

EXERCISE. 

Supply periods, dashes, exclamation and interrogation points where 
they are needed in the following extracts : 

' . In front of our inn, a man held in his arms a fine, well-dressed 
little boy, and cried in a high, loud, measured, monotonous drawl, 
continuously over and over "His mother died in Carlisle we have 
traveled twenty-seven miles to-day I have no money she left this boy 
yesterday he walked eighteen miles this is no deception I have seen 
better days friends his feet are lacerated I am in search of work I am 
young and strong he can not walk his mother died in Carlisle help me 
in my lamentations I have but sixpence for myself and boy I am 
compelled to beg I am young and strong his mother died in Carlisle 
I am in search of work his feet are lacerated" and so on Ve watched 
from the windows perhaps two minutes and saw seven persons drop 
coppers into his hat. 
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2. Thereupon I told the coachman this story : 

j^t the Bull-ring, the other day, one woman accused another of 
cheating, and in return was called a liar just as I was passing, they 
came to hlows, and hammered each other very severely, a crowd col- 
lected, and formed a ring about them in a moment it was my impulse, 
with perhaps two or three other persons, to rush in and part them ; 
but ** Hands off fair play " was the cry raised by the crowd so that we 
were in danger of being roughly handled ourselves they fought like 
tigers, till the blood ran freely at length the hair of one of them fell 
over her eyes "tut tut'' said the coachman and as she tossed her head 
backward, and tried to draw it off with one hand she got a facer ; and 
then, one two three down she went "fair play" shouted the crowd, as 
they pulled off the victor, and bore her away the fallen woman was 
picked up, and men and women crowded around her, to express their 
sympathy for her ill-luck one brought a comb, another a mug of 
water, and another a black bottle in a minute, she had her face 
washed, her hair drawn up and knotted, tobacco crowded up her nose 
to staunch the blood, and she had taken a good pull at the bottle and 
the last I saw of her, she was standing before the butcher's shop (I 
had forgotten to say that the victorious woman had been taken into a 
butcher's shop) standing before the butcher's shop with her sleeves 
rolled up sparring with her clenched fists, and screaming^ "Come on 
come on Oh I '11 fight you only give me fair play, and I '11 fight you" 
"it must have been a nuisance," said the coachman; "where were 
the police" "in America every man in sight would have been a po- 
liceman, if necessary, to have parted them" "don't you like fair 
fighting, then, you Americans" asked the coachman. 

II. INTERCLAUSAL PUNCTUATION. 

§ 206. The pupil should impress upon Ms mind the gen- 
eral principle that a simple sentence, of plain, natural 
structure, without ellipsis, transposition, or any other oc- 
casion for the suspension of the meaning, requires no 
point in it from beginning to end. It is only when the 
natural connections of the words are in some way inter- 
rupted, or when the simplicity of the structure is super- 
seded by^A. complexity of some kind, that it becomes 
necessary to indicate the grouping of the words by 
points. 
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§ 207. The points used to separate the clauses of a 
complex, or the members of a compound sentence, are of 
four kinds, as follows: 

The colon, (:) 

The semicolon, (;) 

The comma, (,) 

The dash, (— ) 
§ 208. Of these, the colon marks the larger and more 
obvious divittions of a sentence; the semicolon, those not 
80 groat; and the comma, the least of all. 

The Dash Interruptive. 

§ 209. I. The dash is variable in this respect. When 
used alone, it denotes some interruption or sudden turn 
of thought, some incoherency or want of unity in a 
sentence. 

§ 210. II. The figure of syntax called anacoluthon is 
always indicated by a dash. 

§ 211. III. The dash is also used when some word or 
phrase of the foregoing clause is repeated for the purpose 
of explanation or comment. 

§ 212. The pupil must be cautioned against the very 
objectionable practice of using the dash where a comma 
or some other point is properly due; a practice which 
results from carelessness or ignorance, and which is almost 
as culpable as bad spelling. 

EXAMPLES. 

Politicians are brilliant, versatile, profound, far-seeing — 209 every 
thing but honest. 

And bid her (you mark me!) on next Wednesday — 209 but stop I 
what day is this? 

He had no malice in his mind — 209 
No ruffles on his shirt. 
Newton was a Christian ; — 211 Newton I whose mind ^xirst forth 
from the fetters cast by nature on our finite conceptions. 

Yes, the poor boy, the friendless Sam, with whom our story began, 
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had become the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson ! — 211 Johnson 1 uni- 
versally acknowledged as the wisest man and the greatest writer in 
England. 

Leonidas, Cato, Phocion, Tell, — 210 one peculiarity marks them all: 
they dared and suffered for their native land. 

''Grindstone, — 209 cheese, — 209 cheese, — 209 grindstone!" muttered 
Bunker, now evidently puzzled and doubtful. 

Exercises to be provided as before recommended. 

CoMPOirND Sentences. 

§ 213. The members of a full compound sentence are 
separated either by a colon, a semicolon, or a comma: 

§ 214. I. A colon, if the members are long, and no 
connective is expressed; 

§ 215. II. A semicolon, if the members are short, and 
there is no connective, or long, with a connective ; 

§ 216. III. A comma, if the members are short, and the 
connective is expressed. 

§ 217. The parts or members of a contracted sentence 
are separated by commas; 

§ 218 — Unless the members are long, and subdivided by 
interstitial commas ; in that case they are separated by a 
semicolon. 

§ 219. An appended member (see § 184) must be sep- 
arated from the preceding member by a comma or semi- 
colon, according to the closeness of the connection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Satire should not be like a saw, but a sword : 214 it should cut and 
not mangle. 

Do not think yourself perfect ; 215 it is human to err. 

Harbor no malice in thy heart ; 216 it will be a viper in thy bosom. 

It is unworthy of one great people to think falsely of another : 214 
it is unjust,216 and therefore it is unworthy. 

Religion must be the spirit of every hour ; 216 but it can not be the 
meditation of every hour. 

He is a freeman whom the truth makes free,216 and all are slaves 
beside. 
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The Jews ruin themselves at their Passovei *, <16 the Moors, at their 
marriages ; S16 and the Christians, in their law-suits. 

Scott built a castle^Sie but he bfoke his heart. 

I have promised to pay it,si6 and I will pay it. 

For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me;S16 and 1 
say to this man, " Go, "216 and he goeth j2l6 and to another, " Come, "216 
and he cometh ; 216 and to my servant, *' Do this," 216 and he doeth it. 

Beauty flows in the waves of light,217 radiates from the human 
face divine,2l7 and sparkles in the pathway of every child. 

Prosperity is naturally ,217 though not necessarily ,217 attached to 
virtue and merit; 216 adversity ,217 to vice and folly. 

He will not take the prescribed remedies,2l9 which makes his case 
hopeless. 

They obstinately refused to give bail ; 219 whereupon the judge re- 
manded them to prison. 

They desired that we should remember the poor ,* 219 the same which 
I also was forward to do. 

He has consented to insert the word in the bill,219 which is all that 

I asked. 

The very best method of faminhing exercises in Fhnctnatlon is as follows : 
Let the teacher select some piece of composition, containing illustrations of the 
rules that the pnpil has an yet learned, and first, run his eye over the piece to mark 
every point in it which is not an instance of the application of those roles. Then let 
him dictate tlie nelcction to the pnpil, phrase by phrase, mentioning, as they occur, 
nil the marko<l pointn, but not the others. Finally, lot the pnpU be required to supply 
all the omitted pointR, marking each one with the number of the section containing 
the rule for its insertion. 

As a model, the following extract from Kinglake'a Eothen is given, just as it 
should be dictated by the teacher to a pnpil at this stage of his progress: 

EXTRACT. 

Whilst I remained at Cairo, I thought it worth while to see some- 
thing of the Magicians, who may be considered as it were the lineal 
descendants of those that contended so stoutly against the superior 
power of Aaron I therefore sent for an old man who was held to be 
the chief of the Magicians, and desired him to show me the wonders 
of his art the old man looked and dressed his character exceedingly 
well the vast turban, the flowing beard, and the ample robes, were all 
that one could wish in the way of appearance the first experiment (a 
very stale one) which he attempted • to perform for me was that of 
attempting to show the forms and faces of my absent friends, not to 
me, but to a boy brought in from the streets for the purpose, and said 
to be chosen at random a pan of burning charcoal was brought into 
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my room, and the Magician bending over it, sprinkled upon the fire 
some sweet substances which must have consisted partly of sj ices, or 
sweetly burning woods; for immediately a fragrant smoke arose, 
which curled around the bending form of the wizard, while he pro* 
nounced his first incantations when these were over, the boy was 
made to sit down and a common green shade was bound over his 
brow then the wizard took ink and, still continuing his incantations, 
wrote certain mysterious figures upon the boy's palm and directed 
him to rivet his attention to these marks, without looking aside for 
an instant again the incantations proceeded and, after a while, the 
boy, being seemingly a little agitated, was asked whether he saw any 
thing on the palm of his hand he declared that he saw a kind of mil- 
itary procession with fiags and banners which he described rather 
minutely I was then called upon to name the absent person whose 
form was to be made visible I named Keate you were not at Eton 
and I must tell you, therefore, what manner of man it was that I 
named ; though I think you must have some idea of him already, foi 
wherever from utmost Canada to Bundelcund wherever there was the 
whitewashed wall of an officer's room, or any other apartment in 
which English gentlemen are forced to kick their heels, there likely 
enough (in the days of his reign), the head of Keate would be seen 
scratched or drawn with those various degrees of skill which one 
observes in the representations of saints any body, without the least 
notion of drawing, could still draw a speaking, nay, scolding likeness 
of Keate if you had no pencil, you could draw him well enough with 
a poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke of a candle he was little 
more (if more at all) than five feet in height, and was not very great 
in girth but in this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions 
he had a really noble voice, which he could modulate with great skill 
but he had also the power of quacking like an angry duck and he 
almost always adopted this mode of communication in order to inspire 
respect he was a capital scholar but his ingenious learning had not 
"softened his manners," and ?Md "permitted them to be fierce" tre- 
mendously fierce he had the most complete command over his temper 
I mean over his good temper, which he scarcely ever allowed to 
appear you could not put him out of humor that is, out of the iU- 
humor which he thought to be fitting for a head-master his red 
shaggy eyebrows were so prominent that he habitually used them as 
arms and hands, for the purpose of pointing out any object toward 
which he wished to direct attention the rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own he wore a 
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fancy dress, partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, and partly 
that of a widow woman I could not by any possibility have named 
any body more decidedly differing in appearance from the rest of the 
human race " whom do you name " " I name John Keate " Now, what 
do you sec" said the wizard to the boy "I see," answered the boy, I 
see a fair girl with golden hair, blue eyes, pallid face, rosy lips" there 
was a shot I shouted out my laughter, to the horror of the wizard, 
who, perceiving the grossness of his failure, declared that the boy 
must have known sin (for none but the innocent can see truth), and 
accordingly kicked him down stairs one or two other boys were tried 
but none could "see truth " they all made sadly "bad shots" notwith- 
standing the failure of these experiments, I wished to see what sort 
of mummery my magician would practice, if called upon to show me 
some performances of a higher order than those which had been 
attempted I therefore entered into a treaty with him, in virtue of 
which he was to descend with me into the tombs near the Pyramids, 
and there evoke the Devil the negotiation lasted some time, for 
Dthemetri*, as in duty bound, tried to beat down the wizard as 
much as ho could and the wizard, on his part, manfully stuck up for 
his price, declaring that to raise the Devil was really no joke, and 
insinuating that to do so was an awesome crime I let Dthemetri have 
his way in the negotiation but I felt in reality very indifferent about 
the sum to bo paid, and for this reason, namely, that the payment 
(except a very small present, which I might make, or not, as I chose) 
was to be contingent on auecesa at length the bargain was made and it 
was arranged that after a few days to be allowed for preparation, the 
wizard should raise the Devil for two pounds ten, play or pay no 
Devil, no piastres the wizard failed to keep his appointment I sent to' 
know why the deuce he had not come to raise the Devil the truth was 
that my Mahomet had gone to the mountain the plague had seized 
him he was dead. 

CoicPLEZ Sentences. 

§ 220. Every subordinate clause of a complex sentence 
must be separated from its leading clause by a comma, 
except in the following cases : 

§ 221. I. When either the leading clause or the subor- 
dinate is very short, and the latter comes directly after 
the former; 

♦ This was my Greek servant, or valet. 
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§ 222. II. When the subordinate is a dependent substan- 
tive clause, and comes after the leading verb ; 

§ 223. III. When the subordinate is a restrictive adjective 
clause, closely following the substantive which it limits ; 

§ 224. lY. When the subordinate is adverbial, and 
closely connected to the word which it modifies by a 
conjunctive adverb; 

§ 225. Y. When the subordinate is adverbial, and is 

introduced by one of the conjunctions that, as, or than, 

referring to a corresponding word in the leading clause. 

The corresponding words or antecedents preceding these 

conjunctions that do not allow a comma to separate them, 

are: 

Such I i^efore <Aa<; 
So ) 

I before flw; 

Not 80 ) 

Other \ 

Else y before t?ian, 
or any comparative J 

Caution. — It must be observed, however, that the foregoing 
exceptions are overruled, and do not apply in the following 
cases : 

§ 226. I. When the subordinate precedes the leading 
clause (by § 241) ; 

§ 227. II. When the subordinate clause is considerably 
removed from the word which it modifies, by other words 
intervening ; 

§ 228. III. When the term modified by the subordinate 
clause is compound; 

§ 229. lY. When there are several subordinate clauses 
modifying the same term. 

EXAMPLES. 

Wealth is of no real use,220 unless it be well employed. 
Decide not by authoritative rules,220 when they are inconsistent 
with reason. 
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We obey the laws of society ,220 because they are the laws of virtue. 

If their lungs receive our air ,220 that moment they are free. 

We should be ashamed of many of our actions,220 were the world 
acquainted with our motives. 

Tell me 221 when you expect your brother to arrive. 

Socratas said 222 that he believed in the immortality of the souL 

I will go 224 whither thou goest. 

He went away 221 when I came. 

00221 where glory waits thee. 

When beggars die,226 there are no comets seen. 

Socrates announced to his companions,S20 as they stood weeping 
around him,2S7 that he believed in the immortality of the soul. 

Ho will capture all the horses, moles, and cattle,228 that he miay 
meet in his march. 

Come,229 when you plea8e,229 as you please,229 with whom you 
please. 

What is more wonderful than the human eye,220 that sees all 
around ? 

Remember whose eye it is 223 that sees you. 

He was so much agitated 225 that he could not speak. 

It is better to trust in the Lord 226 than to put confidence in man. 

Hear the words 223 that I speak to thee. 

So shall my word be,220 that goeth out of my mouth. 

Honor thy father and thy mother ,220 that thy days may be long in 
the land. 

I will now retire,220 as I am no longer wanted. 

I will now retire 224 as I entered. 
Exercises as before. 

§ 230. When either of the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence, or if the members of a compound sentence, is 
broken into fragments by interstitial or subordinate 
interclausal points, the greater interclausal point should 
be elevated, if a comma, into a semicolon ; if a semicolon, 
into a colon ; in order to mark out clearly the construc- 
tion of the entire sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey from every weed; 230 while 
Arachne, like the spider, sucks poison from the fairest flowers. 
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As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial,2i7 but did 
not see it moving; 230 and it appears that the grass has grown,220 
though nobody ever saw it grow: 230 so the advances we make in 
knowledge,220 as they consist of such minute 8teps,220 are perceivable 
only by the distance. 

§ 231 — Note, Whenever the observance of this rule 
would defeat the very object of it, that is, render the 
sentence more obscure, it must not be insisted on. 

Contracted Sentencss. 

§ 232. When a complex or compound sentence is con- 
tracted by ellipsis, a comma is generally used to mark 
the place where the omitted words belong. 

§ 233. But the comma indicating an ellipsis may be 
omitted when the members are very sh(\pt, and where 
the style is lively and rapid, provided there is not the 
least danger of obscurity. 

EXAMPLES S. 

The wise man considers what he wants; the fool ,232 what he 
abounds in. 

Life is precious, and death 233 certain. 

§ 234. The contraction of a sentence by abridgment 
does affect its punctuation; 

§ 235 — ^Except in the case in which a substantive clause, 
before the leading verb, and separated from it by a comma, 
is abridged into a participial phrase; this demands the 
removal of the comma. Thus; 

That he is homely ,226 is nothing. 
Abridged, His being homely 236 is nothing. 

§ 236. When a sentence is contracted by combination, 
so that the resulting partial compound contains a com- 
pound term, it must be punctuated by the rules for Inter- 
stitial Punctuation (§ 245-268.) 
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The Coinciding op Points. 

§ 237. Whenever two rules coincide in requiring a point 
at one place, if not the same, the greater point supersedes 
the less. But if one of them is a dash, or the period in- 
dicating an abbreviation, both points should be used. 
Nevertheless, with the single exception of the exclama- 
tion point, it is not allowed to double any point. 

EXAMPLES. 
The question ,220 What is beauty? 287 will puzzle anyone to answer. 
If he desires the degree of A. M.,287 let him see that he deserves it. 
I take — 209 eh I — 287 as much exercise — 209 eh 1 — 287 as I can, Madam 
Gout. 

Independents and Contextuals. 

§ 238. All words and phrases that are either independ- 
ent (absolute) or contextual, or in any manner discon- 
nected with the structural part of the sentence, must be 
separated from it by one comma, or two if necessary. 

Contextual words are those that indicate the connection of the sen- 
tence, as a whole, with the paragraph, or the body of the discourse. 
To the foregoing rule there are two exceptions: 

§ 239 — 1. Interjections, exclamations, and some voca- 
tive words and phrases are followed by the exclamation 
point. 

§ 240 — 2. The responsive words, yes, yea^ no, nay, are 
sometimes separated from the rest of the sentence by a 
colon. 

EXAMPLES. 

Secondly,238 this conduct is forbidden in the Bible, in express terms. 
Unquestionably ,238 Napoleon was a genius. 
"Why ,288 this is rank injustice. 
"Well, 238 do as you please. 

Generally speaking,288 the slaves were contented. 
In the last place,238 my hearers, 238 this is a word of comfort. 
Boy,238 bring me my horse. 

Come,238 Anthony ,238 and young Octaviu8,238 come,288 revenge 
yourselves alone on Cassius. 
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To return to my 8ubject,238 I would remark that these principles 
are acknowledged by all who have discussed the question. 
«This said,288 he formed thee,238 Adam, 288_thee, 238 O man I 

Merciful Heaven 1 239 how can we save him ? 

Alas 1 289 my noble boy 1 289 that thou shouldst die ! 

Soldiers and fellow-citizens ! 289 I congratulate you on this victory. 

No : 240 you never think of me now. 

Has he left you? — Yes: 240 but I care not. 

Transpositions. 

§ 241. When there is a transposition of the elements 
of a proposition, so that an adverbial, or complementary, 
or objective element comes before the verb, or if there is 
any other departure from the natural order, a comma or 
two must be introduced to mark the transposition. 

But to this rule, there are tha following exceptions : 

§ 242 — I. When the sentence is not very long, and the 
inversion is so complete as to throw the subject last, no 
comma is required. 

§ 243 — II. When the inversion is made by placing some 
adjunct at the beginning of the sentence, the comma may 
be omitted, if its omission will not cause obscurity. 

§ 244 — III. Transpositions are so frequent and natural 
in poetry that it is not necessary to use the same strict- 
ness in marking them as in prose. 

EXAMPLES. 

To those who labor,24i sleep is doubly pleasant. 
Of all the passions, 241 pride is the most unsocial. 
. All the appearances of nature,24i I was careful to study. 
Whether such a person as Homer ever existed,24i we can not say. 
Whom he loveth,24i he chasteneth. 
Silver and gdtd have 242 i none. 

Down from this towering peak 243 poured a roaring torrent. 
Through her rags 243 do the winds of winter blow bleak. 
In infancy 243 the mind is peculiarly ductile. 

To thee 244 I pour my prayer. 

Remote from towns 244 he ran his godly race. 
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III. INTERSTITIAL PUNCTUATION. 

§ 245. The only point that is used to indicate the sub- 
divisions of a clause or member of a sentence is the 
comma ; and the pupil needs again to be cautioned to use 
it only where the rules strictly require it. 

Compound Terms. 

§ 246. The interstitial punctuation of a compound term 
depends upon the simplicity of its components, and the 
presence or absence of the connecting conjunction. If 
the components are simple terms, or terms almost simple 
(such as a noun accompanied by a single modifier, or a 
verb with its adverb), united by a coxy unction expressed, 
a separating point is not necessary. 

§ 247. But if the components are decidedly complex, 
or if the conjunctions are not expressed before every com- 
ponent but the first, separating commas are demanded. 

§ 248. If the components are arranged in pairs, commas 
are placed between the pairs. 

BXAMPLES. 

Liberty 246 and eloquence have been united in all ages. 

"We often see rank 246 or riches preferred to merit 246 or talent. 

The good 246 and the evil grow together in this world. 

Industry 246 and honesty 246 and temperance are all essential to hap- 
piness. 

Alfred the Great was a brave,247 piou8,247 and patriotic prince. 

The mountains rise like vast supernatural intelligences, taking a 
material 8hape,247 and drawing around themselves a drapery of awful 
grandeur. 

It is wonderful what genius 246 and perseverance will do. 

Sink or swim, 248 live or die,248 survive or perish,248 I give my 
hand 246 and my heart to this vote. 

§ 249. An apparent compound term is sometimes formed 
by introducing an explanatory or equivalent word or 
phrase after the word it explains, with the conjunction 
or. Whenever there is the least danger of obscurity, 
the added phrase must be preceded by a comma. 
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EXAMPLES. 

The happiest bird of our spring is the Bob-o'-Lincoln,249 or Bobo- 
link, 220 as he is commonly called. 
He bought a book called ** City Scenes, 249 or a Peep into London." 

§ 250. When the compound term is a modifying ele- 
ment, and comes immediately before the word that it 
modifies; or when it is a series of verbs in immediate 
connection with their common subject going before them, 
or their common object coming after; or when it is an 
adverbial, complementary, or supplementary element 
coming directly after the verb; then no comma should 
intervene to separate the compound term from its proper 
syntactical connection. 

EXAMPLES. 

White,247 red,247 and yellow250 roses were growing on intertwined 
bushes. 

Alfred the Great was a brave,247 wise,247 and patriotic250 prince. 

The discourse was beautifully ,247 elegantly ,247 and forcibly260 de- 
livered. 
• The child260 can creep,247 8kip,247 walk,247 and run. 

The arts250 prolong,247 comfort,247 and cheer260 human life. 

True politeness is260 modest,247 unpretending,247 and generous. 

Learn260 patience,247 calmness,247 self-command,247 disinterested- 
ne8s,247 love. 

Adjuncts. 

§ 251. When a preposition is removed some way from 
from its antecedent by the intervention of several words, 
a comma is often placed before it to prevent obscurity. 

§ 252. This rule also applies to the word to used as the 
sign of the infinitive. 

§ 253. If the preposition is immediately preceded by 
some adverb qualifying it, the comma must of course pre- 
cede the adverb. 

EXAMPLES. 

The moonbeams dance to and fro with the breeze and the waves,26i 
through the livelong night. 

12 
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Methinks this suit needs not be long pending,2i7 but may be decided 
without any more ado,25i with a great deal of equity. 

From their sides spout cataracts of flame,25i amidst the pealing 
thunder of a fatal artillery. 

As I was stepping down from the fence,220 I saw a large snake 
coiled up, 253 just under my outstretched foot. 

Tyrant8,220 when reason and argument make against them,220 have 
recourse to violence,262 to silence their opponents. 

Subject Pointing. 

§ 254. When tlio grammatical subject of a proposition 
is directly followed, by its verb, or is separated only a 
little way from it by the intervention of a few words, no 
comma should be allowed to precede the verb, so as to 
divide it from the subject. 

§ 255. But when the entire or logical subject is very 
long, so as to throw the grammatical subject some distance 
from the verb, or if the logical subject, though quite short, 
contains a verb, then a comma is generally necessary to 
separate the subject and predicate of the proposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

Grand,247 gloomy ,247 and peculiar ,241 he264 gat upon his throne a 
scoptered hermit. 

He that takes up the opinions of any church without examining 
them,255 has neither truly searched after truth,2i7 nor found it. 

He who teaches,266 often learns himself. 

The idea of what ought to be,256 rises from the bosom of what is. 

Appositives. 

§ 256. Two or more nouns, or nouns and adjectives, 
grouped together so as to form one complex name, such 
as Paul the Apostle, Peter the Great, the river Indus, the 
Hooky Mountains, etc., must not be separated by a comma. 

§ 257. But if the latter word of such a group is a 
noun clearly in apposition with the former, or if it is an 
adjective or participle accompanied by several modifying 
words, a comma should be placed before it. 
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EXAMPLES. 

The Caucasus256 Mountains and the Ural256 Mountains form the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 

John C. Calhoun,257 the greatest of American 9tatesmen,266 -^as 
never president of the United States. • 

Worship thy creator ,267 God. 

The cotton was bought by Jones266 Brothers and Co. 

KoU on,238 thou266 dark and deep blue ocean,238 roll I 

Thou,238 Father ,238 mark^st the tears I shed. 

The majestic main,267 a secret world of wonders in itself, 266 sounds 
His eternal praise. 

James,267 awkward in his person,265 was not qualified to command 
respect. 

Pabbntheticals and Interpositioks. 

§ 258. Any word, phrase, or clause, that is inserted in 
a sentence to explain the leading proposition, or introduce 
an incidental remark, is called a parenthesis, and must be 
designated as such by being inclosed in the curve marks 
(such as those which inclose this clause). 

EXAMPLES. 

Matilda (268 such was the lady's name)268 smiled sweetly at this 
address. 

Are you still (258 1 fear from the tone of your letter you must bo)268 
troubled with these apprehensions? 

For I know that in me (268 that is, in my flesh)268 dwelleth no good 
thing. 

§ 259. Some recent writers use, instead of parenthetic 
curves, two dashes, to inclose a parenthesis; but the 
practice, though it may be tolerated, is hardly to be en- 
couraged. 

§ 260. Sometimes a word, phrase, or clause, though 
properly belonging to the sentence, is introduced in such 
a manner as to interrupt the regular connection of the 
other words of the sentence, somewhat in the manner of 
a parenthesis. This is called an interposed word or phrase, 
and it must always be separated by points from the rest 
of the sentence. 
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§ 261. If the interposed phrase is short and simple, so 
as to require no commas within it, a comma before and 
after it is proper. 

§ 262. But if it contains a comma in itself, then it must 
be preceded and followed by a dash. 

EXAMPLES. 

The passions of mankind,260 however ,200 frequently blind them. 

Nothing on earth,26i I tell you,26i could induce me to reveal it. 

Nations,2«i as well as men, 261 fall in nothing that they boldly and 
resolutely attempt. 

Every passion, 261 however base or unworthy ,261 ig eloquent. 

I would stamp God's name,26i and not 8atan's,26l upon every inno- 
cent pleasure. 

Milton wa8,26i like Dante,26i a statesman and a lover. 

In the heathen world, — 262 where man had no divine revelation,2l7 
but followed the impulse of nature alone, — 262 religion was the basis 
of civil government. 

§ 263. This rule may be interpreted to cover those forms 
of quotation in which the specification of the author is 
succinctly given near the beginning of the quotation. 

EXAMPLBS. 

"I am glad,"268 gaid the prie8t,263 "that you are come." 

"With all thy getting, "263 gays Solomon,263 « get understanding. 

EePETITIOKB and ENUMERATIOirS. 

§ 264. Words or phrases repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis must be separated by commas. 

§ 265. But if the repetition is abrupt, or proceeds from 
hesitation, or is used for the sake of introducing a new 
thought, a dash is more properly used. 

BXAHPLBS. 

Verily ,264 verily ,264 I gay unto you, etc. 
Quit, 264 oh I quit this mortal frame. 
It is — 266 it is — 266 the cannon's opening roar. 
He is gone — 265 gone to return no more. 
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§ 266. When there is an enumeration of items, or ex- 
amples, or particulars, if it is formally introduced by such 
words as thuLS, following, as follows, this, these, etc., the 
whole enumeration must be preceded by a colon, and the 
several items separated by semicolons or commas, accord- 
ing to their length. 

§ 267. But if no such formal introductory word is used, 
and if the enumeration comes at the end of a sentence, a 
semicolon must precede it, and commas must separate the 
items. 

§ 268. Sometimes it is thought desirable to denote the 
enumeration in the form of a column or vertical list, still 
retaining its sentential connection with the foregoing 
matter. In that case a dash must precede the enumer- 
ation. 

§ 269. If ah enumeration is introduced into the very 
body of a sentence, whether preceded by the connective 
as or not, it is to be accompanied and separated by 
commas throughout. 

BXAHPLES. 

The human family is composed of five races, as follows :266 the Oau- 
ca8ian,266 the Mongolian,266 the American,266 the Maylayan,266 and 

the African. 

There are four genders ;267 the maflculine,267 the feminine,267 the 
common ,267 and the neuter. 
I will put you these articles at the following prices, viz. — 268 

Sugar @ 18 cents; 
Coffee @ 32 " 
Kice @16 " 
Articles for which we are dependent on foreign commerce, — 262 ag 
coffee,269 tea,269 pepper ,269 cinnamon,269 and spice, — 262 are,26l after 
all,262 not among the necessaries of life. 

V. QUOTATION POINTING. 

In addition to the rules for the marking of quotations given in the 
Preliminary Exercises toward the beginning of this Manual, the fol- 
lowing are needed to complete this branch of the subject: 
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§ 270. If one quotation is included within another, the 
interior one is marked by a single inverted comma at the 
beginning and a single apostrophe at the end. If the 
interior quotation contains still another, the marks are 
doubled again. 

§ 271. When the quotation extends through several 
paragraphs of prose, or stanzas of poetry, the double in- 
verted commas stand at the beginning of each paragraph 
or stanza, and the double apostrophes at the end of the 
last only. 

§ 272. If the quoted poetry is not broken into stanzas, 
a single inverted comma stands at the beginning of each 
line. 

§ 273. If the quotation is introduced by some such 
words as thuSj following, as follows, these words, etc., it 
should be preceded by a colon. 

§ 274. If the quotation is preceded by such words as 
those mentioned in the foregoing rule, and is broken from 
the preceding part of the discourse so as to begin a new 
paragraph, it should also be preceded by a dash after the 
colon. 

EXAMPLES. 

A minister of some experience remark8,220 12« I have heard more 
than one sufferer say ,220 270<i am thankful ;216 God is good to 
me; '215,270 and,220 when I heard that,220 J 8aid,220 27oat is good to be 
afflicted.'" 270,12 

I was struck with this sentence :273 — 274 12« Channing,267 the friend 
of humanity in every condition and under every garb,265 says,220 
270< When I consider the greater simplicity of their lives,247 and their 
greater openness to the spirit of Christianity ,220 I am not sure but 
that the 270«< golden age "270 of manners is to begin among those who 
are now despaired of for their want of refinement.' "270,12 

"What a wonderful mixture of humor and pathos there is in these 
verses of Oliver Wendell Holmes' 16 — 274 

271" But now he walks the 8treets,2i6 
And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn ;216 
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And he shakes his feeble head|232 
That it seems as if he said ,220 
270< They are gone 1 '6* 270 

271" The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom ;216 
And the names he lov'd to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb.2 

271" My grandmama has said — 259 
Poor old lady 16 she is dead 

Long ago — 269 
That he had a Eoman nose,2i6 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the 8now.2 

271" But now his nose is thin,2i6 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff ;216 
And a crook is in his back,2l6 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh.2 

271" I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 

At him here ;216 
But the old three-corner'd hat,247 
And the breeches,247 and all that,2M 
Are so queer 16 

271" And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring,220 
Let them smile as I do now,26i 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. "2, 271 

a72< O thou great Movement of the Universe,247 

* Or Change,247 or Flight of Time,— 220, 269 fop ye are onel— Bk 2W 

* That bearest silently this visible scene 

* Into night's shadow and the streaming rays 

* Of 8tarlight,238 whither art thou bearing me?* 
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Lfeel the mighty current bear me on,2i7 

Yet know not whither.2 Man foretells afar 

The courses of the stars ;216 the very hour 

He know8,2-27 when they shall darken or grow bright ;216 

Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 

Come unforewarn'd.2 Who next of those I love,266 

Shall pass from life,2i7 or ,261 sadder yet,26i shall fall 

From virtue ?4 Strife with foes,247 or bitterer strife 

With friends,247 or shame and general scorn of men — 259 

Which who can bear? — *» 2fi9 or the fierce rack of pain,266 

Lie they within my path?* Or shall the years 

Push me,26i with soft and inoffensive pace,26i 

Into the stilly twilight of my age ?* 

Or do the portals of another life 

E'en now,220 while I am glorying in my strength,220 

Impend around me?* Oh!6 beyond that bourne,24l 

In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that broad threshold,24i with what fairer forms 

Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 

Its workings?* Gently — 269 so have good men taught — 259 

Gently ,247 and without grief,24i the old shall glide 

Into the new ;216 the eternal flow of things,26l 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven,26i 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace." 2, 271 

Bbyant. 

Let the pupil be drilled by abondant ezerdae in dictation and the insertion of 
omitted points, until perfectly familiar with the foregoing roles. Snch practice ia 
valuable, not merely for the lUll in punctuation which it imparts, but for the insight 
into sentential structure which it demands, and eventually indnoes. 



» » ■ 



CHAPTER XV. 

VARIETY OP EXPRESSION. 

§ 275. One of the acquirements most important to the 
young composer is the ability to express a sentiment in 
different ways. This is called Varying the Expression 
of a thought. It may be effected in several methods, all 
reducible to two general heads: 1. Changing the struc- 
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ture of the sentence; 2. Kecasting the thought in a sen- 
tence entirely different. 

I. CHANGE OF SENTENTIAL STRUCTURE. 

§ 276. This is further reducible to three classes of oper- 
ations, as follows: 

1. The Use of Equivalent Elements; 

2. Change of the Form of Predication; 

3. Transposition of Elements. 

1. The Use of Equivalent Elements 

§ 277. The three classes of sentential elements which 
may be said to have equivalents belonging to the several 
forms of Terms, Phrases, and Clauses, are — 

1. Adjective Elements; 

2. Substantive Elements; 

3. Adverbial Elements. 

§ 278. To change an element of any one of these three 
kinds into an element of the same function, but having a 
different form, is called Converting an Element. 

1. The Conversion of Adjective Elements. 

§ 279. An element of a sentence having the function 
of an adjective may be — 

1. An adjective term, whether simple, complex, 

or compound; 

2. A possessive term ; 

3. A noun in apposition ; 

4. A participial or infinitive phrase ; 

5. An adjunct; 

6. A relative clause. 

The following sentences contain examples of these ac- 
cording to the numbers : 

1. A frugal man will save much. 

2. This man's farm has made him rich. 

8. Milton, t?ie author of Paradise Losty died poor. 

13 
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4. The eagle, watching his chance^ pounced upon him. 
6. The heir of great expectations has lost all. 
6. The mechanic who is industrious will succeed. 

It is very evident that in many cases one of these forms of adjective 
elements is convertible into several, if not all, of the others, without 
any considerable alteration of the meaning. Thus in the following 
sentences, the adjective elements indicated by the italics are of a dif- 
ferent form in each instance. 

1. A prudent man will observe his associates. 
4. A man having prudence will observe, etc. 
6. A man of prudence will observe, etc 

6. A man who is prudent will observe, etc. 

Again : 

2. Washington's grave is on the bank of the Potomac. 

4. The grave containing the remains of WashingtoUy is on the bank, 
etc. 

5. The grave of Washington is on the bank, etc. 

6. The grave that holds the remains of Washington is on the bank, etc. 

Again : 

8. Columbus, the discoverer of America, was born in Ghenoa. 

6. Columbus, hy whom America was discovered, was born in G^noa 

BXEBOISE. 

Let the pupil vary the expression in the following sentences by 
changing any of the adjective elements indicated by italics, into some 
other form. 

He was a visionary of a successful kind. 

He assumed a ridiculous gravity. 

We pronounced him an unskiUful workman 

Their undisciplined bravery was unavaitahle* 

The questions became perplexing, even annoying. 

Thoughts, which will never die, are now being published to the 
world. 

The sum of hummi, happiness remains nearly the same. 

My days ofpleoMire are nearly at an end. 

The Baron de Hazenbury, an experienced warrior, feared the deter- 
mination of the Swiss. 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, who have faith in God and 
nature, who believe that in all ages every human heart is human; 
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that in even savage bosoms, there are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
for the good (which) they comprehend not; that the feeble hands and 
helpless^ groping blindly in the darkness, touch His right hand in the 
darkness, and are lifted up and strengthened, — ^listen to this simple 
story, to this song of Hiawatha! 

The path of success in business is invariably the path of common 
sense. 

This was one of the dreams of his youth. 

He thought that he had opened a new way to the opulent East. 

His earnest words left on my susceptible mind an impression never 
to be effaced. 

He was averse to mixing with society. 

His desires were boundless. 

The nature of the Deity is incomprehensible. 

The woman that was drowning, and the man who rescued her, are 
engaged to be married. 

2. The Conversion of Substantive Elements. 

§ 280. The different forms which a substantive element 
may bear in a sentence, are the following : 

1. A noun or pronoun ; 

2. An infinitive or participle ; 

3. A nominal phrase, that is a noun accompanied 

by modifiers; 

4. An infinitive or participial phrase j 

5. A substantive clause. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Theft is wrong. 

2. Stealing is wrong. 

2. It is wrong to steal. 

3. The secret appropriation of the property of another is wrong. 

4. To take vnthout leave what belongs to another is wrong. 
4. Secretly taking the property of another is wrong. 

6. That one should take what belongs to another is wrong. 

1. He never relished calculation. 

2. He never loved to calculate. 

2. He was never fond of calculating. 

8. He never relished the process of computing numbers. 
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8. He was never fond of arithmetical processes. 

4. He never relished computing numbers. 

4. It was never agreeable to him to compute numbers. 

6. It was never agreeable to him that he should compute numbers. 

EXERCISE. 

Convert the substantive elements italicized in the following sen- 
tences into some other form. 

Attention^ application^ accuracy, method, punctuality, and dispatch, 
are the principal qualities required for the eflScient conduct of business 
of any sort. 

Repealing this or that act of parliament can not restore America to 
our bosom. 

Forced concessions are not to be relied upon. 

To select the best period for the action was the difficulty. 

A craving for rest was to him a sure sign of impaired vigor. 

Intense earnestness was his characteristic trait. 

His scheme was to call forth the utmost abilities of all. 

Happiness is the fruit of doing work well. 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

Man's inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn. 

3. Circumlocution. 

§ 281. The conversion of any simple term into an 
equivalent complex term is called circumlocution. This 
name is also given to any process by which we use many 
words to express what might be expressed in few. The 
circumlocution by which we substitute a nominal phrase 
for a single substantive is a matter of sufficient impor 
tance to demand a separate exercise. 

EXEBOISE. 

Convert the following substantives into equivalent nominal phrases: 
Women — water — fire — the sun — the moon — the planets — a tyrant — 
a hunter — a soldier — a ruler — a lawyer — ^birds — a railroad — gold — 
iron — ^glass — books — friends — a school — ^schoolmasters — physicians — 
merchants — ships — music — painting — printing — poetry — ^history — 
America — Paris — Holland — St.Helena — Napoleon — Alfred — Moses — 
Judas. 
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MODEL. 

Women — the fair sex — the daughters of Eve — the help-meet of 
man — the weaker vessel — ^the angels of the household, etc. 

4. The Conyeesiok of Adverbial Elements. 

§ 282. Under this head we will consider: 

1. The equivalents of simple adverbs; 

2. The equivalents of adverbial clauses. 

§ 283. I. The Equivalents of Simple Adverbs. Simple 
adverbs are the equivalents of adjuncts (nouns with prep- 
ositions) and can be converted into them with great 
facility. 

EXAMPLES. 

The consul resides here — in this place. 

He met the foe couragecmsly — with courage. 

He will come promptly — in due time. 

This expresses the thought precisely — with precision, 

§ 284. II. The Equivalents of Adverbial Clauses. Ad- 
verbial clauses are susceptible of various kinds of con- 
version into equivalents, the principal of which are the 
following : 

§ 285. (1.) An adverbial clause that expresses the occa- 
sion whereupon, the manner how, the reason why, or the 
end for which, a thing is done, or an event takes place, 
may be abridged in some one or more of the modes de- 
scribed in § § 190-198. 

EXAMPLES. 

When I found that I had missed the road, I retraced my steps. 
Abridged. Finding that I had missed the road, I retraced my steps. 
Because they have met with no disasters, they are vainly confident. 
Abridged. Having met with no disasters, they are vainly confident. 

§ 286. (2.) Sometimes a compound sentence is susceptible 
of reduction to the abridged form. This is the case when 
one of the members, like the subordinate clause of a com- 
plex sentence, expresses the occasion, manner, or reason, 
of the fact stated in the other member. 
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EXAMPLES. 

At last the bridge was completed, and the army passed over. 
Abridged. The bridge being at last completed, the army passed 
over. 
I was exceedingly exhausted, and soon fell asleep. 
Abridged. Being exceedingly exhausted, I soon fell asleep. 

§ 287. (3.) A complex proposition containing a causal 
clause is convertible into a compound proposition with 
an illative member. 

§ 288. An illative member is one introduced by one of 
the conjunctions, therefore^ hence, then, consequently, where- 
fore, and whence. It expresses the logical conclusion or 
inference authorized by the foregoing member. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ccymplex sentence with causal clause. The moon is eclipsed, because 
the earth intervenes between her and the sun. 

Compound sentence with illative member. The earth intervenes be- 
tween the moon and the sun ; therefore the moon is eclipsed. 

Complex sentence with causal clause. We dislike some persons be- 
cause wo do not know them well. 

(Compound sentence with illative member. "We do not know some 
persons well, consequently we dislike them. 

Complex sentence with causal clause. Since you are now well, you 
may cease taking the medicine. 

Compound sentence with illative member. You are now well ; hence 
you may cease taking the medicine. . 

§ 289. (4.) A conditional clause is capable of being ex- 
pressed into two ways ; one with the conditional conjunc- 
tion expressed, the other with it understood. In the 
latter form, the subject is put after the verb or its first 
auxiliary, as in interrogative sentences. 

EXAMPLES. 

If the cause were good, he would not be so fearful of defeat 
Without the conjunctimi. Were the cause good, he would not be so 
fearful of defeat. 
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If I had an ax, I would cut down this tree. 

With conjunction xmderatood. Had I an ax, I would cut down this 
tree. 

§ 290. (5.) A sentence containing a conditional clause 
may be converted into a compound sentence, with either 
an imperative or interrogative proposition for one of its 
members. 

EXAMPLEa 

If the cause were good, he would not be so fearful of defeat. 

Conditional clause converted into an imperative member. Let the 
cause be good, and he will* not be so fearful of defeat. 

Ckmditional clause converted into interrogative member. Is the cause 
good ? He will* not be so fearful of defeat. 

EXAMPLE or A CONDITIONAL IN FOUR FOBMS. 

1. If you would read my story, you could judge for yourself. 

2. "Would you read my story, you could judge for yourself. 
8. Read my story, and you can judge for yourself. 

4. "Will you read my story? then you can judge for yourselfl 

§ 291. (6.) Adversative clauses of different shades of 
meaning are convertible into three different forms. 

§ 292 (a.) In one, the clause remains adversative, but 
the arrangement and the connective are changed. 

EXAMPLE. 

Though he was so rich, yet no man called him haughty. — Rich as 
he was, yet no man called him haughty. 

§ 293. (b,) In a second kind the adversative clause is 
convertible into an adjunct with the preposition with, 
without^ notwithstanding, despite o/, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Although he has faults, I love him ; — Despite of his faults, I love 
him. 

Though he was so feeble, he devoted the whole day to study; — ^With 
all his feebleness, he devoted the whole day to study. 

§ 294. (c.) In a third kind, the adversative connective 



* Observe the clumge in the tense. 
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is changed into the modifier however , whatever, etc., limit- 
ing some word in the adversative clause. 

EXAMPLE. 

Though he is poor, he is respected; — However poor he is, he is 
respected. 

Though storms come, I shall he safe; — "Whatever storms come, I 
shall he safe. 

EXAMPLES OF ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES IN THE DIFFERENT FORMS. 

Though all others forsake him, I shall not: — Whoever forsakes 
him, I shall not. 

Although it was so hot, we worked on through the day : — Hot as it 
was, we worked on through the day : — Despite the heat, we worked 
on through the day. 

EXERCISE. 

Convert the following sentences into their equivalents hy any of the 
ahove-described methods that will apply. 

The good which men do is not lost, though it is often disregarded 

As they arc crowded in filth, the poor cease to respect each other. 

It wore no virtue to hear calamities, if wo did not feel them. 

If you make men intelligent, they will become inventive. 

Though a civilization may die, it leaves imperishable memorials. 

People are rude and impolite, because they are ignorant. 

We obey the laws of society, because they are the laws of virtue 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 

Dare to be good, though evil may surround you. 

If their lungs receive our air, that moment they are free. 

2. Change of the Form of Predication. 

§ 295. Of this mode of varying expression there are 
four kinds, each applicable to a limited number of sen- 
tences. 

§ 296. I. An affirmative can often be converted into an 
equivalent negative, or a negative into an equivalent 
affirmative, by the use of a word of opposite meaning in 
the predicate. 

EXAMPLES. 

Henry is diligent. — Henry is not indolent. 
The tree is not dead. — The tree is alive. 
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§ 297. II. A proposition in which the active voice of a 
transitive verb is used, can be converted so as to use the 
passive voice, and vice versa, 

EXAMPLES. ^ 

Galileo invented the telescope. — The telescope was invented by 
Galileo. 

The exercises will be conducted by one of the vice-presidents. — One 
of the vice-presidents will conduct the exercises. 

§ 298. III. When the subject of a proposition is an in- 
finitive coming before the verb, it can be changed in form 
by using the pronoun it as a substitute for the infinitive, 
and throwing the infinitive (together with its modifiers) 
after the predicate. 

EXAMPLES. 

To buy an unnecessary article merely because it is cheap, is not 
economical. 

Changed. It is not economical to buy an unnecessary article, merely 
Decause it is cheap. 

To excite false hopes is wrong. 

Changed. It is wrong to excite false hopes. 

§ 299. lY. A proposition containing an intransitive verb 
in the predicate may be changed by using the adverb 
there as a substitute for the subject, and throwing the 
entire or logical subject after the predicate. 

This idiomatic arrangement is preferable when a verb that is com- 
monly copulative is used attributively, or when the predicate verb is 
without modifiers, and the logical subject is very long. 

EXAMPLES. 

Silence was in heaven. — ^There was silence in heaven. 

In Antioch, a man celebrated for his wisdom and piety lived. — In 

Antioch, there lived a man celebrated for his wisdom and piety. 

A poor exile of Erin came to the beach. — There came to the beach 

a poor exile of Erin. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the teacher select any piece, say one in the reading-book used by the class, or 
taken from any book within the comprehension of the pnpils, and require them to 
vary as many of the sentences as can be, by the conversion of their elements or the 
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change of their predicates, by any of the modes described in this chapter. It miut be 
remembered that the object is not to improve the style, but simply to familiarize the 
papils with the various modes of expressing a thought ; the selection of the beat mode 
being reserved for a future chapter. 

8. Transposition of Elements. 

§ 300. There is a certain order in which the elements 
of a sentence are said to come naturally; an order which 
results mainly from the fact that, according to the genius 
of the English language, the grammatical relations be- 
tween the words are indicated, to a very large extent, by 
their relative position. The rules for this arrangement 
are given in some grammars. It is not necessary to re- 
hearse them here. It may be stated, however, that in 
the arrangement of adjuncts, clauses, and members, a 
very great freedom is allowed, and to some extent, also, 
in the arrangement of the essential and accidental ele- 
ments of a proposition. The following examples will 
best illustrate this: 

(1.) The verb placed before the subject. 

Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast. 
Fell the snow o'er all the landscape. 

(2.) Attribute and subject transposed. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
The gist of the matter is this. 

(3.) Object and verb transposed. 

The withering tree its blossoms shed. 

The depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 

(4.) Subject and object transposed. 

Eyes have they, but they see not. 

Sweet strains of music hear we then. 

Note. This form of transposition, as well as the preceding, can rarely be made 
without endangering the sense, unless either the subject or the object is a pronoun. 

(5.) Object placed before the subject. 

Lands he could measure ; times and tides presage. 
Yet a few days, and thee the all-beholding sun shall see no more in 
all his course^ 
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(6.) Adverbial adjunct thrown to the beginning. 

In power «nd wealth, exult no more. 

Into that glorious world, he constantly beckons us to follow him. 

To public opinion, all states must, in a measure, bow. 

(7.) Adverbial adjuncts interchanged in position. 

(1.) The throat of the animal was closed at last, as if by a vice, by 
the gladiator's hands. 

(2.) The throat of the animal was closed as if by a vice, at last, by 
the gladiator's hands. 

(8.) The throat of the animal was closed by the gladiator's hands 
at last, as if by a vice. 

(1.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it, with an oath, far 
from him, as a trophy, beneath the imperial box. 

(2.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it far from him, as a 
trophy, with an oath, beneath the imperial box. 

(8.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it beneath the impe- 
rial box, far from him, as a trophy, with an oath. 

(4.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it as a trophy, with an 
oath, far from him, beneath the imperial box. 

(8.) Subordinate clause and leading clause transposed^ 

Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

"What is the right path, few take the trouble of inquiring. 

All you hear believe not. 

"When a nation determines on war, it is wisdom to intrust their 
chief with plenary powers. 

If there is danger that he turn out to be a Cromwell or a Napoleon, 
that should make them weigh well the necessity for the war. 

He is a freeman, whom the truth makes free. 

Because the night was dark, they could not proceed. 

The foregoing embrace those forms of transposition that ordinarily occur. Let 
the pupil now be trained to a free nse of all of them, in the transposition of the 
sentences in the following: 

EXEROISE I. 

He did not read that valuable history which you lent him. 
Virgil has justly contested the praise of judgment with Homer. 
A little rivulet flowed at the bottom of the garden. 
There is a calm fountain of sober thought underneath our happiest 
mirth. 
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Sensible men have a strong antipathy to egotists and pedants. 

We show ourselves superior to injuries by forgetfulnea* of them. 

We approach one another in approaching the summit of ajnountain. 

idleness is the most incorrigible of all evil habits. 

The evening star has lighted her crystal lamp. 

Books can not be profitably read without much thought. 

Distinct articulation is an essential requisite of good delivery. 

Try to find a reason for not being angry, before giving way to 
anger. 

Man catches a glimpse of the vast significance of the unseen and 
the eternal through the dim veil of the visible and perishing. 

The Muse of History, too often blind to true glory, has handed down 
to posterity many a destroyer of thousands of his fellow-men ; she has 
left us in ignorance of the name of this real hero, of Haarlem. 

A man can not take the full measure of his knowledge before he is 
hurried out of life's school; hence we are forced to regard this as only 
the lowest form of our existence. 

EXERCISE II. 

Let the teacher select Bome piece, and require the pupils to vary all the sentences it 
contains by one or more of the foregoing methods, and also by the use of synonyms. 

MODEL. 

1. But in all his disputations, it was an invariable maxim with him 
never to interrupt the most tedious or confused opponents ; though, 
from his pithy questions, he made it evident that, from the first, he 
anticipated the train and consequences of their reasonings. 

2. But in all his debates, his invariable rule was never to interrupt 
the most irksome or confused antagonists ; though he proved by his 
pithy interrogatories that, from the first, he foresaw whither their 
reasonings tended, and where they would end. 

3. But it was a rule from which he never swerved in all his dispu- 
tations, never to break in upon the remarks of his opponents, however 
tedious and confused they might be ; though his significant questions 
made it evident that he anticipated, from the first, the drift and con- 
sequence of their arguments. 

4. But in all his discussions, though from his pithy questions it was 
made evident that he anticipated the train and consequences of his 
opponents' reasonings from the first; yet he made it an invariable 
rule never to interrupt them, no matter how irksome and prolix they 
might be. 
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6. But though he made it evident, by his pithy questions, that he fore- 
saw from the first the train and consequences of the reasonings of his 
opponents in all his disputations, yet it was his invariable maxim 
never to check them, however tedious or confused they might be. 

6. But though he anticipated from the first, the drift and conclu- 
sions of his opponents' arguments, as was made evident by his pithy 
questions, yet it was a maxim from which he never swerved in any 
disputation, not to interrupt even the most tedious and confused of 
them. 

7. But to interrupt opponents, however tedious or confused in their 
remarks, was what he never allowed himself to do in any of his dis- 
putations ; though it was made evident . by his pithy questions that, 
from the first, the train and consequences of their reasonings were 
anticipated by him. 



n. RECASTING THE SENTENCE. 

§ 301. The mode of varying the expression, which is 
called "recasting the thought in a different sentence," is 
one that is not subjected to any fixed rule or described by 
definite terms. It is the imitation of just such differences 
as constitute the peculiarities of individual styles. What 
words a writer may select to express a thought depends 
on an incalculable combination of accidents, and the va- 
riety of possible expressions for any thought it is im- 
possible to designate. All the exercises under this head 
must be purely the result of the pupil's own ingenuity. 
The following model will show what is intended : 

It is required to recast in different sentences the expression, AU 
men mus^ die. 

1. We must all die. 

2. All mankind must die. 

8. Death is the fate of all men. 

4. It is fated that all men shall die. 

6. Death is the inevitable lot of all. 

6. The dissolution of our existence is fated. 

7. It is a law of nature that human life shall have its termination. 

8. Human life is limited. 
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9. There is nothing more certain than death. 

10. Death is the fate that awaits all men. 

11. Death is the unavoidable destiny of all that live. 

12. Nothing is more certain than that we all must die. 
18. Man is mortal. 

14. Mortality is a necessary condition of human nature. 

16. All the paths of life lead unto the grave. 

16. Every man must pay the debt of nature. 

17. We must all return to the dust. 

18. Every man must surrender his hold on life. 

Let the teacher dictate short and eaey sentences to be thus varied hy recasting, to 
the extent of the pupil* s abilities. 



♦ ■ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TRANSLATION OF POETRY INTO PROSE. 

§ 302. Before applying the principles of the preceding 
chapter to the rendering of English poetry into English 
prose, such as will not transgress any of the rules of style 
yet delivered, it is necessary to explain and enumerate 
what are called poetic licenses. These are forms of ex- 
pression, more or less opposed to what the rules of prose 
style require, which the poets are allowed to use, partly 
to compensate for the restrictions laid upon them by the 
demands of meter and rhytne, and partly because the 
very irregularity thus allowed them imparts an indefina- 
ble charm to their phraseology. Tet these irregularities 
must not be looked upon as innovations. On the con- 
trary, nearly all are ancient forms that were in com- 
mon use when the language was in the. freedom of its 
youth. What the poets demand is that they shall not be 
forced by the usages of modem prose to lay aside these 
ancient forms, now invested with the peculiar charm of 
antiquity. Those poetic licenses which can not be thus 
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accounted for as relics of the antique, will be found to be 
the imitations of classical idioms, whose claim to allow- 
ance is of the same nature. The very spirit and genius 
of poetry is fantastic: its dress may well correspond. 
But far other are the aims of prose, and hence, for prose 
there are no licenses. Even the poet is not allowed every 
liberty. Though he may draw upon the vocabulary and 
the syntax of the entire language, past as well as present, 
and even imitate the peculiarities of the classic tongues, 
yet beyond this he can not go. He must have precedent, 
Saxon, Norman, or classic, for every departure he makes 
from prose usage. Thus it comes to pass that all the 
poetic licenses may be specified and generalized. We 
reduce them, first, to three general heads: 

1. Peculiarities of diction ; 

2. Syntactical violences ; 

3. Strong figures. 

I. PECULIARITIES OF POETIC DICTION. 

§ 303. These may be conveniently considered under 
these three heads: 

1. Words rarely found elsewhere than in poetry; 

2. Peculiar forms of words ; 

3. Compounds peculiar to the poets. 

§ 304. I. Of the words rarely found elsewhere than in 
poetry, there are: 

(a.) Nouna, such as benison, emprise, fane, guerdon, ken, welkin, 
sheen ; 

(b.) AdjecUvea^ such as darkling, darksome, globous, agape; 

(c.) Verha^ such as ween, trow, espy. 

(d,) Prepositiona or adverbs^ such as neath, besouth, thorough, 
sans, etc. 

§ 305. II. Of the peculiar forms of words, there are: 
(a.) Primitives, used as if they had no derivative of 
the part of speech required. Such its 
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amaze for amazement lone for lonely 

adorn for adorned scant for scanty 

acclaim for acclamation slope for sloping 

consult for consultation submiss for submission 

even for evening yon for yonder 

fount for fountain list for listen 

helm for helmet ope for open 

lament for lamentation hark for hearken 

morn for morning dark for darken 

plaint for complaint threat for threaten 

weal for wealth sharp for sharpen 

disturb for disturbance wilder for bewilder 

fail for failure lure for allure 

dread for dreadful reave for bereave 

drear for dreary vail for avail 

hoar for hoary. bide for abide 

(b.) Abbreviated forms of words ; such as 

targe for target corse for corpse 

ebon for ebony eve for even 

vermil for vermilion 

(c.) Words enlarged by paragoge; such as 

paly for pale steepy for steep 

stilly for still vasty for vast 

(d.) Adjectives formed by the suffix y, and adverbs by 
lyj such as are not common in prose ; such as 

dimply sheety writhy 

gleamy spiry haply 

heapy steely inly 

moony towery felly 

(e.) Yerbs formed by the prefix be, and adverbs by the 

prefix a, used where the primitive form, or some other 

derivative form, would have been used in prose; such as 

bedim begird beweep 

bespread bespray (part besprent) 

bedeck (part bedight) adown 

anear aneath atween 

atwixt aright aleft 

These adverbs are often used as prepositions. 
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§ 306. III. Compounds peculiar to the poets, 
world-rejoicing ill-omened 

dewy-skirted hell-doomed 

hollow-whispering all-bearing 

sky-woven famine-struck 

strange-voiced 

n. SYNTACTICAL VIOLENCES. 

§ 307. These may be arranged under the five following 
heads: 

1. Violent ellipsis ; 

2. Pleonasm; 

3. Hyperbaton; 
4 Enallage; 

5. Foreign idioms. 

§ 308. I. Violent ellipsis, 
(a.) Of the article. 

What dreadful pleasure I there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast. — Bbattie. 
Brought death into our world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden. — Miltoit. 

(6.) Of the relative. 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? — Thomson. 

(c.) Of the antecedent. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. — Shakespeabe. 
Sleeping found by whom they dread. — Milton. 

(d.) Of the principal verb. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more.: — Younq 

To whom thus Eve, yet sinless. — ^Milton. 

What would this man? — ^Pope. 

(e.) Of a preposition, thus making an intransitive verb 
take an object, apparently: 

Gazing the inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below. — Thomson. 

14 
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§ 309. II. Pleonasm. 

It curled not the Tweed alone, that breeze. — Scott. 
And the moon, it was under my feet. — Wesley. 

§ 310. III. Hyperbaton, or the transposition of words 
from their natural syntactical place. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. — Allen. 

Straight knew him all the bands 
Of angels under watch. — Milton. 

Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck. — Darwin. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. — Byron. 
When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. — Gray. 
And rage ho may, but he shall rage in vain. — Pope. 
PtH^ping from forth their alleys green. — Collins. 
Robs mo of that which not enriches him. — Shakespeare. 
When beauty, Eden's bowers within. 
First stretched the arm to deeds of sin. — Hogg. 

§ 311. IV. Enallagc, the use of one part of speech or of 
one modification of a word for another. 

(a.) The most common enallage among the poets is the 
use of the adjective for the adverb. 

They fall successive and successive rise. — Pope. 
Thither continual pilgrims crowded still. — Thomson. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud. — Milton. 

(b.) The possessive form of a noun limiting the word 
self instead of the compound personal pronoun. 

Affection's self deplores thy youthful doom. — Byron. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's self. — Thomson. 

(c.) Adjectives for nouns, to express qualities that could 
not properly be so expressed in prose. 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls. 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. — Young. 
To thy large heart give utterance due ; thy heart 
Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. — Milton. 
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§ 312. V. Foreign idioms, mostly imitations of classical 
constructions J a tendency that may account for several 
of the preceding irregularities. 

(a.) Giving to the imperative mood a first or third 
person. 

Turn we a moment fancy's rapid flight. — Thomson. 
And what is reason? Be she thus defin'd: 
Keason is upright stature in the soul. — Young. 

(6.) Using the infinitive substantively with a greater 
freedom than is proper in prose. 

He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. — Milton. 
For not to have been dip'd in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. — Spenser. 

(c.) Using participles after the manner of the Latin. 

He came, and, standing in the midst, explained 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtained. — Pope. 

(c?.) Using or and nor for either and neither^ correspond- 
ing with a following or or nor. 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po. — Goldsmith. 
Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth, nor safety buys. — Johnson. 

III. STRONG FIGURES. 

§ 313. It is of course to be expected that the style of 
poetry should be more abundant in what are called figures 
of speech than ordinary prose. But in translating poetry 
into prose, there is no necessity to change any of the 
figures, unless it be the stronger forms of metonymy that 
occur. Metonymy consists in the transfer of some name 
or epithet from its proper object to another to which it 
sustains some relation. The following examples will illus- 
trate this kind of figures. 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way. — Gray. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds —Gray. 
Irabitter'd more and more from peevish day to duy. — Thomson. 
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Ail thin and naked to the numb cold night. — Shakxspkabx. 
The warhUng hill, the lowing vale. — Mallet. 
In the happy garden placed. — Milton. 

Of course some of these metonymies can only be re- 
duced by circumlocutions ; others by a simple transfer of 
the words. 

"The weary plowman plods his way homeward '^ — ^is so near the 
meaning of the original that it may he allowed to stand for the prose 
rendering. In the second example, " tinklings that make one feel 
drowsy," is surely prosaic enough. Perhaps it is not necessary in 
every case to reduce the metonymy to its literal meaning, as figures 
of this class are certainly allowahle in prose. 

The careful study of the foregoing peculiarities of poetic diction 
will enahle the pupil to perform the very improving exercise of turn- 
ing poetry into good prose. The models will show what is intended. 

" Now fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 
Save where the hcotle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

" Save, that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl docs to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret hower. 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

** Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mold 'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 

THE SAME TKANSLATED IKTO PBOBE. 

The glimmering landscape now fades upon the sight, and a solemn 
stillness holds all the air, except where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, and drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; (and) except that 
the moping owl, from yonder tower mantled with ivy, complains to 
the moon of such as wander near her secret bower, and molest her 
ancient solitary reign. The rude forefathers of the hamlet, each laid 
forever in his narrow cell, sleep beneath those rugged elms, (and) in 
the shade of that yew-tree, where the turf heaves in many a molder- 
ing heap. 
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< Haste hither. Eve, and, worth thy sight, behold 
Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 

< Comes this way moving ; seems another morn 

' Risen on mid-noon ; some great behest from Heaven 

* To us perhaps he brings, and will vouchsafe 

* This day to be our guest. But go with speed, 

' And what thy stores contain bring forth, and pour 

< Abimdance, fit to honor and receive 

* Our heavenly stranger : well we may afford 

* Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 
*From large bestow'd, where Nature multiplies 

* Her fertile growth, and by disburd'ning grows 
'More fruitful; which instructs us not to spare." 

THE SAME TRANSLATED. 

Eve, hasten hither, and behold eastward among those trees, what 
glorious shape, worth thy sight, comes moving this way. Another 
morn seems (to be) risen on mid-noon. Perhaps he brings some great 
command from Heaven to us, and will vouchsafe to bo our guest this 
day. But go speedily, and bring forth what thy stores contain, and 
receive our heavenly stranger. We may well afford (to) our givers 
their own gifts, and largely bestow from what was largely bestowed, 
(living as we do) where Nature multiplies her fertile growth, and 
grows more fruitful by disburdening ; which instructs us not to spare. 



Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be restored to earth again. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements. 
To be a brother to the insensible rock. 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. 

TRANSLATED INTO PROSE. 

After a few days, the sun that beholds all things shall see thee no 
more in all his course ; and thy imagh shall exist neither in the cold 
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ground, where thy pale form shall have been laid, nor in the embrace of 
the ocean. The earth that nourished thee, shall claim thy growth, to be 
resolved to earth again. And thou, having lost each trace of human- 
ity, surrendering up thine individual being, shalt go to mix forever 
with the elements, to be a brother to the insensible rock, and to the 
sluggish clod, which the rude swain turns with his share, and which 
he treads upon. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION, 

PROMISCUOUSLY ABRANGED. 

What kind of style is required in the contributions of newspaper correspondents ? 
What is the distinction between the constitution of a phrase and its office ? Which 
are tlie accidental elements of a proposition ? What is a simple sentence ? Wliat 
connectives are used to join clauses of time to their antecedents? What la an 
adversative clause, and by what connectives is it joined to its antecedent? What is 
the rule for the case of the subject of a dependent clause when it is expressed in the 
abridgment ? What points are used as interclausal, and what are their comparative 
separating powers? When different rules require different points at the same 
place, how are the conflicting requirements adjusted? What is the rule for the 
pointing of a parenthesis ? What is circumlocution ? Are poetic licenses gener- 
ally innovations or antiquated forms ? What is metonymy ? What is narration ? 

By what should all business letters be characterized ? What is the distinction 
between subordinate and co-ordinate connectives? What «u"e the four kinds of 
propositions, and how are they distinguished? What is the distinction between 
adjective and adverbial modifiers ? What is a complex sentence ? Which are the 
five kinds of clauses of manner? What are compound sentences? How many 
cases of abridgment are there, and which are they ? What point is used to indicate 
some change or interruption in the proper course of the sentence ? What are the 
rules for pointing interposed phrases ? Of what are most adverbs equivalents ? 

What is the character of those poetic licenses that are not antiquated forms? 
What are the four parts of a letter ? What rule is given to guide the young writer 
In letters of friendship ? What is meant by the antecedent, and what by the sub- 
sequent of a subordinate connective? What are the elements of a proposition? 
Which parts of speech may be used as adjective modifiers ? What is a subordinate 
clause ? In what way are clauses of correspondence connected to their antecedents ? 
What are the components of a compound sentence called ? In what two ways may 
a substantive clause be abridged? What are the rules for pointing between the 
memhers of a compound sentence? How cu'e independent and contextual words 
and phrases pointed ? What are the two exceptions to these rules ? What is the 
rule for the pointing of an interposition near the beginning of a quotation, indicating 
the author of it ? What kinds of adverbial clauses are capable of abridgment ? 

Why are there no licenses for prose ? Where should the date of a letter be placed ? 
What common errors should be avoided in familiar letters ? What kind of subordi- 
nate connectives are used in phrases ? Explain the distinction between immediate 
and remote elements ? When are adjuncts adjective, and when adverbial ? What 
is the distinction between a dependent and an incorporated clause ? In what way 
are clauses of proportion connected to their antecedents ? What is the distinction 
between a full and a partial oompound ? In what two ways may an adverbial dauae 
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be abridged ? What are the rules for pointing the separation between the parts of 
partial compound sentences ? What are the rules for the pointing of transpositions ? 
What three exceptions to them ? What are the rules for the pointing of repetitions ? 

What kind of compound sentence is capable of being changed into the form of an 
abridgment ? What limit or restriction must even a poet observe in his licenses ? 
If a letter is intended for any other than a relative or very intimate friend, of what 
two parts should the address consist? What are terms? What are adjuncts? 
Wliat is the distinction between the essential and the accidental elements of a propo- 
sition ? Which parts of speech may be used as adverbial modifiers ? When is a 
subordinate clause substantive ? In what way are clauses of consequence connected 
to their antecedents ? What are appended members, and what connectives do they 
use? What is punctuation? What is the pmictuation for appended members? 
What point is used to indicate divisions in sentences less than clauses ? What are 
the rules for pointing an enumeration of particulcu-s ? What is the equivalent of a 
complex sentence contauiing a causal clause? To what three general heads may 
poetic licenses be reduced ? Give some forms of subscription of a letter intended 
for a person who is not a relative or an intimate friend. What are connectives ? 
What are adjunct phrases? Which are the essential elements of a proposition? 
What is the complementary element of a proposition? When is a subordinate 
clause adjective ? In what way are clauses of equality joined to their antecedents ? 

Of what is each partial compound sentence the resultant ? What is the true inten 
tion in using points ? What is the general rule for separating a subordinate clause 
from the rest of the sentence ? What are the five exceptions to this general rule ? 
In what four cases do these exceptions not hold, the case being governed by the gen- 
eral rule ? Into what three forms is a complex sentence containing a conditional 
clause reducible? What five forms of words «u"e peculiar to poetry? How are 
letters (epistles) classified ? What is the distinction between a simple, a complex, 
and a compound term ? 

Which are the co-ordinate connectives used to connect the components of compound 
terms? What is the subject of a declarative proposition? By what other names 
is the complementary element of a proposition known ? What is always the con- 
nective of an adjective clause ? In what way are clauses of inequality connected to 
their antecedents ? Into how many simple propositions may every compotmd prop- 
osition be resolved? What is the general caution concerning the use of points? 
What is the rule for the punctuation of an alternative introduced by the conjunction 
or ? Under what two heads may all modes of varying the expression be reduced ? 

To what three heads may all peculiarities of poetic diction be reduced ? What is 
the distinction between veritable and simulated letters ? What is a phrase ? What 
are components ? What is the predicate of a declarative proposition ? What is 
the object of a transitive verb ? When is a dependent clause adverbial ? What 
four kinds of clauses express adverbial relations ? In what two ways may complex 
sentences be contracted ? Under what four general divisions may Punctuation bo 
discussed ? What are official letters ? What are news-letters ? What kinds of 
topics may be treated in news-letters ? What is the basis of a phrase ? What are 
modifiers? Into what two classes are modifiers divided? How are phrases 
named? What is a sentence? What is the distinction between independent 
and structural terms ? What is the distinction between the granimaticol and the 
logical subject? What is the distinction between the grammatical and the logical 
predicate ? What is always the subject of an imperative proposition ? What is 
the distinction between the primary and the secondary object? What is the dis- 
tinction between the direct and the indirect object? What kinds of verbs have two 
direct or primary objects? What is the distinction between a restrictive and a 
circumstantial clause ? Into what four sorts are adverbial clauses divided ? What 
connectives are used by adverbial clauses of place ? What ore causal clauses, and 
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how are thej connected to their antecedents ? What are conditional danaea, and 
bow are th^ connected ? What are final danses, and how connected? In what 
does ellipsis consist? When is a dependent claase said to be abridged? What is 
the role for the suppression or the retaining of a sabject in an abridgment ? What 
are the three mles for the nse of the dash as a terminal point? What kind of sen- 
tence requires no point except at the end ? ' What features of sentential structure 
require points? What is the rule for raising the power of a point from a less to a 
greater? What is the rule for the punctuation of an ellipsis? In what case does 
abridgment affect punctuation? What is the rule for the punctuation of a com- 
pound term ? What is the rule for the punctuation required between a compound 
term and the rest of the sentence? What are the rules for the pnnctuatian of 
displaced adjuncts? What is the rule for the pointing required between subject 
and predicate? What are the rules for the pointing of appositives? What are 
the three modes of varying the expression hy changing the sentential structure ? 

What three dasses of dements have equivalent forms into which they are convert- 
ible ? What are the six forms of an adjective dement ? What are the five forms 
of a substantive dement ? What is an illative member ? In what three ways is a 
complex sentence containing an adversative dause convertible ? In what four ways 
may the form of predication be changed ? Which are the eight most common forms 
of transposition ? What five kinds of syntactical violences are allowed in poet^r' 
Whatishyperbaton? What is ensilage ? 
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INVENTION — KESU MED. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHTNTG. 

Hitherto the descriptions and narrations required of the pupil 
have been those pertaining to his own experience, or such as might 
have been his. He is now to be led into a different field, the field of 
history. He must learn to give a comprehensive view of facts beyond 
his own actual observation, and to describe objects, scenes, and events, 
more or less known to all acquainted with literature. 

The great danger in this exercise is the actual surrender of all orig- 
inality. As the exercise necessarily compels the pupil to look into 
books for his facts, and even for their relations and characterization, 
he will be tempted to copy, either by the eye or the memory, the very 
thoughts and phraseology of his authorities. To prevent this, the 
following plan, approved by long trial, is recommended. 

Let the subject be selected, and a sufficient time allowed for the 
pupils that compose the class to inform themselves concerning it. By 
a certain day each is required to present a number of questions, call- 
ing for any facts or opinions in connection with the subject. These 
questions are collated by the teacher, the duplicates cast out, and all 
the rest distributed, without reference to their authorship, among the 
pupils. Each will thus receive a certain number of questions, the 
answers to which he must prepare by an appointed day. On that day 
the class is convened for the hearing of these answers, and for the 
interchange of views which the questions and answers may elicit. By 
this means the subject receives a pretty thorough discussion; the 
knowledge concerning it is made common stock ; the ideas and views 
which each one entertains are loosened from the text of the authorities, 
and begin to assume the freedom and vigor of digested knowledge. 
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Immediately upon the close of this discussion, or it may be at some 
other appointed hour, the class, in the presence of the teacher, pro- 
ceed to write out their views on the subject, giving any form to the 
composition, either narrative, essay, or letter, as he may choose to 
require. These compositions are then to be subjected to the processes 
of criticism, correction, re-writing, etc., as heretofore prescribed. 

As good subjects for such exercises the following list is given, which 
might be extended indefinitely. The character of — 



Abraham, 


KeguluR, 


Peter the Great, 


Joseph, 


Hannibal, 


Cromwell, 


Jacob, 


Cleopatra, 


Voltaire, 


Moses, 


Cflp-sar, 


Newton, 


Samson, 


Mahomet, 


Galileo, 


Saul, 


Zenobia, 


Cowper, 


David, 


Alfred, 


Josephine, 


Peter, 


Madame Koland, 


Bichard Coeur de Lion, 


Paul, 


William Tell, 


Capt. John Smith, 


Aristides, 


Isabella of Castile, 


Franklin, 


Themis tocles 


Columbus, 


Jackson, 


Pericles, 


Luther, 


Humphrey Davy, 


Socrates, 


Wesley, 


Elizabeth of England, 


Demosthenes, 


Shakespeare, 


Judson, 


Alexander, 


Bacon, 


Mrs. Judson, 


Cincinnatus, 


. Milton, 


Sister Bosalie. 



The Crusades. 

The Discovery of America. 

Venice. 

The Conquest of England by the Normans. 

Jerusalem. 

Florence. 

The Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 

The Ancient Grecian G^mes. 

The Battle of Waterloo. 

The Destruction of Carthago. 

Pompeii. 

The Settlement of Virginia. 

The First American Revolution. 

The Siege of Troy. 

The Expulsion of the Kings from Rome. 

The Founding of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DKAWING OF PAKALLELS. 

It will greatly add to the interest and disciplinary power of such 
an exercise as the foregoing, to embrace in one discussion and com- 
position two characters or historical passages that have some points 
of resemblance. The bringing out into prominence the points of 
similarity and of dissimilarity is called draioiny a parallel between 
the two. 

The following list will afford examples of pairs of subjects to be 
thus treated: 

Geography and History. 

Spring and Autumn. 

The East and the West Indies. 

The Valley of the Danube and of the Ohio. 

The Alps and the Andes. 

The Ganges and the Mississippi. 

The Bedouin Arabs and the American Indians. 

The Irish and the Scotch. 

The Dutch and the Ancient Greeks. 

The English and the French. 

Moses and Romulus. 

Samson and Hercules. 

David and Alfred. 

Zenobia and Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Charlemagne and Peter the Great. 

Julius Caesar and Louis Napoleon. 

Addison and Johnson. 

Gt)ldsmith and Irving. 

Macaulay and Gibbon. 

Webster and Calhoun. 

The Growth of Popular Freedom in Rome and in England. 

The Spanish Conquests in America and the British in India 

The Reformation in Germany and in England. 

Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

Ancient and Modern Warfare. 

Grecian and Gothic Architecture. 

The Poet and the Orator. 

The Preacher and the Editor. 
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PART SECOND. 

EXPKESSI ON — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

STRUCTURE — UNITY. 

§ 314. The essential properties of good style that refer 
to the structure of sentences are five: 

1. Unity; 

2. Purity; 

3. Clearness; 

4. Strength; 

5. Harmony or Euphony. 

The first of these has reference to the quantity of a 
continuous discourse which may properly be embraced in 
one sentence; the second relates to the demands of gram- 
mar on style; the other three all refer to the mode of 
arranging the words. 

I. SENTENTIAL UNITY. 

§ 315. This property of good style requires that no 
more should be embraced in one sentence than the mind 
can easily apprehend at once. 

Strict unity would demand that each sentence should 
have one leading subject, and present only one scene 
before the mind. And this is what is required in every 
simple, complex, and partial compound sentence. With 
regard to such, it is rare that any practical difficulty 
occurs. But with regard to loose compound sentences, 
usage does sanction the grouping together of events and 
assertions that have not a very close connection or inter- 
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dependence. Here it is that the judgment and taste 
of the writer must be trained, so as to avoid, on one 
hand, a dangling and wearisome succession of clauses, 
or, on the other, the chopping of a discourse into a 
series of detached propositions. Kules alone are insuffi- 
cient for this training. The teacher should, in the pres- 
ence of his pupils, criticise some Extract either of good 
or faulty style, taking up sentence after sentence, and 
examining each, to test its merits in respect to unity. 
The pupil should be encouraged to do likewise with his 
own compositions. This, together with the abundant 
and careful reading of good authors, and the occasional 
memorizing of remarkably j&ne passages, will most infal- 
libly inculcate a nice discrimination as to the structure 
of sentences. 

§ 316. The following are given as special rules for the 
application of the foregoing principle. 

§ 317. I. It is not proper to bring into one sentence, 
different events, scenes, or assertions, unless they have an 
obvious connection. 

§ 318. II. The common object or idea that forms the 
bond of union between different assertions, must occupy 
such a position in the sentence as that all the clauses may 
naturally group themselves around it. 

§ 319. III. It is seldom agreeable to put together into 
one sentence, assertions that tend to awaken different 
tones of feeling. 

§ 320. lY. Long parentheses, or interposed clauses that 
lead away the mind from the main assertion, are always 
destructive of unity. 

§ 321. Y. The unity of a sentence requires that it 
should be brought to a full and perfect close, and that 
no after-thought be added, beyond the point where the 
structure of the sentence would lead us to expect a 
pause. 
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Those rules may be illustrated by the following ex 
amplos. 

"At last the coach stopped, and the driver, opening the door, told 
us to get out; which we did, and found ourselves in front of a large 
tavern, whose bright and ruddy windows told of the blazing fires 
within ; which, together with the kind welcome of the hostess, and 
the bounteous supper that smoked upon the board, soon made us for- 
get the hardships of the long, cold ride." 

In this sentence, different events and scenes are grouped together, 
whose only thread of connection is the feelings of the passengers. 
And yet those feelings are not all of the same character, nor are they 
put in such a position in the sentence as to contribute to its unity. It 
should be divided into three sentences, at least. 

Plutarch, speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says: 

" Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their con- 
tinual feeding upon sea-fish." 

In this sentence tliore is no element of unity, but a medley of ideas, 
quite as distasteful as the fishy mutton. 

" All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and condescension, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the hearts 
of those barbarians, and of extinguishing their jealousy; and he must 
have renounced his merit and the virtue which occasioned it, to have 
been capable of appeasing them." 

Here the point of connection is the jealousy of the barbarians. In 
the first member, this is made the object of a participle used as an 
adjunct, modifying the attribute (predicate adjective) of the verb. In 
the second member, it is the object of the verb in a relative clause, 
used to modify the object of the verb. This violates the second of the 
foregoing rules. 

"Tillotson died in this year; he was exceedingly beloved both by 
King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to succeed him." 

Here the mention of the good prelate's death, and the bereavement 
of the reigning sovereigns, appeal to quite a different feeling from that 
which is appropriate to the mention of a successor. 

"The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, (which were discov- 
ered in 1797, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a spring, 
found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
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covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury,) 
yield, every year, over three hundred thousand pounds, of that valu-. 
able metal." Comment is unnecessary. 

" Every man has his work allotted, his talent committed to him; by 
the due improvement of which, he may, in one way or other, serve 
God, promote virtue, and be useful to the world; for which he shall 
surely receive his reward." This last clause is a palpable violation 
of Rule V (above). 

EXEEOISB I. 

Let the pupil criticise the following sentences, showing how in 
each case unity is violated, and how the sentence is to be correctly 
divided. 

The lion is a noble animal, and has been known to live fifty years 
in a state of confinement. 

London, which is a very dirty city, has a population of two mill- 
ions and a quarter. 

The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good ; but he was a 
man of great expense. 

The Chinese women are for the most part industrious ; and use as 
embellishments of their beauty, paint, false hair, oils, and pork fat. 

At Coleridge's table we were introduced to Count Frioli, a foreigner 
of engaging manners and fine conversational powers, who was killed 
the following day by a steamboat explosion. 

A short time after this injury, he came to himself; and the next 
day, they put him on board a ship, which conveyed him first to 
Corinth, and thence to the island of -^gina. 

The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defense ; who consequently re- 
duced the greater part of the island to their own power ; drove the 
Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts; and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion, and language, became wholly 
Saxon. 

By eagerness of temper and precipitancy of indulgence, men for- 
feit all the advantages which patience would have procured ; and, by 
this means, the opposite evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the gross of man- 
kind, who take their notion of characters from the learned ; but also 
the better sort must, by this means, lose some part at least of their 
desire of fame, when they find it promiscuously bestowed on the 
meritorious and undeserving. 
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We left Italy with a fine wind, which continued three days; when 
a violent storm drove us to the coast of Sardinia, which is free from 
all kinds of poisonous herbs, except one; which resembles parsley, and 
which, they say, causes those who eat it to die of laughing. 

We next took the cars, which were filled to overflowing, and 
brought us to a landing, where a boat was in waiting that looked as 
if it were a century old; but which, while we were examining its 
worm-eaten sides, put off at a rate which soon showed us that its sail- 
ing qualities were by no means contemptible, and taught us the prac- 
tical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of the merits of a thing by its 
external appearance. 

The famous poisoned valley of Java (which, as Mr. Loudon, a re- 
cent traveler in that region, informs us, is twenty miles in length and 
is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and into which it is said 
the neighboring tribes are in the habit of driving criminals, as a con- 
venient mode of executing capital punishment) has proved to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, in which carbonic acid is generated in 
great quantities, as in the Grotto del Cane at Naples. 

The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two diflferent 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the 
several names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the faculties ol 
the mind, that are conversant about them ; calling the operations of 
the first, wisdom; and of the otiior, wit; — which is a Saxon word, 
used to express wluit the Spaniards and Italians call ingenuo^ and the 
Kreneh, csprii^ both from the Latin: though I think wit more par- 
ticularly signifies tluit of poetry, as may occur in my remarks on the 
Runic language. 

To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with the Resto- 
ration, and from infecting our religion and morals fell to corrupting 
our language; which last was not likely to be much improved by those 
who made up the court of King Charles the Second; either such as 
had followed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these fanatic times ; or young men who had 
been educated in the same country ; so that the court, which used to 
be the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, and 
I think has ever since continued, the worst school in England for that 
accomplishment; and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that they may set out in the world with 
some foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns 
of politeness. 

Ill this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero was 
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oppressed by a new and deep affliction, the death of his beloved 
daughter Tullia; which happened soon after her divorce from Dola- 
bella ; whose manners and humors were entirely disagreeable to her. 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icy fetters of 
the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce through floating islands, 
with arms which can withstand the crystal rock ; whilst others, that 
of themselves seem great as islands, are by their bulk alone armed 
against all but man, whose superiority over creatures of such stupen- 
dous size and force, should make him mindful of his privilege of rea- 
son, and force him humbly to adore the great Composer of these 
wondrous frames, and the Author of his own superior wisdom. 

EXEBOISE II. 

As an additional exercise in Unity, let the teacher assign to each 
pupil in the class, some extract, the sentences of which he must 
divide as far as possible without destroying their meaning, into short 
and isolated propositions. When this has been done, let the results 
be exchanged amongst them, so that each may have the dismembered 
sentences of an extract, the original of which he has not seen. Then 
let each be required to re-combine, according to his own judgment, the 
sentences given to him, and let these results be compared with the 
originals. 

The following is given as a model of this process of subdivision and 
recomposition. The original is 

HUME'S ACCOUNT OF THB LAST DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The Earl of Essex, after his return from the fortunate expedition 
against Cadiz, observing the increase of the queen's fond attachment 
toward him, took occasion to regret that the necessity of her service 
required him often to be absent from her person, and exposed him to 
all those ill offices, which his enemies, more assiduous in their attend- 
ance, could employ against him. She was moved with this tender 
jealousy, and making him the present of a ring, desired him to keep 
that pledge of her affection, and assured him,* that, into whatever 
disgrace he might fall, whatever prejudices she might be induced 
to entertain against him, yet, if he sent her that ring, she would 
immediately, upon sight of it, recall her former tenderness; would 
afford him a patient hearing, and would lend a favorable ear to hia 
apology. 

Essex, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, reserved this precious 
gift to the last extremity; but after his trial and condemnation, he 
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resolved to try the experiment, and he committed the ling to the 
Goimtess of Nottingham, whom he desired to deliver it to the 
queen. The countess was prevailed on by her husband, the mortal 
enemy of Essex, not to execute the commission; and Elizabeth, who 
still expected that her favorite would make this last appeal to her 
tenderness, and who ascribed the neglect of it to his invincible ob- 
stinacy, was, after much delay and many internal combats, pufihed 
by resentment and policy to sign the warrant for his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham falling into sickness, and affected with 
the near approach of death, was seized with remorse for her conduct; 
and having obtained a visit from the queen, she craved her pardon, 
and revealed the fatal secret. The queen, astonished with this inci- 
dent, burst into a furious passion. She shook the dying countess in 
her bed ; and crying to her that Ood might pardon her^ but she never 
eouldy she broke from her, and thenceforth resigned herself over to 
the deepest and most incurable melancholy. She resisted all consola- 
tion ; she even refused food and sustenance ; and, throwing herself on 
the floor, she remained sullen and immovable, feeding her thoughts on 
her afflictions, and declaring life and existence an intolerable burden 
to her. Few words she uttered ; and they were all expressive of some 
inward grief which she cared not to reveal; but sighs and groans 
were the chief vent which she gave to her despondency, and which, 
though they discovered her sorrows, were never able to ease or assuage 
them. 

Ten days and nights she lay upon the carpet, leaning on cushions 
which her maids brought her ; and her physicians could not persuade 
her to allow herself to be put to bed, much less to make trial of any 
remedies which they prescribed to her. Her anxious mind, at last, 
had so long preyed upon her frail body, that her end was visibly ap- 
proaching; and the council, being assembled, sent the keeper, admiral, 
and secretary, to know her will with regard to her successor. She 
answered, with a faint voice, that, as she had held a regal scepter, 
she desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil requesting her to 
explain herself more particularly, she subjoined, that she would have 
a king to succeed her ; and who should that be, but her nearest kins- 
man, the King of Scots? 

Being then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to fix hep 
thoughts upon Gk)d, she replied, that she did so, nor did her mind, in 
the least, wander from Him. Her voice, soon after, left her; her 
senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, which continued some 
hours; and she expired gently, without further struggle or convul- 
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sion, in the seventieth year of her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 
So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, which had shone 
out with a mighty luster, in the eyes of all Europe 1 

THE SAMK WITH THE SENTENCES DIVIDED. 

The Earl of Essex, after his return from the fortunate expedition 
against Cadiz, observed the increase of the queen's fond attachment to- 
ward him. He took occasion to regret that the necessity of her service 
required him often to be absent from her person. This absence ex- 
posed him to all those ill offices which his enemies, more assiduous in 
their attendance, could employ against him. She was moved with 
this tender jealousy. She made him the present of a ring. She de- 
sired him to keep that pledge of her affection. She assured him that, 
into whatsoever disgrace he might fall, whatsoever prejudices she 
might be induced to entertain against him, yet, if he sent her that 
ring, she would immediately, on sight of it, recall her former tender- 
ness. She would afford him a patient hearing. She would lend a 
favorable ear to his apology. 

Essex, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, reserved this precious 
gift to the last extremity. But after his trial and condemnation, 
he resolved to try the experiment. He committed the ring to the 
Countess of Nottingham. He desired her to deliver it to the queen. 
The husband of the countess was the mortal enemy of Essex. He 
prevailed upon his wife not to execute the commission. Elizabeth still 
expected that her favorite would make this last appeal to her tender- 
ness. She ascribed the neglect of it to his invincible obstinacy. She 
was, after much delay, and many internal combats, pushed by resent- 
ment and policy to sign the warrant of his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham fell into sickness. She was affected 
with the near approach of death. She was seized with remorse for 
her conduct. She obtained a visit from the queen. She craved her 
pardon and revealed the fatal secret. The queen was astonished with 
this incident. She burst into a furious passion. She shook the dying 
countess in her bed. She cried to her that God might pardon her^ but 
she never could. She broke from her. She thenceforth resigned her- 
self over to the deepest and most incurable melancholy. She resisted 
all consolation. She even refused food and sustenance. She threw 
herself on the floor. She remained sullen and immovable, feeding 
her thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and existence an 
intolerable burden to her. Few words she uttered. They were all 
expressive of some inward grief which she cared not to reveal. Sighs 
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and groans were the chief vent which she gave to her despondency 
These, though they discovered her sorrows, were never able to ease or 
assuage them. 

Ten days and nights she lay upon the carpet. She leaned on the 
cushions which her maids brought her. Her physicians could not 
persuade her to allow herself to be put to bed. Much less (could they 
persuade her) to make trial of any remedies which they prescribed to 
her. Her anxious mind, at last, had so preyed upon her frail body 
that her end was visibly approaching. The council were assembled. 
They sent the keeper, admiral, and secretary, to know her will with 
regard to her successor. She answered, with a faint voice, that, as she 
had held a regal scepter, she desired no other than a royal successor. 
Cecil requested her to explain herself more particularly. She sub 
joined that she would have a king to succeed her ; and who should 
that be, but her nearest kinsman, the King of Scots ? 

She was then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to fix her 
thoughts upon God. She replied that she did so, nor did her mind, 
in the least, wander from Him. Her voice soon after left her. Her 
senses failed. She foil into a lethargic slumber, which continued 
some hours. She expired gently, without further struggle or convul- 
sion, in the seventieth year of her ago, and forty-fifth of her reign. 
So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, which had shone 
out with a mighty luster, in the eyes of all Europe. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

PURITY OF STRUCTURE. 

§ 322. As purity of diction consists in the avoiding of 
all words and phrases that do not belong to the language, 
so purity of structure demands that the sentences of a 
discourse shall be constructed as the laws of the lan- 
guage allow. These rules are embraced in what are gen- 
erally known as the Eules of Syntax, and are to be found 
in every good grammar. The violation of them is called 
solecism. These rules have reference to the use or omis- 
sion of words, their arrangement, and their form. 
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It is presumed that the pupil who has progressed thus far in this 
Manual, will have mastered the rules and observations contained in 
his grammar, and will have been to some extent drilled in the cor- 
rection of solecisms. But as this is an exercise of such importance 
as to justify frequent review in the education of every young 
person, the following collection of solecisms, miscellaneously intro- 
duced, will be found not without value at this stage of progress. Let 
the teacher require the pupil to tell in each case, (1) precisely what 
word is wrong, (2) in what respect or why it is wrong, (8) what rule 
or principle it violates, and (4) how the sentence would read when 
corrected. 

A compendium of the rules of syntax that are susceptible of viola- 
tion is inserted in Appendix No. I., in order to convenience of refer- 
ence in the correction of compositions. 

EXBROISES.— Solecisms to be Corrected. 

The quarrels of lovers is the renewal of love. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment and put them upon Jacob. 

He was married to a most beautiful Jew. 

Each man, woman, and child know the hour when the mighty blow 
is to be struck. 

Him and me are of the same age. 

The governor is a very clever man ; but the governess is a perfect 
tiger. I wonder that he was ever married to her. 

It is him that has made us, and not we ourselves. 

I found him mending of his shoe. 

Charles hat is not so large as Moses. 

The corpse of the Mexicans were left to the wolf and the vulture. 

These sort of conveyances are now altogether out of use. 

Take a little wine for thine often infirmities. 

This work embraces all the minutia of the science. 

When you hear the bell to ring, then bid the servant to come to 
me quick. 

We have, and will be, your friends. 

If the twelve apples actually costed six pence, then two apples 
should cost one pence. 

The committee was divided in its opinions on the question. 

Let every one answer for themselves. 

Of his oxens, one was much littler than the other. 

Solomon and me, we taken our guns and stood waiting for them to 
come. 
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The vermins were so numerous that we could raise no fowl. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Charity to the poor, when governed by knowledge and prudence, 
there arc no persons who will not admit to be a virtue. 

I knew it to be he all the time. 

He never took two shot at one deer, but often killed two deers with 
one shot. 

If thy heart be as mine, give to me thy hand. 

The object of his ambition was the king's of England crown. 

The heathen are them people that worship idols. 

I heard of John catching five or six fine trout in that same hole. 

He looks faintly after his excessive exertion. 

What a quantity of radiuses you have gotten in your circle. 

I have not read the book, and I do not intend to. 

Fifty sail was seen approaching the coast. 

The queen of night has hid its face behind the clouds. 

He has four brethren, and they are all poetic genii, as well as 
himself. 

The fault that I pointed out to him, and which he himself confessed 
to me, have not yet been corrected. 

I and William and you will all go to-night. 

By accident, I th rowed one of the dies out of the backgammon-box. 

He is very unwell, and therefore should remain at home. 

I find Mr. Wilson, he that you saw with me yesterday, to be an 
interesting man. 

How can he help hisself ? 

They spent the whole day in the hearing the witnesses. 

I can not say whether Webster or Worcester's Dictionary is the 
best. 

If that is yourn, take it and go along ; but you will not have ourn, 
no matter how much you may want it. 

Let each esteem other better than themselves. 

What do you think of me going into the army? 

Was it your brother's remain that you were watching, or some- 
body else's? 

Nothing is left us but to quietly accept the proposition. 

I was conscious that I had neither ate nor drank any thing. 

If General Wolfe clomb only one hill, he should properly be said 
to have climbed the Height of Abraham. 

None but thou, O mighty prince, canst avert the blow. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. ' 
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Each boy and girl must keep their own seat. 

I have a bad cold now, but I will have a worser one, if I might go 
out in this rain. 

Neither William nor you nor I has any money to spare. 

Which asset should you prefer to deposit with me ? 

I shall be read a lecture when I get home. 

I know thou to be an upright man. 

Come and spend the evening with my wife and I. 

I have had my horse shoed at last. 

They ridiculed the rebel's, as they called him, loyalty to his state. 

On learning of his mistake, he offered an apology. 

I drawed a black line around all that he writ; and I think the 
printer mought have done it right. 

Me being present, he could say nothing against it. 

He had went away long before I arrived. 

Good order in our affairs, and not mean savings, produce great 
profits. 

My orders were that every officer would remain at his own head- 
quarter. 

Before you left Sicily, you was reconciled to Verres. 

The horse is already engaged with the enemy, and it will soon be 
re-enforced by the foot. 

The drowning man cried out, "I will be drowned I nobody shall 
help me I" 

Congress have adjourned for three months. 

A great number of spectators were present, and every one of them 
were delighted. 

I had much rather do it myself. 

The wicked are suffered to flourish till the sum of his iniquities 
be full. 

His English partialities swerved him from the path of neutrality. 

Be that as it will, I shall not despair yet. 

Who should I meet the other day but my old friend Jones? 

If the description is general and barren of circumstances, it will 
lack of interest. 

You had better have left those wasps alone. 

Bichard the Lion-hearted 's, as he is called in history, glorious career 
made him the idol of his subjects. 

I never have, and never will, consent to such an arrangement. 

The next time I will try and keep further to the right. 

Every body, even down to the servants, are kind to her. 
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The army was badly cut up, but made good their retreat. 

The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. 

A well-furnished mind is more preferable than wealth. 

"'Squire," says I, ''circumstances alters cases." 

He is not so hospitable as her. 

Generation after generation pass away. 

They choosed, as they thought, the lesser evil of the three. 

Whom do men say that I am? 

The peasantry goes barefoot, but the middle class makes use of 
wooden shoes. 

I approve, and will give hearty support to, the measures proposed. 

On the next day of the Lord, the Rev. Mr. Smith shall preach in 
this house. 

Every precaution were in vain : when the jailer opened the door, 
the prisoner was done gone. 

I intended to have planted the seeds as soon as it rains. 

Slates are stone, and used to cover the roofs of houses. 

I would be obliged to you, if you will lend to me that book. 

Whence comes all the powers and prerogatives of rational beings? 

The club has long since dispersed and gone to its homes. 

There are many faults in spelling which neither analogy nor pro- 
nunciation offer any excuse for. 

The public is invited to attend the burial. 

Six hundred head is ready to be butchered. 

Such opinions as that is leading our youth astray. 

The ecclesiastical and secular powers concurred. 

Competition is excellent, and the vital principle of trade. 

Sure enough, I did go, and answered my accusers triumphant. 

He based his argument on the truth that God was always merciful. 

No one ought to injure, or wound the feelings of, his neighbor. 

I could have saw them easy. 

Submit to the will of thy Father which art in heaven. 

This people draweth near to me with their lips, but its heart are 
far from me. 

He was a man of taste and possessing an elevated mind. 

Either the author or his publishers, one, is to blame. 

I know not whom else are expected to be present. 

The inventor displayed a gold and silver medal that had been, on 
two separate occasions, presented him. 

Every passenger must hold their own tickets. 

I charge him with a forsaking his duty. 
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All the horses and men which were killed, laid unburied on the 
field. 

I would go, if I was him. 

Twenty sail has already passed the bar, and twelve more is in the 
offing. 

Are neither of those men worthy of public confidence ? 

I am happy in the friend which I have long proved. 

Put up those gloves for Clara and I. 

She was much older than him. 

In avoiding of one error, guard against its opposite. 

Between the old and the new mansion is a fine grove of trees. 

This is the only bargain that had or could be made. 

Even if he bids you to come, you need not to go. 

He was anxious to have read Cowper. 

The boys mother, as well as his father,. deserve great praise. 

Every person in the community, whatever may be their condition, 
should contribute to the common weal. 

This prodigy of learning, this scholar, critic, and antiquarian, wore 
destitute of civility. 

A great majority of our authors are defective in style. 

I have come for to see you, because I knew that you was my old 
master's friend. 

The Bible is divided into the Old and New Testament. 

There were no one in the house save we two. 

As soon as I seen the track, I knowed he had mistook the road. 

The preacher contended that the Bible was the source of the 
highest benefits. 

That man is prudent which speak little. 

He can not be persuaded to take the prescribed remedies; which 
make his case hopeless. 

The child whom wo have just seen is the darling of its parents. 

If any officer or member neglect to perform their duty, they shall 
forfeit their place. 

The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made their 
way through them. 

I beseech ye that ye sorrow not as them that have no hope. 

Neither of those men are aware that their opinions are false. 

When we arrived at the orchard, we found that the peaches had all 
fell ofl*, and were devouring by the hogs. 

He mistaken the road, and had like to have froze to death. 

Moses was the meekest man of whom wo read in the Old Testament. 

16 
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I propose that you and I eat your dinner together, and then pro- 
ceed to your diflferent tasks. 

The men and the things which he has studied, has not improved 
his morals. 

In the judgment, no action, no word, no thought can escape, whether 
they are good or evil. 

He invited my brother and I to examine his library. 

Mr. Drake overseed for my father six years, and then sat up for 
hisficlf. 

I found him better than I expected to have found him. 
He hath suffered and died 
To redeem such a rebel as me. 

A miserable pedant and bigot were then wielding the scepter of 
Great Britain. 

May Anna and me go to church this evening? 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch which move 
merely as they are moved. 

If he will not hour his best friend, whom will be .sent to admonish 
him? 

I shall premise with a few general observations, foreshadowing of 
the scope of my subsequent remarks. 

'The nations not so bless 'd as thee 
* Must in their turn to tyrants fall 1 ' 

It was observed in the preceding chapter that the conjunction or 
had a double sense. 

On this trial, the judge and jury's sentiments were at variance. 

He and you may go, but I and she will remain. 

The cares of this world, the deceitfulness of riches, they often choke 
the growth of piety. 

Was any person besides the merchant present? Yes : both him and 
his clerk witnessed the whole affair. 

Two substantives, when they come together, and do not signify the 
same thing, the former must be in the genitive case. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your own will 
be estimated. 

Those who accuse us of denying of it, belie us. 

The governor's veto was writing, while the final vote was taking in 
the senate. 

Society themselves are injured by these sort of actions. 

The commander of the detachment, he was killed, and the soldiers, 
they all fled. 
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To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in the 
pursuit of them, are the best way to insure success. 

You would not accept it, if you was me. 

Yesterday I seen your cousin ; she that lives in Columbus. 

Let Anna and I go to the dressmaker's, if you please. 

The damsel asked for John's the Baptist's head. 

Coleridge, the poet and philosopher, have many admirers. 

The senator gained nothing further by his speech, but to be com* 
mended for his eloquence. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious, as his 
companions. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained the mortifications, as 
he has to-day. 

These arts have and will enlighten every person who shall attent- 
ively study them. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the way the mind acts upon 
the body, are mysteries we can not fathom. 

By intercourse with the world, we may improve, and rub off the 
rust of, a retired education. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other standard on which to 
form themselves, except what chances to be fashionable and popular. 

Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. 

He received his commission from the then secretary of war. 

The time for William making the experiment now arrived. 

The reward has already, or will hereafter, be given him. 

Poetry has a natural alliance with, and often strongly excites, our 
noblest emotions. 

On these causes depend all the happiness or misery which eadst 
among men. 

We adore the Divine Being, he who is from eternity to eterni^. 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, shall, 
in due time, deliver us from it. 

Not only in this place were there security, but an abundance of 
provisions. 

Not one in fifty of those that call themselves deists understand the 
nature of the religion they reject. 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. Where 
these are wanting, disgust or hatred often follow little diflerences. 

Time and chance happeneth to all men ; every person do not con- 
sider who govern those powerful causes. 

Habits must be acquired as early in life as possible, of temperance 
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and self-denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and to endure 
pain, when either of these interfere with our duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith or on works, is one of those 
Reductions which most eaaily misleads men. 

The enemies who we have most to fear arc those of our own hearts. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausanias, either think- 
ing it base to betray the secrets trusted to his confidence, or imagined 
it impossible for such ill-concerted schemes to take effect. 

Christ applauded the liberality of the poor widow, who he had seen 
casting of her two mites into the treasury. 

This is one of the duties which requires peculiar circumspection. 

He that has ears to hear, let him hear. 

The grand temple consisted of one great and several smaller 
edifices. 

The girls school was better conducted formerly than the boys ; but 
now it is hard buying which is the more orderly. 

You must be sensible that there is no other person but me who could 
give the information desired. 

Year after year steals something from us; till the decaying fabric 
totters of itself, and crumbles at length into dust. 

It is amazing his propensity to this vice, against every principle of 
interest and honor. 

He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence, though he were in a 
situation exceeding delicate. 

They admired the countryman's, as they called him, candor and 
uprightness. 

No persons feel the distresses of others so much as them that hav<* 
experienced distress themselves. 

CsBsar wrote in the same manner that he fought. 

I Qpuld not buy it nor borrow it. 

There was no place so hidden nor remote as the plague did not 
find it. 

No problem is so difficult which he can not solve. 

This pen does not write good. 

Every man can not afford to keep a .watch. 

You have been fooling with that bellows for this two hours. 

The four first benches are reserved for the pupils, so that they will 
be in nobody else's way. 

Allow me to respectfully present you with a gold watch. 

The performance was approved of by all who saw it. 

He is not rich and incompetent for business. 
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The victory seemed like a resurrection from the dead, to the Eastern 
States. 

The supplying an army of contractors, Creneral Jackson had ob- 
jected to, as highly objectionable. 

It is an acknowledged fact by some of our most experienced teach- 
ers, that but few persons can write a full page without the transgress- 
ing in some way the rules of style. 

That fellow's being a poet, I never heard mentioned before. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him and executed him immediately. 
Whom is that person whom I saw you introduce, and present him 
to the president? 

I offer observations that a long and checkered pilgrimage have en- 
abled me to make on man. 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to every word the sound 
which the most polite usage of the language appropriates to it. 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

The fields look so greenly that I am tempted to roam over them. 

He is a new created knight, and his dignity sets awkward on 
liim. 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken the mind. 

James was resolved to not indulge himself in such a cruel amuse- 
ment. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you do not blow, they 
will go out of themselves. 

They that honor me I will honor ; and them that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed. 

I have not nor shall not consent to a proposal so unjust. 

This treaty was made at Earl Moreton the governor's castle. 

The business was no sooner opened, but it was cordially acqui- 
esced in. 

As to his general conduct, he deserves punishment as much, or more, 
than his companion. 

He acted independent of foreign assistance. 

They understand the practical part better than him ; but he is much 
better acquainted with the theory than them. 

The people's happiness is the statesmans honor. 

Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons who appear destitute of 
friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sensuality, covetousness, 
and those violent contests about trifles, which occasions so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 
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No human happiness is so complete as does not contain some im- 
perfection. 

This is the person who we are so much ohliged to, and we expected 
to have seen, when the favor was conferred. 

What can be the reason of the committee having 46layed the 
business? 

I know not if Charles was the author, but I understood it to be he. 

When we see bad men to be honored and prosperous in the world, 
it is some discouragement to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's, the cabinet- 
maker's. 

It is right said that though faith justify ns, yet works most justify 
our faith. 
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PART THIRD. 

INVENTION — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EXEMPLIFICATION, OR ILLUSTRATIVE FICTION. 

In preceding chapters the pupil haa been exercised in narration, 
simply as such. It is now proper that he should be directed to those 
forms of narration that have some other end in view than the mere 
recounting of events. 

§ 323. There is not a more effective method of enforc- 
ing important truth, or of teaching lessons of high value, 
than the exemplification of them in pleasing narrative. 
It is an old adage that " example is better than precept," 
and even when the example is a fictitious one, yet, if it 
be conceived in a life-like and natural manner, it carries 
with it a force far superior to mere dry argument or in- 
junction. Hence it becomes important to be able in this 
pleasing way to commend to others the dictates of good 
sense and of virtue. 

It may be thought by some to have been better to prescribe the 
illustration of moral truth by veritable examples, before proceeding 
to the invention of fictitious ones. But there are some reasons for 
the contrary course. The events of real life are very complex, both 
in their causes and their results. It is difficult to find a pure illus- 
tration of any moral truth. To select from the tangled meshes of 
actual events, the single thread of results that are fairly referable to 
one cause, is beyond the powers of the generality of young persons. 
It requires experience ; experience in two ways : first, to furnish facts ; 
secondly, to impart the wisdom to trace the connections of facts to 
their causes. Moreover, the acquaintance of young people does not 
reach far beyond the circle of their friends; and it would be a very 
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improper thing to require a pupil to narrate cases, drawn from the 
community around, such as he might conceive to be illustrations 
of the evil effects of some foible or vice. His fictitious cases will 
generally bear a sufficient resemblance to actual ones, to answer 
.all the demands of a stickler for fact. 

Fiction, then, is the preferable field. It obviates all difficult and 
delicate matters connected with personal character. The imagination 
of the young is vigorous, and calls for exercise. Let the exercise be 
supplied; let it be guided unto useful ends. The task of writing 
compositions becomes no task, but a pleasure, when it is made a 
means of indulging the forward fancy. 

§ 324. First, let the pupil be instructed as to the dif- 
ferent kinds of fiction. These, in prose, are Novels, Mo- 
manceSy and Tales, The last differs from the two preced- 
ing only in the matter of length, being shorter than they. 
Novels and romances differ from each other in the degree 
to which they follow nature and probability. The novel 
aims to reflect real life ; the romance does not hesitate to 
Introduce the marvelous and the supernatural. It is ob- 
vious that a tale, bo it ever so short, will be characterized 
by a likeness to one or the other of these two classes of 
more extended fictions. 

It is, then, that form of tale which resembles the novel, the iaU that 
reflects real life, that the pupil should first attempt. Not because it 
is easier to excel in this style of fiction, but because it is easier to do 
any thing at all at it. As there is nothing like an example to make 
things clear, the following example is introduced to give some idea 
of the kind of production here required. 

LOUISA SIMONS; OK APPLICATION. 

Louisa Simons was a bright, intelligent girl of fourteen, amiable 
and ambitious, the joy of her parents, the pride of her teachers, and 
far advanced in all her studies, except arithmetic. 

"Oh, mother!" she exclaimed frequently, "this is the day for the 
blackboard ; and a black day to me I I hate arithmetic ! I wish the 
multiplication table had never been invented I There is not such an 
expressive verse in the world as the old one, — 
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* Multiplication is yexation, 
Divisioii is as bad ; 
The Bule of Three does puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad.' " 

Mrs. Simons sometimes reproved her for her vehemence; some- 
times soothed, and sometimes encouraged her ; but finding her more 
and more excited, she addressed her one day, gravely and anxiously, 
thus: — 

" My daughter, you make me unhappy by these expressions I am 
aware that many minds are so constituted as to learn numbers slowly; 
but that close attention and perseverance can conquer even natural 
defects, has been often proved. If you pass over a rule carelessly, 
and say you comprehend it, when really from a want of energy you 
* have failed to grasp it, you will never learn ; and your black days, 
when you become a woman, and have responsibilities, will increase. 
I speak feelingly on this subject, for I had the same natural aversion 
to arithmetic as yourself. Unfortunately for me, a schoolmate, quick 
at figures, shared my desk. We had no blackboards then, and she 
was kind or imkind enough to work out my sums for me. The con- 
sequence is that I have suffered repeatedly in my purse and in my 
feelings, from my ignorance. Even now I am obliged to apply to 
your father in the most trifling calculations, and you must sometimes 
have noticed my mortification under such circumstances." 

"I look to you for assistance,'' continued she, affectionately, to 
Louisa. "You have every advantage; your mind is active, and in 
other respects disciplined, and I am sure your good heart will prompt 
you in aiding me." 

Louisa's eyes looked a good resolution ; she kissed her mother, and 
commenced her lesson with the right feelings. Instead of being 
angry with her teacher and herself because every thing was not 
plain, she tried to clear her brow, and attend to the subject calmly. 

Success crowned her efforts, while, added to the pleasure of acqui- 
sition, she began to experience the higher joy of self-co.nquest and 
her mother's approbation. She gave herself up to diligent study, 
and conquered at length the higher branches of arithmetic. 

Louisa, the eldest of three children, had been born to the luxuries 
of wealth, and scarcely an ungratified want had shaded her sunny 
brow. Mr. Simons was a merchant of respectable connections ; ^but 
in the height of his prosperity, one of those failures took place which 
occur in commerce, and his affairs became suddenly involved in the 
•hock which is often felt so far in the mercantile chain. A nervous 

17 
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temperament and delicate system were soon sadly wrought upon by 
this misfortune, and his mind, perplexed and harassed, seemed to 
lose its clearness in calculation, and Its happy view of life. Louisa 
was at this period seventeen years of age; her understanding clear 
and vigorous, her passions disciplined, and her faculties resting, like 
a young fawn, for a sudden bound. 

It was a cold autumn evening ; the children were beguiling them- 
selves with wild gambols about the parlor; Mr. Simons sat leaning 
his head upon his hand, gazing upon an accumulated pile of ledgers 
and papers ; Mrs. Simons was busily sewing, and Louisa, with her 
fingers between the leaves of a closed book, sat anxiously regarding 
her father. 

"Those children distract me," said Mr. Simons, peevishly. 

" Hush, Robert I Come here, Margaret I ' ' said Mrs. Simons, gently ; • 
and taking one on her lap, and another by her side, whispered a little 
story, and then put them to bed. 

When Mrs. Simons left the room, Louisa laid aside her book, and 
stood by her father. 

"Don't disturb me, child," said he, roughly. Then recollecting 
himself, he waved his hand gently for her to retire, and continued. 
" Do not feel hurt, dear, with my abruptness. I am perplexed with 
these complicated accounts." 

"Father," said Louisa, hesitatingly, and blushing, "I think I could 
assist you, if you would permit me." 

"You, my love?" exclaimed he, laughing, "these papers would 
puzzle a deeper head than yours." 

"I do not wish to boast, dear father," said Louisa, modestly, "but 
when Mr. Random gave me my last lesson, he said — " 

"What did he say?" asked Mr. Simons, encouragingly. 

"He said," answered Louisa, blushing more deeply, "that I was a 
better accountant than most merchants. And I do belie^'e, father," 
continued she, earnestly, "that if you would allow me, I could assist - 
you." 

Mr. Simons smiled sadly ; but to encourage her desire of usefulness, 
opened his accounts. Insensibly he found hlj daughter following him 
in the labyrinth of numbers. 

Louisa, with a fixed look and clear eye, her cheek kindling with 
interest, and her pencil in her hand, listened to him. Mrs. Simons 
entered on tiptoe, and seated herself softly at her sewing. The ac- 
counts became more and more complicated. Mr. Simons, with his 
practiced habits, and Louisa, with her quick intellect and ready will, 
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followed them up with fidelity. The unexpected sympathy of his 
daughter gave him new life. Time flew unheeded, and the clock 
struck twelve. 

"Wife," said he, suddenly, "matters are not as desperate as I 
feared ; if this girl gives me a few more hours like these, I shall be in 
a new world." 

"My heloved child I" said Mrs. Simons, pressing Louisa's glowing 
cheek to hers. 

Louisa retired, recommended herself to God, and slept profoundly. 
The next morning, after again seeking His hlessing, she repaired to 
her father; and again, with untiring patience, went through the 
details of his books, copied the accounts in a fair hand, nor left him 
until his brow was smoothed, and the phantom of bankruptcy had 
disappeared. 

A day passed by, and Louisa looked contemplative and absorbed. 
At length she said : 

"Father, you complain that you can not afford another clerk at 
present. You have tried me, and find me worth something ; I will 
keep your books until your affairs are regulated, and you may give 
me a little salary to furnish shells for my cabinet." 

Mr. Simons accepted her offer with a caress and a smile. Louisa's 
cabinet increased in value ; and the beautiful female handwriting in 
her father's books was a subject of interest and curiosity to his mer 
cantile friends. 

And from whence, as, year after year, wealth poured in its thousand 
luxuries, and Louisa Simons stood dispensing pleasures to the gay, 
and comforts to the poor, did she trace her happiness ? To early self- 
c(mque8t. Mbs. Caroline Gilman. 

As this class of compositions has of late years become so extensive 
and powerful an agency, somewhat for evil, but vastly more for good, 
it becomes desirable that the talent and taste of young persons should 
be carefully trained in this field of literature. The following hints 
will not, therefore, be out of place. 

§ 325. " The chain of incidents on which a fictioi^ is 
founded is called its plot. A plot should not be glaringly 
improbable ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, 
and so managed as to keep alive the reader's interest 
throughout. This is often insured by reserving some 
important denouement for the last." 
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§ 326. By saying that the plot should be moral, it is 
meant that its tendency or influence should be in favor of 
morality. If vicious personages are introduced, or vicious 
actions described, the perpetrators should never be repre- 
sented as gaining, in the long run, by their iniquity. But 
in accordance with the teachings of the Bible and the 
moral sentiments of mankind, wickedness should always 
be made to work misery, and virtue find its reward either 
in some form of worldly prosperity, or in a happy, hope- 
ful death. 

' The direction to ''keej^up the interest of the reader throughout by 
reserving some important denouement to the last," is one that applies 
more justly to the novel than to the tale. The brevity of the latter 
allows its plot to be much simpler than that of the novel. And yet, 
in every fiction, the skillful use of mystery, provided all be made 
plain at the last, adds to the entertainment afiTorded by the work. 

§ 327. "Next to a good plot nothing is so necessary to 
success in fictitious composition as a striking and life-like 
portraiture of character. The peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual personages introduced into the story must be main- 
tained throughout. Whatever each says or does must 
harmonize with the character assigned to him by the 
writer." 

The following list of "morals," or lessons proper for illustration, is 
given for the convenience of the pupil. 

1. The practical advantages of a knowledge of mathematics. 

2. The advantage of a knowledge of chemistry. 
8. The benefit of newspapers. 

4. The pleasures of a hunter's life. 

6. The perils of a seaman's life. 

6. The hardships and moral dangers of a soldier's life. 

7. The art of making others happy. 

8. Make the best of every thing. 

9. True and false politeness. 

10. The danger of contracting a fondness for games. 

11. The evils of being a slave to fashion. 

12. The evils of being over- worked. 
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18. The evils of extravagant living. 

14. The danger of a talent for ridicule. 

16. Patience and perseverance will overcome mountains. 

16. A goodly apple is often rotten at the core.. 

17. Lying is a bad trade. 

18. Knowledge is power. 

19. The advantages of system. 

20. Resist the beginnings of evil. 

, 21. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

22. A wounded reputation is hard to cure. . 

23. A good cause makes a stout heart. 

24. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

25. The fruits of labor are sweeter than the gifts of fortune. 

26. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

27. Prosperity is a severer test of virtue than adversity. 

28. The folly of striving to please every one. 

29. The folly of not governing the tongue. 

80. The folly of contracting a passion for novel-reading. 

81. The lasting effects of early impressions. 

82. The advantage of a love for one^s trade. 

83. The evils of emulation. 

84. The advantage of having a sincere friend. 
35. The evils of flattery. 

86. The nobleness of a life devoted to doing good. 

87. What good a little child can do. 

88. How to govern the temper. 



» ♦ ■ 



CHAPTER XXIL 

DIALOGUE. 



After some practice in the exercises of the foregoing chapter, it 
will occur to the pupil that much of the life-like interest of a tale 
results from the ingenious introduction of conversation between the 
personages of his story. This suggests a new field for the exercise of 
his powers ; a field to which he may with profit confine his energies 
for a time : the invention of Dialogue. 

§ 328. First, the Dialogue, like the illustrative tale, 
must have an object. The composer must aim to set 
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forth some truth, or to display some character, or to dia- 
cuss some question. This aim must be before him all the 
time. 

§ 329. Secondly, he must invent his characters, and the 
circumstances under which they come together. For a 
beginner, it is best to take characters such as he has seen 
and heard. By and by, he may trust himself to bring in 
personages, beyond the sphere of his own observation, 
and he may even venture to lay his scene in the remote 
past. 

§ 330. But withal, let him remember that it is a capital 
quality of a dialogue to have each of the personages 
(technically called dramatis personce) strongly marked in 
character; each must be strikingly distinguished from all 
the others by his occupation, sentiments, diction, manners, 
disposition, every thing about him. Other things b^ing 
equal, the more striking the contrasts of character, the 
easier it is to write the dialogue. 

§ 331. Thirdly, he must take especial pains to make each 
personage speak and act consistently with the character 
attributed to it. Eveiy utterance must, if possible, be 
such as to betray that character; such as would, from the 
mouth of any other, be a plain incongruity. Hence, it is 
not advisable to have too many personages ; and it must 
be confessed that the finest passages in dialogue-writing 
are colloquies between two only. 

§ 332. Fourthly, neither the entire dialogue, nor any 
single speech in it, must be long. Quick repartee is the 
life of dialogue. 

As a good specimen of the kind of composition above recommended, 
the following is taken from Aiken : 

ALEXANDER AND THE ROBBER. 

Alexander. Whatl art thou the Thracian robber, of whose 
exploits I have heard so much ? 
Bobber. I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 
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Alexander. A soldier? a thief, a plunderer, an assassin! the 
pest of the country I I could honor thy courage j but I must detest 
and punish thy crimes. 

Bobber. What have I done of which you can complain? 

Alexander. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority ; violated 
the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons, and 
properties of thy fellow-subjects? 

EoBBER. Alexander, I am your captive ; I must hear what you 
please to say, and endure what you please to i.tiflict. But my soul is 
unconquered ; and if I reply at all to your reproaches, I will reply 
like a free man. 

Alexander. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take the advan- 
tage of my power, to silence those with whom I deign to converse I 

Bobber. I must, then, answer your question by another. How 
have you passed your life? 

Alexander. Like a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. 
Among the brave, I have been the bravest ; among sovereigns, the 
noblest ; among conquerors, the mightiest. 

Bobber. And does not Fame speak of me, too? Was there ever 
a bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was there ever — ^but I 
scorn to boast. You yourself know that I have not been easily 
subdued. 

Alexander. Still, what are you but a robber, a base, dishonest 
robber? 

Bobber. And what is a conqueror? Have not you, too, gone 
about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair fruits of peace 
and industry; plundering, ravaging, killing without law, without 
justice, merely to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion ? All that 
I have done to a single district, with a hundred followers, you have 
done to whole nations, with a hundred thousand. If I have stripped 
individuals, you have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a 
few hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and 
cities of the earth. What is then the difl^erence, but that as you were 
born a king, and I a private man, you have been able to become a 
mightier robber than I ? 

Alexander. But if I have taken like a king, I have given like 
a king. If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. I 
have cherished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

Bobber. I, too, have freely given to the poor, what I took from 
the rich. I have established order and discipline among the most 
ferocious of mankind, and have stretched out my protecting arm 
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over the oppressed. I know, indeed, litUe of the philosophy yon talk 
of; but I believe neither you nor I shall ever atone to the world for 
the mischief we have done it. 

Alezahdeb. Leave me. Take off his chains and use him well. 
Are we, then, so much alike? AUasander liks a robber f liet me 
reflect 1 

This branch of composition has, of coarse, a natural connection 
with the regular drama; but it would be premature for the pupil to 
attempt the latter with all its intricacy of plot, its artistic arrange- 
ment of scenes and acts, and its allotment of award in the catastrophe, 
in his present state of advancement. Apd yet, so far as particular 
scenes in dramas illustrate the requirements and excellences of dia- 
logue, they may be profitably studied as models. Several such may 
be found in every good reading-book or speech-book, and the teacher 
may fUrnish others as far as may be required. 
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PART FOURTH. 

EXPBES8ION — RESUMED, 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

CLEAKNESS OR PERSPICUITY. 

§ 333. This property of style consists in so arranging 
the words and clauses of a sentence as to indicate the 
meaning promptly, and in rejecting all expressions that 
would bring in the least obscurity or doubt as to the 
author's meaning. This property of style has been in- 
directly discussed in all the preceding chapters on Ex- 
pression; inasmuch as a sentence whose diction is pure, 
proper, simple, and precise, whose structure is deformed 
by no solecism or want of unity, is not in much danger 
of being charged with a want of clearness. And yet 
there are certain requirements of perspicuity that are not 
covered by any of the foregoing rules. The perfection 
of style demands that he who reads or hears a discourse 
shall never for one moment be delayed by any doubt or 
puzzle as to the intended meaning, or have any other 
suggested by the collocation of the words. 

§ 334. The faults opposed to Clearness may be arranged 
under two general heads. Obscurity and Ambiguity, 

I. OBSCURITY. 

§ 335. A sentence is obscure when the reader or hearer 
is in the least puzzled to gather any coherent meaning 
from it, or to comprehend at a glance all the conditions 
or qualifications of the assertion that the author intended 
to express. 
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§ 336. The sources of obscurity, aside from the viola- 
tions of all preceding rules, are the following: 

1. Misexpression ; 

2. Improper ellipsis; 

3. Superabundance of words ; 

4. The complicated structure of the sentence. 

§ 337. I. Misexpression consists in using such phrase- 
ology as, strictly interpreted, conveys a different meaning 
from that intended. This fault in Structure corresponds 
to Imprecision in Diction. It is a fault against which 
many of the rules of Syntax are leveled, but there are 
some instances of it which escape all of them. Such are 
these: 

"He plays a good fiddle." 

" I liked to have gotten one or two broken heads." 

"A luxuriant growth of flower-gardens and shrubbery surrounded 
thejiouse." 

" The curved line is made square instead of round, for the reason 
before mentioned." 

"Prepositions are derived from the two Latin words, ^ttcb and /Kmo, 
which signify before And. plaee.^' 

§ 338. II. Improper Ellipsis is the most frequent source 
of obscurity. Ellipsis of words that are not necessary to 
the prompt understanding of a sentence is far from being 
a fault of style. But conciseness is not to be sought at 
the expense of clearness. The following are examples of 
this error: 

"They saw, and worshiped the God that made them." 
"Intrinsic and relative beauty must be handled separately." 
"They crowded around the door so as to prevent others going out." 
"Under this head, I shall consider every thing necessary to a good 
delivery." 

§ 339. III. Superabundance of words. As obscurity may 
be caused by using too few, so likewise may it result from 
using too many words. This is not exactly the same 
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error that has been referred to in the chapter on Pre- 
cision. There the superfluous words were simply unnec- 
essary; here they are positively injurious to the sense, 
tending to convert it into nonsense. The following are 
examples : 

<< He brought about a reformation as complete as it was possible for 
so corrupt a world to be reformed." 

" Have they ascertained the person who gave the information?" 
"Socrates was born at Athens, 470 B. 0.; and though there were 
no demonstrations of joy for the event made at his birth, yet this one, 
then and thus unnoticed, was destined for a great purpose to be ac- 
complished by him." 

§ 340. lY. A complicated structure. The rules of syntax 
will, if followed, prevent nearly all the cases of obscurity 
that might arise from this cause. The only three cases 
that need here to be mentioned are the following. 

§ 341. (a.) A series of words of the same part of speech, 
some of which have different syntactical relations from 
the others. 

EXAMPLE. 

But imto them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation, and wrath; tribulation and an- 
guish, upon every soul that doeth evil; to the Jew first,. and also to 
the Gentile. 

§ 342. (6.) An awkward arrangement of modifiers, par- 
ticularly modifying adjuncts, by which the basis of one 
seems to be the antecedent of another, or the connective 
is liable to be referred Jo the wrong antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and self-denial. 
Claudius was canonized among the gods, who scarcely deserved the 
name of a man. 

§ 343. (c.) Words, phrases, or clauses that are co-ordi- 
nately connected may be so arranged that it is not at 
once obvious which the connected parts are; this pro- 
duces obscurity. 
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EXAMPLB8. 

He is not rich and incompetent for business. 

The bed-clothes, pile carefully on the floor, and the crockery, throw 
out of the window. 

He not only owns a house, but also a large farm. 

Sir William Davenant was born in 1606 at Oxford, where his 
fiither kept an inn, and was educated at that university. 

XL AMBIGUITY. 

§ 344. Ambiguity is the fault of a sentence that is capa- 
ble of two meanings, making it necessary for the hearer 
or reader to turn aside from the current of thought long 
enough to decide which meaning is intended. 

§ 345. Ambiguity may be produced in three ways: 

1. By the use of equivocal terms in such a connection 
as not to make the intended meaning clear; 

2. By making a representative word stand for two dif- 
ferent words in the same sentence; 

3. By an unhappy arrangement of modifiers or con- 
nectives. 

§ 346. I. Equivocal terms are those which have more 
than one meaning. By this are meant, not the mere 
shades of meaning which a word naturally comes to have 
by figurative application, but those independent, irrela- 
tive significations which some words possess. Perspicuity 
requires that when such a word is used, it should be in 
such a connection as shall promptly and unmistakably 
indicate the meaning intended. 

Thus, when I say " That man was imprisoned for forging," no one 
would understand me to use the word forging in any other sense than 
that of counterfeiting. Its other signification, forming by the hammer^ 
would scarcely be thought of in such a connection. But when I say, 
^^ A man who has lost his eye-sight has in one sense less consciousness 
than he had before," the word sense^ being used after the mention of 
eye-sight, might very naturally be supposed to refer to one of our five 
aanses, which is not the case. 

§ 347. The most effectual remedy for equivocal Ian- 
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guage, supposing that for some reason it is important to 
retain th^ equivocal word, is to mention the term to 
which it is opposed, or else to employ a synonymous 
word along with it; a species of tautology which is per- 
missible in such cases. Thus, the word moral is some- 
times relieved of ambiguity by such a phrase as " the 
moral as opposed to the physical," or "the moral as op- 
posed to the intellectual," or "the moral as opposed to 
the immoral," according to the intended signification in 
the passage. This method is cumbrous, but clearness is 
so important a quality that every thing else must be sac- 
rificed unto it, if necessary. 

§ 348. The following are some of the words most liable 
to be used equivocally. 

Of, This preposition, when used after a noun expressive 
of action, is ambiguous. Sometimes its subsequent is the 
agent of the action, sometimes the object 

Thus, the phrase t?ie love of parents may mean either the affection 
entertained by parents for their offspring, or that entertained by their 
children toward them. 

§ 349. Or. This conjunction always connects alterna- 
tives; but sometimes alternatives of things, sometimes of 
names for the same thing. 

In the sentence, '* He was more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zer- 
dusht," a person ignorant of the fact that these were two names for 
the same person, would be at a loss to understand the assertion. 

§ 350. More. This word is sometimes an adjective in 
the comparative degree, sometimes an adverb qualifying 
an adjective, and putting it in the comparative. It should 
not be used in both relations in the same phrase. 

Thus, "He uses more and more convincing arguments than his 
adversary," contains a violation of this rule. The first more means 
in greater number; the second more qualifies convineinff. But the 
sentence might be misunderstood to assert that the arguments were 
increasingly convincing beyond those of the adversary. 
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§ 351. Do is sometimes a representative verb, and in 
Other situations has a meaning of its own. 

In the sentence, " I have long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do," one is at a loss to know whether the last phrase means 
" nothing but what you like," or " nothing but what you perform." 

§ 352. II. Ambiguity may be occasioned by making a 
representative word, such as a pronoun, for example, 
stand for two different words in the same sentence. Im- 
portant as it is to avoid this fault, it must be confessed to 
be one of the most difficult achievements of good writing. 
The pupil will often find that it requires all his skill in 
varying the expression to avoid using the same pronoun 
to represent objects in the same sentence; and some 
instances will occur in which it can not without great 
awkwardness be avoided. 

BXAMPLBB. 

He told his father that he (the son) had insured his (the father's) 
life; so that in no event could his (the son's) estate be damaged by his 
(the father's) death. 

One may have an air which proceeds from a knowledge of the mat- 
ter before him, which (knowledge) may naturally produce some mo- 
tions of his head and body, which (motions) might become the bench 
better than the bar. 

In such sentences as the first of the foregoing, if there be no 
other way of relieving the difficulty, the use of the direct quota- 
tion will banish all ambiguity. " He said to his father, * I have 
insured your life, so that in no event can my estate be damaged by 
your death.' " 

The latter of the foregoing examples may be divested of all that is 
objectionable by recasting the entire sentence, thus: "A knowledge 
of the matter before him might give one such an air and produce such 
motions of the head and body as would suit the bench better than the 
bar." 

§ 353. III. An unhappy arrangement of modifiers or 
connectives may cause ambiguity, as will be seen from 
the following examples. 
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EXAMPLEa 

For sale: the latest style of white men's hats. 
Theism can only be opposed to atheism or polytheism. 
The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we. 
The following lines were written by one who, for more than ten 
years, had been confined in the penitentiary, for his own diversion. 

EXERCISES. 
I. Obscure and Ambiguous Sentences to be Corrected.* 

While the band was playing, the air was so still that we could dis- 
tinguish every air that was played, even at that distance- 
He was inspired with a true sense of that function. 

They were persons of moderate intellects even before they were im- 
paired by their passions. 

In the proper position of adverbs the ear carefully requires to be 
consulted, as well as the sense. 

The bark Ferdinand is soon expected to sail. 

And so this is the base lie that lies at the bottom of all this dis- 
turbance. 

The more I see of his conduct, I like him better. 

He advanced against the fierce old man, imitating his address, his 
pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and his own skill 
would allow. 

They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

I wished some one would hang me a hundred times. 

There sat the lady sewing, with a Roman nose. 

Even if he should become a scholar, will his manners ever become 
a professor's chair ? • 

There are so many advantages of speaking one's own language well, 
and being master of it, that, let a man's calling be what it will, it can 
not but be worth our taking some pains in it. 

He determined to invite back to the island the king, and to call to- 
gether his friends. • 

I saw two men digging a ditch with soldiers' caps and striped pan- 
•taloons. 

I charge this officer with having abandoned his charge at the crit- 
ical moment when we were expecting the enemy's charge upon us. 

* The teacher would do vrtXL to require the pnpils to write out a full criticism of each 
■entenoe, either on paper or on the blackboard, explaining ovexy fault, and spocKying 
ttie rule violated. 
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The people of this country possess a healthy country and fertile 
soil. 

The clerk told his employer that whatever he did, he could not 
please him. 

By greatness I not only mean the hulk of any single ohject, but the 
distinctness of the whole view at a single glance. 

My Christian and surname begin and end with the same letters. 

Let us consider by what social arrangements virtue and goodness 
may have the most and the most powerful motives. 

In the circumstances I was at that time, my troubles heavily 
pressed on me. 

You will not hardly say that clergymen have the least right to your 
protection. 

He only read one book. 

Charlemagne patronized not only learned men, but also established 
several educational institutions. 

A taste for useful knowledge will provide us with a great and noble 
entertainment when others leave us. ^ 

He talks all the way upstairs to a visit. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them, and their commendable 
qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues may 
not obscure them. 

She felt persuaded that the relation of master and slave was filled 
with duties that would require strict Christian piety, watchfulness, 
and prayer, to enable one to bear with patience, gentleness, and for- 
bearance the many vexations that would inevitably come, and to 
prosecute with wisdom, skill, and persevering Tabor, all that would be 
required of one to perform. 

Mr. Jones tells, when he is in one of his jovial moods, a good story, 
and takes off a character finely. 

In the distribution of the negroes, care was taken to place them in 
complete families. 

In these vagaries, her mind was sure almost to wander off homo, 
and dwell upon its loved scenes. 

He was willing to buy or sell, either way. 

Either give me your note, or pay me cash, one. 

It is all one to me ; I had as lief do one as either. 

Mrs. H. was not like a majority of boarding-house keepers. 

He aimed at nothing less than the crown. 
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Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector of books, 
at least. 

He chiefly spoke of virtue. 

"Without firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken, or dif- 
ficult can be accomplished. 

Pharaoh-nechoh went up against the King of Assyria, and Josiah 
went out against him, and he slew him at Megiddo, when he had 
seen him. 

Some productions of nature rise in value according as they more or 
less resemble art. 

Scholars should be taught to scrutinize the sentiments carefully ad- 
vanced in all the books they read. 

I beg of you never let the glory of our nation, who made France 
tremble, and yet has the gentleness to be unable to bear opposition 
from the meanness of his own countrymen, be calumniated for par> 
tisan purposes. 

Stuff a cold and starve a fever. 

And, seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of the inward parts 
of the body, there can be no reason to interpret them as inward rev- 
elations from a superior being. 

What can be more extraordinary than that a person of mean birth, 
no fortime, no eminent qualities of body, which have sometimes, or 
of mind, which have often, raised men to the highest dignities, should 
have th6 courage to attempt, and the happiness to succeed in, so im- 
probable a design as the destruction of one of the most ancient and 
most solidly founded monarchies upon the earth ? 

(The foregoing has fanlts of more than one kind. Point them all out. So likewise 
is the following, faiQIy in many ways.) 

William Hazlitt, so his father hoped, would embrace the minis- 
terial career, and was educated with this view, — among other things, 
taught music; but he never got beyond a performance of '^Qod save 
til^King" on the harpsichord; and though it is clear he appreciated 
pulpit oratory, — see his description of the noble sermon which he 
heard Coleridge preach at Shrewsbury, — ^he was no more fit for the 
pulpit than was Coleridge, the ex-dragoon Oumberbatch, the future 
author of "Kubla Khan," and later, the oracular guest of the Greens 
at Highgate, to whose feet, as to those of a Gamaliel, persons decided 
or undecided in their philosophies thronged to listen for the great 
song of incoherent, yet deep and lofty thoughts, delivered in the 
noblest language and the most impressive style, which the Seer 

18 
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over the oppressed. I know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk 
of; but I believe neither you nor I shall ever atone to the world for 
the mischief we have done it. 

Alexahdsb. Leave me. Take off his chains and use him well. 
Are we, then, so much alike? AUagander lik€ a robber f Let me 
reflect I 

This branch of composition has, of coarse, a natural connection 
with the regular drama; but it would be premature for the pupil to 
attempt the latter with all its intricacy of plot, its artistic arrange- 
ment of scenes and acts, and its allotment of award in the catastrophe, 
in his present state of advancement. And yet, so far as particular 
scenes in dramas illustrate the requirements and excellences of dia- 
logue, they may be profitably studied as models. Several such may 
be found in every good reading-book or speech-book, and the teacher 
inay fiirnish others as far as may be required. 
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PART FOURTH. 

EXPBESSION — RESUMED, 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CLEARNESS OR PERSPICUITY. 

§ 333. This property of style consists in so arranging 
the words and clauses of a sentence as to indicate the 
meaning promptly, and in rejecting all expressions that 
would bring in the least obscurity or doubt as to the 
author's meaning. This property of style has been in- 
directly discussed in all the preceding chapters on ^Jx- 
pression; inasmuch as a sentence whose diction is pure, 
proper, simple, and precise, whose structure is deformed 
by no solecism or want of unity, is not in much danger 
of being charged with a want of clearness. And yet 
there are certain requirements of perspicuity that are not 
covered by any of the foregoing rules. The perfection 
of style demands that he who reads or hears a discourse 
shall never for one moment be delayed by any doubt or 
puzzle as to the intended meaning, or have any other 
suggested by the collocation of the words. 

§ 334. The faults opposed to Clearness may be arranged 
under two general heads. Obscurity and Ambiguity. 

I. OBSCURITY. 

§ 335. A sentence is obscure when the reader or hearer 
is in the least puzzled to gather any coherent meaning 
from it, or to comprehend at a glance all the conditions 
or qualifications of the assertion that the author intended 
to express. 
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§ 336. The sources of obscurity, aside from the viola- 
tions of all preceding rules, are the following: 

1. Misexpression ; 

2. Improper ellipsis; 

3. Superabundance of words ; 

4. The complicated structure of the sentence. 

§ 337. I. Misexpression consists in using such phrase- 
ology as, strictly interpreted, conveys a different meaning 
from that intended. This fault in Structure corresponds 
to Imprecision in Diction. It is a fault against which 
many of the rules of Syntax are leveled, but there are 
some instances of it which escape all of them. Such are 
these: 

"He plays a good fiddle." 

"I liked to have gotten one or two broken heads." 

" A luxuriant growth of flower-gardens and shrubbery surrounded 
thejiouse." 

" The curved line is made square instead of round, for the reason 
before mentioned." 

" Prepositions are derived from the two Latin words, jora and pono, 
which signify before andjoioce." 

§ 338. II. Improper Ellipsis is the most frequent source 
of obscurity. Ellipsis of words that are not necessary to 
the prompt understanding of a sentence is far from being 
a fault of style. But conciseness is not to be sought at 
the expense of clearness. The following are examples of 
this error: 

"They saw, and worshiped the Gk)d that made them." 
"Intrinsic and relative beauty must be handled separately." 
" They crowded around the door so as to prevent others going out." 
"Under this head, I shall consider every thing necessary to a good 
delivery." 

§ 339. III. Superabundance of words. As obscurity may 
be caused by using too few, so likewise may it result from 
using too many words. This is not exactly the same 
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error that has been referred to in the chapter on Pre- 
cision. There the superfluous words were simply unnec- 
essary; here they are positively injurious to the sense, 
tending to convert it into nonsense. The following are 
examples : 

<' IIo brought about a reformation as complete as it was possible for 
so corrupt a world to be reformed.** 
^'Havo they ascertained the person who gave the information?" 
''Socrates was born at Athens, 470 B. 0.; and though there were 
no demonstrations of joy for the event made at his birth, yet this one, 
then and thus unnoticed, was destined for a great purpose to be ac- 
complished by him." 

§ 340. IV. A complicated structure. The rules of syntax 
will, if followed, prevent nearly all the cases of obscurity 
that might arise from this cause. The only three cases 
that need here lo bo mentioned are the following. 

§ 341. (a.) A series of words of the same part of speech, 
some of which have different syntactical relations from 
the others. 

EXAMPLE. 

But unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation, and wrath; tribulation and an- 
guish, upon every soul that doeth evil; to the Jew first,. and also to 
the Gentile. 

§ 342. (b.) An awkward arrangement of modifiers, par- 
ticularly modifying adjuncts, by which the basis of one 
seems to be the antecedent of another, or the connective 
is liable to be referred Jo the wrong antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and self-denial. 
Olaudius was canonized among the gods, who scarcely deserved the 
name of a man. 

§ 343. (c.) Words, phrases, or clauses that are co-ordi- 
nately connected may be so arranged that it is not at 
once obvious which the connected parts are; this pro- 
duces obscurity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

He is not rich and incompetent for business. 

The bed-clothes, pile carefully on the floor, and the crockery, throw 
out of the window. 

He not only owns a house, but also a large farm. 

Sir William Davenant was born in 1606 at Oxford, where his 
&ther kept an inn, and was educated at that university. 

n. AMBIGUITY. 

§ 344. Ambiguity is the fault of a sentence that is capa- 
ble of two meanings, making it necessary for the hearer 
or reader to turn aside from the current of thought long 
enough to decide which meaning is intended. 

§ 346. Ambiguity may be produced in three ways: 

1. By the use of equivocal terms in such a connection 
as not to make the intended meaning clear; 

2. By making a representative word stand for two dif- 
ferent words in the same sentence; 

3. By an unhappy arrangement of modifiers or con- 
nectives. 

§ 346. I. Equivocal terms are those which have more 
than one meaning. By this are meant, not the mere 
shades of meaning which a word naturally comes to have 
by figurative application, but those independent, irrela- 
tive significations which some words possess. Perspicuity 
requires that when such a word is used, it should be in 
such a connection as shall promptly and unmistakably 
indicate the meaning intended. 

Thus, when I say " That man was imprisoned for forging," no one 
would understand me to use the word forging in any other sense than 
that of counterfeiting. Its other signification, forming hy the hammer^ 
would scarcely be thought of in such a connection. But when I say, 
''A man who has lost his eye-sight has in one sense less consciousness 
than he had before,'* the word aenae^ being used after the mention of 
eye-sight, might very naturally be supposed to refer to one of our five 
aenses, which is not the case. 

§ 347. The most effectual remedy for equivocal Ian- 
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guage, supposing that for some reason it is important to 
retain the equivocal word, is to mention the term to 
which it is opposed, or else to employ a synonymous 
word along with it; a species of tautology which is per- 
missible in such cases. Thus, the word moral is some- 
times relieved of ambiguity by such a phrase as " the 
moral as opposed to the physical," or "the moral as op- 
posed to the intellectual," or "the moral as opposed to 
the immoral," according to the intended signification in 
the passage. This method is cumbrous, but clearness is 
so important a quality that every thing else must be sac- 
rificed unto it, if necessary. 

§ 348. The following are some of the words most liable 
to be used equivocally. 

Of, This preposition, when used after a noun expressive 
of action, is ambiguous. Sometimes its subsequent is the 
agent of the action, sometimes the object. 

Thus, the phrase the love of parents may mean either the affection 
entertained by parents for their offspring, or that entertained by their 
children toward them. 

§ 349. Or. This conjunction always connects alterna- 
tives; but sometimes alternatives of things^ sometimes of 
names for the same thing. 

In the sentence, " He was more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zer- 
dusht,*' a person ignorant of the fact that these were two names for 
the same person, would be at a loss to understand the assertioil. 

§ 350. More. This word is sometimes an adjective in 
the comparative degree, sometimes an adverb qualifying 
an adjective, and putting it in the comparative. It should 
not be used in both relations in the same phrase. 

Thus, "He uses more and more convincing arguments than his 
adversary," contains a violation of this rule. The first more means 
xn greater number; the second more qualifies convincing. But the 
sentence might be misunderstood to assert that the arguments were 
increasingly convincing beyond those of the adversary. 
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§ 351. Do IB sometimes a representative verb, and in 
other situations has a meaning of its own. 

In the sentence, " I have long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do," one is at a loss to know whether the last phrase means 
" nothing but what you like,*' or " nothing but what you perform." 

§ 352. II. Ambiguity may be occasioned by making a 
representative word, such as a pronoun, for example, 
stand for two different words in the same sentence. Im- 
portant as it is to avoid this fault, it must be confessed to 
be one of the most difficult achievements of good writing. 
The pupil will often find that it requires all his skill in 
varying the expression to avoid using the same pronoun 
to represent objects in the same sentence; and some 
instances will occur in which it can not without great 
awkwardness be avoided. 

BXAMPLEa 

He told his father that he (the son) had Insured his (the father^s) 
life; so that in no event could his (the son's) estate be damaged by his 
(the father's) death. 

One may have an air which proceeds from a knowledge of the mat- 
ter before him, which (knowledge) may naturally produce some mo- 
tions of his head and body, which (motions) might become the bench 
better than the bar. 

In such sentences as the first of the foregoing, if there be no 
other way of relieving the difficulty, the use of the direct quota- 
tion will banish all ambiguity. " He said to his father, * I have 
insured your life, so that in no event can my estate be damaged by 
your death.' " 

The latter of the foregoing examples may be divested of all that is 
objectionable by recasting the entire sentence, thus: "A knowledge 
of the matter before him might give one such an air and produce such 
motions of the head and body as would suit the bench better than the 
bar." 

§ 353. III. An unhappy arrangement of modifiers or 
connectives may cause ambiguity, as will be seen from 
the following examples. 
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EXAMPLES. 

For sale: the latest style of white men's hats. 
Theism can only be opposed to atheism or polytheism. 
The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we. 
The following lines were written by one who, for more than ten 
years, had been confined in the penitentiary, for his own diversion. 

EXERCISES. 
I. Obscure and Ambiguous Sentences to be Corrected.* 

While the band was playing, the air was so still that we could dis- 
tinguish every air that was played, even at that distance. 

He was inspired with a true sense of that function. 

They were persons of moderate intellects even before they were im- 
paired by their passions. 

In the proper position of adverbs the ear carefully requires to be 
consulted, as well as the sense. 

The bark Ferdinand is soon expected to sail. 

And so this is the base lie that lies at the bottom of all this dis- 
turbance. 

The more I see of his conduct, I like him better. 

He advanced against the fierce old man, imitating his address, his 
pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and his own skill 
would allow. 

They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

I wished some one would hang me a hundred times. 

There sat the lady sewing, with a Roman nose. 

Even if he should become a scholar, will his manners ever become 
a professor's chair? • 

There are so many advantages of speaking one's own language well, 
and being master of it, that, let a man's calling be what it will, it can 
not but be worth our taking some pains in it. 

He determined to invite back to the island the king, and to call to- 
gether his friends. 

I saw two men digging a ditch with soldiers' caps and striped pan- 
taloons. 

I charge this officer with having abandoned his charge at the crit- 
ical moment when we were expecting the enemy's charge upon us. 

* The teacher would do well to require the pnpils to write out a full criticism of each 
■entence, either on paper or on the blackboard, explaining every fault, and spocKylng 
the rule violated. 
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The people of this country possess a healthy country and fertile 
soil. 

The clerk told his employer that whatever he did, he could not 
please him. 

By greatness I not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
distinctness of the whole view at a single glance. 

My Christian and surname begin and end with the same letters. 

Let us consider by what social arrangements virtue and goodness 
may have the most and the most powerful motives. 

In the circumstances I was at that time, my troubles heavily 
pressed on me. 

You will not hardly say that clergymen have the least right to your 
protection. 

He only read one book. 

Charlemagne patronized not only learned men, but also established 
several educational institutions. 

A taste for useful knowledge will provide us with a great and noble 
entertainment when others leave us. 4 

He talks all the way upstairs to a visit. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them, and their commendable 
qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues may 
not obscure them. 

She felt persuaded that the relation of master and slave was filled 
with duties that would require strict Christian piety, watchfulness, 
and prayer, to enable one to bear with patience, gentleness, and for- 
bearance the many vexations that would inevitably come, and to 
prosecute with wisdom, skill, and persevering fabor, all that would be 
required of one to perform. 

Mr. Jones tells, when he is in one of his jovial moods, a good story, 
and takes off a character finely. 

In the distribution of the negroes, care was taken to place them in 
complete families. 

In these vagaries, her mind was sure almost to wander off homo, 
and dwell upon its loved scenes. 

He was willing to buy or sell, either way. 

Either give me your note, or pay me cash, one. 

It is all one to me ; I had as lief do one as either. 

Mrs. H. was not like a majority of boarding-house keepers. 

He aimed at nothing less than the crown. 
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Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector of books, 
at least. 

He chiefly spoke of virtue. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken, or dif- 
ficult can be accomplished. 

Pharaoh-nechoh went up against the King of Assyria, and Josiah 
went out against him, and he slew him at Megiddo, when he had 
seen him. 

Some productions of nature rise in value according as they more or 
less resemble art. 

Scholars should be taught to scrutinize the sentiments carefully ad- 
vanced in all the books they read. 

I beg of you never let the glory of our nation, who made France 
tremble, and yet has the gentleness to be unable to bear opposition 
from the meanness of his own countrymen, be calumniated for par- 
tisan purposes. 

Stufi" a cold and starve a fever. 

And, seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of the inward parts 
of the body, there can be no reason to interpret them as inward rev- 
elations from a superior being. 

What can be more extraordinary than that a person of mean birth, 
no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have sometimes, or 
of mind, which have often, raised men to the highest dignities, should 
have th6 courage to attempt, and the happiness to succeed in, so im- 
probable a design as the destruction of one of the most ancient and 
most solidly founded monarchies upon the earth 7 

(The toregoiag has faults of more than one kind. Point ihem all out. So likewise 
is the following, faulty in many ways.) 

William Hazlitt, so his father hoped, would embrace the minis- 
terial career, and was educated with this view, — among other things, 
taught music; but he never got beyond a performance of '^God save 
t%^ King "on the harpsichord; and though it is clear he appreciated 
pulpit oratory, — see his description of the noble sermon which he 
heard Coleridge preach at Shrewsbury, — ^he was no more fit for the 
pulpit than was Coleridge, the ex-dragoon Cumberbatch, the future 
author of "Kubla Khan," and later, the oracular guest of the Greens 
at Highgate, to whose feet, as to those of a Gamaliel, persons decided 
or undecided in their philosophies thronged to listen for the great 
song of incoherent, yet deep and lofty thoughts, delivered in the 
noblest language and the most impressive style, which the Seer 

18 
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poured out, by way of relief to himself and of comfort for those 
who repaired to his shrine, and bowed before the mystical speech 
of its Oracle. 

II. Correct all the Errors and mpply the vmitted Points in the follotO" 

ing extract. 

After subtracting from the general mass of the current literature 
of the day that which possesses an infidel tendency decidedly and a 
very superficial discrimination would show that it constitutes no small 
portion of the whole still that which remains is composed in so large 
a measure of that which is corrupting by its tendency to minister to 
the base passions or secularizing by the steadiness with which all 
Christian reference is ignored and repudiated that in respect of the 
effects and consequences upon the Christian interests of society its 
influence is hardly less positively injurious it is a curious fact that 
the largest portion of the most elegant literature of the day and 
especially of that which is denominated light literature and which 
from the nature of its topics and the attractiveness of its style consti- 
tutes the staple of the reading of the public of this country though 
the product of minds not disposed to doubt the authority of the Bible 
is for the most part destitute of all Christian reference and both in 
its spirit and substance is as if Christianity had no existence among 
men but in addition we have but to frequent the various book marts 
of the country to see the vast amount of impure corrupting literature 
without even the merit of literary excellence to redeem it which in a 
cheap form is retailed out to the people and which now constitutes a 
large portion of the reading matter of the masses it is this conduct 
of the literature of the world with such steadied repudiation of all 
Christian spirit and aim in other words it is this divorcement of lit- 
erature from the spirit of Christianity which has created that aver- 
sion of literary men to evangelical Christianity about which the cele- 
brated Jofin Foster has written so profoundly which has tended to 
make the profession of literature unfavorable to right Christian ^- 
perience which creating the impression that the Christian empire is 
not co-extensive with the mind but that there are regions of mental 
range unembraced in the dominion of Christianity has fostered an in- 
fidel spirit that has made literature itself an agency of secularization 
and for the alienation of the mind from the spirit and objects of right 
Christianity 
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PART FIFTH. 

INVENTION — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ORIGINAL QUESTIONS FOR A PLAN. 

In Chapter III. the teacher was recommended to elicit thoughts on 
assigned subjects by asking questions, the answers to which were to 
be furnished by the pupils, and properly framed into a connected 
composition. ^ It is now proper to require the pupil himself to furnish 
the questions appropriate to a given subject; and the subject giyen 
need not be so simple as those contemplated in Chapter III. The 
course proper to be pursued will be very similar to those recom- 
mended for previous exercises in Invention. First, the pupils are 
required to make a first draught of questions on the given subject. 
This must be done in the presence of the teacher. Then these first 
draughts are exchanged among the pupils for criticism. Among 
other points, the order of the questions' becomes matter of criticism. 
When alterations are suggested, reasons should be given for the 
arrangement proposed. In this way, without the necessity for any 
local rules, the judgment and taste of the pupils will be practi- 
cally trained to a rational and pleasing method of producing their 
thoughts. 

After the first draughts have thus been amended by mutual criti- 
cism, and the second draughts made, the teacher should revise these 
carefully, and perfect the arrangment of the questions. Lastly, 
from these questions, the compositions are to be written in the same 
general manner as prescribed in Chapter III. 

The following specimen of a scheme of questions, with the criticisms 
made upon it, and the final arrangement of it, will show what is meant. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Q^esHon8 of the First Draught 

1. What is biography? 

2. What examples of biography can you cite? 
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8. Which is the best? 

4. What is the use of biography? 

6. What makes biography so interesting? 

6. Are the biographies of great men interesting to young persons? 

7. Are those of women to boys? Why? 

8. How does biography differ from history? 

9. What is autobiography? 

10. Have we any autobiographies in the Bible? John Smith. 

CHtidsm on the foregoing, 

I think that a very important question has been left out, that ought 
to come in as No. 2, namely : What are the different kinds of biog- 
raphy? 

Question 4 should be altered so as to read U9es for ttee; for there 
must be more than one use of biography. 

I think the 8th question ought to come nearer to the first, because 
it is closely connected with the definition of biography. 

I am inclined to think that the 2d and 8d questions ought to have 
been put last of all. 

I would suggest an additional question or two : Is not biography 
more useful to the generality of mankind than history? Why? 

I do not think that question 7th has sufficient connection with this 
subject. William Jones 

Second Draught Amended after the Oritidsm, 

1. What is biography? 

2. What are the different kinds of biography? 

8. How does biography differ from history, as to its nature? 
4. What are the uses of biography? 

6. Why is biography more useful to the generality of people than 
history? 

6. What makes biography so interesting? 

7. Are all kinds of biography interesting to all classes of readers? 
If not, specify which for which. 

8. What is autobiography? 

9. iBEow does it compare with other kinds as to credibility and in- 
terest? ^^ 

10. Are there any biographies in the Bible? 

11. Which is the best biography in the English language? 

John Smith. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ABSTRACTS. 

Alternately with the exercises prescribed in the previous chapter, 
it is recommended that the pupil be required to draw up abstracts of any 
pieces of good composition, selected by the teacher. He is to be taught 
to indicate, sometimes by short sentences, but mostly by comprehensive 
phrases or titles, the several topics introduced in any given discourse. 
In thus tracing the course of thought which gifted minds have taken, 
the pupil will unconsciously catch their style of arrangement. He 
will see how skillfully and naturally they pass from point to point, 
and in what manner they elaborate each point in succession. He will 
also learn how they subordinate one thought to another, and set forth 
the various subdivisions of one part of their subject, before passing to 
another ; thus securing clearness and vigor in their handling of the 
subject. 

As an iUustration of the exercise above prescribed^ we give ihe follow^ 
ing abstract of Patrick' Henry's great speech in favor of resisting ihe 
aggressions of Great Britain, 

1. The folly of a reluctance to be convinced of an unpleasant truth. 

2. Judging by the past, the intention of the British ministry is to 
enslave America. 

3. No other reason for their sending fleets and armies to America. 

4. All peaceable resources on the part of Americans exhausted. 
6. The only remaining resource is war. 

6. The replies to the objection based on the weakness of the Amer- 
icans. 

(1.) We shall not grow stronger by postponing resistance. 
(2.) A proper use of our resources will prove our strength. 
(8.) God will help us. 

(4.) No chance left now, for the war is begun. 
(6.) No retreat now but in slavish submission, which is worse 
than death. 

As this exercise is a very important one^ another example is given: 
ihe abstract of Irving's celebrated piece entitled "The Broken Heart." 

1. Contrast between the nature of man and the nature of woman, 
as to the passion of love. 
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2. Contrast of the effects of disappointed love on the two sexes. 

(1.) Woman broods in secret over her unhappy lot. 

(2.) The interest and relish of life is gone. 

(3.) Her untimely end. 

(4.) Comparison to a tree killed by a secret worm. 
8. Out of the many instances known to the author, he selects one 
pre-eminent for pathetic interest; the daughter of Curran, betrothed 
to Emmet. 

(It^ Sketch of the character and fate of Emmet 

(2.) The love of Miss Curran. 

(8.) Her grief for his death intensified by the manner of it. 

(4.) The effect of the want of sympathy. 

(5.) Her appearance at scenes of festivity. 

(6). The suit of a young officer. 

(7.) His success in gaining her hand, but his failure to make her 
forget her first love. 

(8.) Her melancholy end. 

A 8 specimens of good pieces of composition to be thus cmalyzedf or ocm- 
densed into an abstract, the foUowing list is given, 

Addison's Reflections on the Attributes of God as seen in Creation: 
No. 666 of the Spectator. 
Addison on the use of the Fan : No. 102 of the Spectator. 
Addison's Reflections in Westminster Abbey. 
Blair's Lecture on the History of Eloquence. 
Blair's Lecture on the Eloquence of Popular Assemblies. 
Hume's Delineation of the Character of Queen Elizabeth. 
Macaulay's Delineation of the Character of Louis XIY. 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. 
Macaulay's Essay on the Philosophy of Bacon. 
Johnson's Criticism of Shakespeare in his << Preface to Shakespeare." 
Johnson's Essay on the Writings and Gtenius of Pope. 
Johnson's " Voyage of Life." 
Prescott's Delineation of Queen Isabella. 
•Prescott's Description of Montezuma's Way of Life. 
Everett's Remarks on the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Everett's Panegyric of England. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague's Letters on Female Education. 
Blackstone's Chapter on the Rights of Persons. 
Blackstone's Chapter on the Rights of Property 
Channing's Lecture on Self Culture. 
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Channing's Lecture on the Elevation of the Laboring Glasses. 
Channing's Lecture on the Present Age. 
Eobertson's Introduction to the History of Charles V. 
Any of the speeches of Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Seward, etc. 

Of all forms of composition to be subjected to this process, sermons 
are the easiest; and if this book is us^d by any young ministers seek- 
ing to improve their style, copious exercises in the analyzing of good 
sermons are recommended in this place. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

FORMING OF ORIGINAL PLAN. 

The pupil will now be sufficiently advanced to enter upon the in- 
vention of schemes, analyses, or abstracts, for his own compositions. 
He will have learned something of the way in which trained minds 
put forth their thoughts ; and without having any fixed rule or model 
to guide him, which could only apply to a few subjects, he must be 
required to furnish as good a scheme as he can on any assigned sub- 
ject. The following are specimens. 

GABDENINO. 

1. What it is — ^how distinguished from farming. 

2. "What separate processes are involved in it — each described. 

8. Character of the whole employment— comparison with other em- 
ployments. 

4. Different kinds of gardening — ^the purposes for which they are 
pursued, and the different personages, localities, etc., appropriate to 
each. 

5. Its antiquity — ^the character of ancient gardening. 

6. Its improvements in modern times. 

7. The usefulness of even pleasure gardening. 

8. The simple and elevating kinds of pleasure derived from a garden. 

9. What eminent men have said on this subject.^ 

DREAMS. 

1. What they are? 

2. Different points of contrast between dreams and waking thoughts 
8. Various causes. 

4. Instances of them as thus caused. 
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6. Superstitious views of them, with instances. 

6. Remarkable fulfillments of dreams. 

7. The question considered whether prophetic dreams are still 
granted to men. 

After the manner of the foregoing let the pupil be required to draw 
up schemes on several of the following subjects, and, after criticism, 
to write essays from them. 



Farming. 

"Writing. 

Books. 

Painting. 

Amusements. 

Schools. 

Churches. 

War. 

Music. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Chemistry. 

Gambling. 

Mountains. 

Bathing. 

Fishing. 

Beasts of Burden. 

Teaching. 



Hunting. 

Dairy-work. 

Newspapers. 

Slavery. 

Missionary Life. 

Arms. 

The Sabbath. 

The Steam-engine. 

Paper. 

History. 

Fashion. 

Commerce. 

Botany. 

Friendship. 

Courage. 

Honesty. 

Patriotism. 

Weaving. 



Government. 

Traveling. 

Poetry. 

Dress. 

Intemperance. 

Hope. 

Inventions. 

Cooking. 

Preaching. 

Pictures. 

Gunpowder. 

Letter-writing. 

House-keeping. 

Early Rising. 

Conscience. 

Sunday-schools. 

The Sewing-machine. 

Cotton. 
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PART SIXTH. 

EXPRESSION — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

STRENGTH. 

§ 354. This is that property of style which imparts to 
it the power of arresting attention and forcibly influencing 
the mind. 

Of course the amount of influence which uttered thought 
will have will depend on several things. If spoken, the 
tones and gestures of the speaker will greatly determine 
its effectiveness. Whether spoken or written, its im 
pressiveness will be very largely dependent on the char- 
acter of the thought itself Still, much is due to the style. 
Many a train of thought possessed of intrinsic worth has 
failed to produce its due effect by being expressed in a 
weak style; and many a common-place idea has awakened 
attention and admiration because happily expressed. 

Strength of style has reference to two things, General 
or Prevailing Vivacity, and the Production of Emphasis, 

I. GENERAL VIVACITY. 

§ 355. The requirements of this quality of style may be 
conveniently considered under the four following heads: 

1. The quantity and kind of words used; 

2. Their arrangement in sentences; 

3. The arrangement of sentences in paragraphs ; 

4. The use of connectives. 

§ 356. I. The quantity and kind of words used. This is 
strictly an element of Diction rather than of Structure, 

19 
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and the rules that bear on it are very nearly the same as 
those of Precision. Indeed Precision is a very considera- 
ble source of Strength. In most cases the strength of a 
writer is in proportion to his conciseness. Yerbosity en- 
feebles. Mere epithets, expletives, and the mentioning of 
unnecessary circumstances, are to be avoided. 

Young writers are apt to encumber their style by the 
use of descriptive adjectives, expressive of some quality 
that has no particular bearing upon the leading thought 
of the sentence. This feature of style which is rather a 
beauty than a blemish in poetry, has in prose quite a con- 
trary effect. From want of a disciplined taste, this is 
imitated by the young composer. The habit is contracted 
of qualifying nearly every noun with some adjective, and 
as these are necessarily repeated from time to time, they 
become trite and disgusting. Open the pages of any 
third or fourth rate novel or magazine, and such phrases 
as these crowd upon the vision: "beautiful flowers," 
"bright sun," "twinkling stars," "green earth," "wide 
world," "cold world," "bounding sea," "rolling sea," 
"briny deep," "golden harvests," etc. Hence the nile, 
Never in prose use an adjective, unless its meaning tends to 
elucidate or enforce the main thought of the sentence. 

§ 357. One of the forms of Tautology is a violation of 
Strength. This consists in reiterating an idea, with but 
a trifling variation, if any, in a following clause or mem- 
ber. The following are 

EXAMPLFS. 

" He was so old and palsied that his limbs shook continually, atid his 
hands and knees trenibled ail the time.^^ 

They agreed to the terms proposed, and accepted the conditions, 

§ 358. Here also can be traced a resemblance to what, 
in some languages at least, constitutes a poetic beauty. 
By consulting the style of the Psalms of David, one will 



It 
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soon be convinced that it must have been considered, in 
the original Hebrew, a great beauty for the latter mem- 
ber of a sentence to resemble the former in its structure. 

This has been shown by Dr. Lowth to constitute the distinctive 
feature of the Hebrew verse ; and it was effected very often at the 
cost of simple reiteration of the thought. As an instance, observe 
the structure of the following verses, taken from the 24th Psalm. 

The earth is the Lord's . and the fullness thereof; 

The world and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it • upon the seas, 
And established it . . . upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend . . . into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand . . .in his holy place? 

§ 359. Strength is not in every case effected by reducing 
the number of words to the lowest amount compatible 
with Clearness. It is sometimes sought by the very op- 
posite course, to wit, by the repetition of words which, 
by the operation of the rules of Syntax, would be omit- 
ted. Of this form of Strength, the style of Macaulay 
affords abundant examples. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether he does not sometimes repeat a word or phrase 
without thereby adding to the strength. In the most 
of cases, however, it is, in his hands, a very effective 
expedient. 

* EXAMPLES. 

"The spirit of religion and the spirit of chivalry concurred to 
exalt his dignity." 

" But the king's military means and military talents were unequal 
to the task." 

" The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotards ; the 
extreme section of the other class consists of shallow and reckless 
empirics." 

" It was painful for him to call upon them to make sacrifices; but 
from sacrifices which were necessary to the safety of the English na- 
tion and of the Protestant religion, no good Englishman and no good 
Protestant would shrink." 
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§ 360. Alliteration is one of the devices by which writers 
sometimes seek Strength. This consists in using words 
that begin with or abound in some one letter or sound, 
either in very close connection, or in similar constructions 
in adjacent members. If carried too far, it becomes a 
source of weakness rather than of Strength; but if used 
sparingly and with no appearance of premeditation, has 
a decided tendency to vivacity or impressiveness. 

EXAMPLES. 

"A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.'' 

«*Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" 

"The mighty hopes that make us men." 

" Had not my steward ran away without making up his accounts, I 
had still been immersed in sin and sea-coal." 

The new feud of Protestant and Papist inflamed the old feud of 
Saxon and Celt. 

Many of the rules of Simplicity have also a hearing on Strength, 
especially that which instructs us to prefer concrete to abstract tenns, 
and specific to general descriptions. But it is unnecessary to reiterate 
them in this connection. 

§ 361. II. The arrangement of words in sentences. On 
this point the requirements of Strength so nearly coin- 
cide with those of Clearness, that it is difficult to give 
any directions applicable to the former and not the latter. 
And yet Clearness and Strength are very distinguishable 
qualities. Clearness very seldom requires any transposi- 
tion of the elements of a sentence ; whereas such trans- 
positions are frequently demanded in order to impart 
vivacity and Strength. 

Nothing could be clearer than the sentence << Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is great." But how much more vigorous is the form '' Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians! " 

Again, compare these two. "The wonderful invention of Homer 
is what principally strikes us, on whatever side we contemplate him." 
«* On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikef 
U8 is his wonderful invention." 
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Is it not manifest that the latter is the stronger form of expression? 
Plain as it is, however, that Strength depends very largely on ar- 
rangement, it is exceedingly difficult to reduce the matter to any con- 
sistent rules. As a general thing, the pupil must be left to his own 
judgment, trained by abundant reading of good authors, and by the 
critical suggestions of his teacher, made as occasion calls for them. 

On two especial points, however, the standard authors in Rhetoric 
have prescribed rules, which may be allowed to have some force, but 
which are restricted by so many exceptions as to be of very partial 
value. 

§ 362. One of these recommends what is called the 
climactic arrangement of terms, clauses, and members. 
Climactic means ascending like the steps of a ladder; and 
to understand the meaning of the rule, it mnst be under- 
stood that long words and cumbrous combinations of them 
in phrases and clauses are, in some sense, higher than 
shorter and simpler expressions. The rule, thus inter- 
preted, amounts to a direction to put the shorter term 
clause, or member, before the larger. And in cases of 
expressions of different intensity of meaning, the weaker 
should precede the stronger. 

BXAHPLB& 

Idleness is the parent of every vice; but well-directed activity is 
the source of every laudable pursuit and worldly attainment. 

Endless existence is a great truth; but an immortality of pure and 
holy affections is far greater. 

Cultivate a kind, generous, and sympathizing temper. 

In heaven live the friends, benefactors, deliverers, and ornaments 
of our race. 

§ 363. The other of the two rules above referred to, is 
that no sentence should be terminated with an adverb, 
preposition, or other inconsiderable word, unless the rules 
of emphasis demand it. 

Such complex verbs as bring about^ lay hold of, come oner to^ clear 
up J etc., do not usually make so energetic a termination to a sentence 
as a simple verb. The pronoun it, especially when preceded by a 
preposition, makes a very feeble ending. How weak and ungainly is 
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the sentence — **He is one whom good men are glad to be acquainted 
with " I How much better to say, "He is one with whom good men 
arc glad to be acquainted "1 

" Such things were not allowed formerly, ' is weak. The preferable 
arrangement is, "Formerly such things were not allowed." 

§ 364. And yet this rule must not be too rigidly applied 
to the style of conversations, letters, and popular oratory. 
There is often a homely vigor in a relative clause ending 
with a preposition ; and whatever may be the effect upon 
the elegance or euphony of a sentence, it certainly does 
sometimes add to its vivacity and avoids stiffness to let a 
short sentence end with one of the adverbial appendages 
above mentioned. There is a pleasing naturalness and 
force in the expressions, "the book you were speaking 
of," — "the man he was talking to," — "the freedom we 
fought for," etc. 

§ 365. III. The arrangement of sentences in a paragraph,* 
In every extended paragraph the bearing of every sen- 
tence upon what precedes should be explicit and un- 
mistakable. 

This is principally effected by the use of conjunctions and con 
textual phrases, the rules for which will be given in the next division 
of the chapter. 

§ 366. When several consecutive sentences develop oi 
illustrate the same idea, they should, as far as possible, 
be formed alike. This is called the rule of Parallel Con- 
struction. 

§ 367. The opening sentence of a paragraph, unless ob- 
viously preparatory, should indicate with some promi- 
nence the topic of the paragraph. 

§ 368. In the course of the paragraph there should 
occur no dislocations^ that is, sudden turns of thought, 
such as would create confusion. But the entire para- 
graph should possess unity, having a definite purpose, 
and avoiding all digressions and irrelevant matter. 

♦The remarks under this head are condensed from Alexander Bain. 
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§ 369. Every paragraph should possess such a degree 
of unity as to be capable of being indicated by a caption 
or running title. 

§ 370. Due proportion should obtain between principal 
and subordinate statements. 

§ 371. lY. The use of connectives. The words of con- 
nection and transition between clauses, members, and 
sentences, may be made, according to the skill or the 
awkwardness of the writer, sources of strength or of 
weakness. 

It is always a source of weakness for two prepositions^ 
having different antecedents^ to he co-ordinated in connection 
with a common subsequent. 

This mode of expression has been called " the splitting of particles ;" 
a name not very applicable to it as it occurs in English construction. 
The proper name for it is the one implied in the italicized words 
above. The following is an example. 

"Though personally unknown to, I have always been an admirei 
of, Mr. Calhoun." 

The way to correct it is to complete the first clause, and let the last, 
if either, he elliptic ; thus : 

" Though personally unknown to Mr. Calhoun, I have always ad- 
mired him," or "been an admirer of him." 

It is proper to remark that the very construction here condemned, 
enjoys a kind of toleration in legal and formal documents. The ob- 
ject in such compositions is not strength but clearness. Perhaps a 
good deal may be conceded to the usages of a profession proverbial for 
its attachment to what is old and of long standing ; hut in all compo- 
sitions that have any pretension to literary merit, this construction 
must be disallowed. 

§ 372. The most enfeebling of all practices in writing 
is the constant repetition of the conjunction and^ whether 
as a contextual or a member-joining particle. It is a fault 
into which young persons are peculiariy apt to fall. 
Sometimes in writing a narrative, when their minds are 
eagerly carrying on the thread of the story, they will 
indite a series of sentences, each commencing with the 
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formula "and then," or "and so;" altogether unaware 
of the slovenly manner in which they are using language. 
To avoid this, let the pupil avail himself of all the expe- 
dients in his power for varying the expression, and avoid 
the necessity of using this one conjunction so often. 

§ 373. With regard to the use of co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions in a series of terms or short clauses, there are two 
different figures of syntax, directly the opposite of each 
other, each of which may be so used as to contribute to 
Strength. They are called Asyndeton and Polysyndeton, 
In the one, the connecting conjunction is entirely omitted 
from a series of co-ordinates ; in the other it is carefully 
repeated, either before every member of the series, or 
else between each pair. In the former, the object is to 
present a succession of spirited images ; in the latter, the 
writer desires to make the mind of the reader dwell upon 
each successive thought, not passing fVom it until its full 
force is felt. But they both possess what is called the 
cumulative power; heaping up before the mind a combina- 
tion of thoughts that are intended powerfully to affect it. 
Witness the following examples, in which these figures 
are combined with the balanced construction, showing 
that St. Paul evidently delighted in such rhetorical 
devices. 

<' There is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling; one liord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all and through all and in you aU." 
(Observe how the asyndeton and the polysyndeton are combined in 
the foregoing extract.) 

<' Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things." 
(See 2 869.) 

<<It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body." 
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"Who shall separate ns from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?' 

"For all things are yours; whether Paul or ApoUos or Cephas; or 
the world or life or death; or things present, or things to come; — all 
are yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's.'' 

§ 374. No single feature of style more pjainly marks 
the mature mind, conversant with literature, than the 
judicious use of contextual connectives. These include 
^ot merely the conjunctions, but all those adverbs and 
adverbial phrases that indicate the relation of the sen- 
tences which they severally introduce, to the preceding 
context. All of them, including the conjunctions, have 
been subjected to a searching classification, which, how- 
ever, is of no great practical value. To base upon such 
a classification a system of rules, would be to invest with 
difficulty a matter which would be more economically 
learned from extensive and varied reading. 

U. THE PRODUCTION OF EMPHASIS. 

§ 375. Emphasis is a matter properly belonging to elo- 
cution ; nevertheless it is in the power of a writer so to 
arrange his sentence as to show at a glance which is the 
right word to be stressed, and indeed almost to compel a 
reader to enunciate it with approximate correctness. 

The structure of sentences is too diversified to admit 
of any rules determining what precise place the emphatic 
word should occupy. But this general principle may 
be laid down : any departure from the ordinary and gram- 
matical consecution of the words or elements of a sentence 
calls attention to the words that are thus thrown out of their 
natural placcy and invites emphasis upon them. 

§ 376. There is an idiomatic mode of emphasizing the 
subject of certain propositions. This consists in intro- 
ducing the sentence with the expletive tJiere or ity and 
then bringing in the subject after the predicate. 
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Thus, to say — " It is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves," 

puts a much stronger emphasis on the word he than to say — "Ha 
made us, and not we ourselves." 

And the sentence,— " There is gold in these hills," — makes the 
word gold much more emphatic than when expressed thus, — " Gold is 
in these hills." 

§ 377. Eejfetition is often used for the purpose of pro- 
ducing contrast. It is of two kinds; exact and modified 
repetition : exacts when the very word or words are re- 
peated; modified, when they are reiterated with some 
change. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Come backl come baek!'^ he cried in grief. (Exact.) 
Down, doton they sunk, and the quick returning waters smoothed 
out every ripple, and left the sea as if they had not been. (Exact.) 
Bemember March, the ides of March remember 1 (Modified.) 

Oh, nothing; a little thing; 

A very little thing ; I only shoot 

At my child. (Modified.) 

Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowl- 
edge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity.* ' 

§ 378. Caution. Never repeat a word unless clearness or 
emphasis requires it. 

§ 379. Contrast involves a kind of emphasis, or is the fre- 
quent occasion of it. Generally when two things are com- 
pared, not only their points of resemblance, but of differ- 
ence, are set forth. The rules of Strength require that 
whenever such an opposition is expressed, there should be 
some resemblance in the diction and structure of the sen- 
tence, or parts of sentence, which express it. Sometimes 
the antithesis is conveyed by two co-ordinated words or 
phrases in the same sentence ; sometimes by similar mem- 
bers or clauses. Such regularity should not be kept up 

* This series is rather too long for the emphasis to be sustained. 
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with rigid exactness during too many clauses , for then 
the very monotony of the cadences become a source of 
weakness. The following celebrated example of finely 
drawn antithesis is taken from Pope, whose style is re- 
markable for its tendency to the balanced structure : 

"Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the bettor artist: in the 
one we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hurries 
us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive 
majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows 
with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his 
riches with a sudden overflow. Virgil, like a river in its banks, with 
a constant stream. And when we look upon their machines. Homer 
seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scathing 
the lightnings, and firing the l^eavens ; Virgil, like the same power, 
in his benevolence, counseling with the gods, laying plans for em- 
pires, and ordering his whole creation." 

EXEBOISEB. 

Correct all the violations of the rules of Strength that occur in the 
following sentences; also, any other faults that may occur in them: 

You should rise at the time when the lark rises, and also retire to 
bed when the lark does. 

Those who are weak struggle to obtain freedom ; those who arc 
strong struggle to obtain power. 

The present question is whether I shall continue to exist, or bring 
my existence to a termination. 

It is sown in corruption ; it is raised an incorruptible body. 

I rather choose to wrong him who is dead, to perpetrate injustice 
on your himible speaker and you, the gracious listeners, than do what 
is injurious to those who are such honorable men. 

A principle of our religion is that we should pot revenge ourselves 
on our enemies, or take vengeance on our foes. 

For us to behold the divine works of God with coldness or indiffer- 
ence, or to survey the beauties of creation without an inward satis- 
faction and complacency, is impossible. 

He has talents which are unfolding into life and vigor rapidly, and 
indomitable energies. 

The faith he professed, and which he became an apostle of, was not 
his invention. 

Higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and heroic 
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endurance, were never exhibited in the history of the world than, 
during the revolution, by the Whigs of North Carolina. The whole 
state was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy, from the 
mountains to the sea. Driven into the gloomy and impenetrable 
swamps almost, from their homes, the spirit of liberty survived even 
there ; and South Carolina proved that the spirit of her people was 
invincible, by her conduct, though her soil might be overrun. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and corruption is in- 
creased and strengthened by dependence. 

I look upon this thing as my bounden duty, so far as I am enabled 
to do it, and so long as I keep within the bounds of truth, the limits 
of equity, and the confines of decency. 

Thought, and language, which is the expression of thought, act and 
react upon each other mutually. 

I am not disposed to travel into regions of conjecture, but to relate 
a narrative of facts that have actually taken place. 

I went full of a great many serious reflections home. 

Sensualists who habitually afford to their appetites inordinate grati- 
fications, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase 
their mental intellects, enfeeble their corporeal bodies, and wear out 
their spirits. 

His crimes and his wicked, wicked deeds had brought him into ex- 
treme distress which could not have been more violent without endan- 
gering life, and involved him in extreme perplexity. 

Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persons are very fond of. 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all the virtue, strength, 
and comfort of itf 

Though the efforts of Alfred were insufficient entirely to banish the 
darkness of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improved the condition 
of the men of his country, and was the means of doing much good to 
them. 

Ingratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable with, whatever 
other faults I may be guilty of. 

This bird had a great antipathy to, but was not in the least afraid 
of, dogs and cats. Sometimes he had battles with, l>ut always came 
off victorious over, them. At one time, to. try his courage, four 
strong cats were brought near to, in order to fight with, him. A 
piece of raw meat was thrown down amongst them ; but the bird beat 
them all, and took the meat to himself. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be ac- 
companied by, the advantages of fortune. 
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As the strength of our cause does not depend upon, so neither is it 
to be decided by, any critical points of history or chronology or lan- 
guage. 

Shakespeare was a man of profound genius, and whose bold and 
striking thoughts must be admired in every age by men. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time, harvest, cold, heat, summer, 
winter, day, night, shall not cease. 

The body of this animal was strong and proportionable and beau- 
tiful. 

There is nothing which more than steady application, and a habit 
of observation, promotes knowledge. 

The knowledge he has acquired, and the habits of application he 
possesses, will render him probably very useful. 

Their idleness and their luxury and their pleasures and their crim- 
inal deeds and their immoderate passions and their timidity and their 
baseness of mind, have dejected them to such a degree as to make 
them weary of life. 

In one individual the development of Christian knowledge was 
prepared for by his previous stand-point. 

He was killed in the first battle he was in after his return to the 
army. 

It is absurd to judge poets by precepts which they did not attend to. 

When the affairs of the good man have required business, and his 
business was a matter of discipline, and his discipline was to pass 
upon a sinning person, or had a design of charity, his duty met the 
infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument, and the instru- 
ment became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a tempest, 
and overruled the man; and then his prayer was broken, and his 
thoughts were troubled, and his words went up toward the cloud, 
and his thoughts pulled them back again, and made them without 
intention, and the good man sighs for his infirmity, but must be con- 
tent to lose the prayer, and he must recover it when his anger is 
removed, and his spirit is becalmed; and then it ascends to heaven 
upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, 
like the useful bee, laden with a blessing and the dew of heaven. 

Men of the best sense have been touched, more or less, with these 
groundless horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying the most 
indifferent works of nature. 

He that cometh in the name of the Lord, is blessed. 

Every one that puts mi the appearance of goodness, is not good. 

And Elias with Moses appeared to them. 
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Where are your fathers? and do the prophets live forever? 

We came to our journey's end at last with no small difficulty, after 
much fatigue, through deep roads and bad weather. 

Virgil has justly contested with Homer the praise of judgment, but 
his invention remains yet unrivaled. 

Let us employ our criticism on ourselves, instead of being critics 
on others. 

Let us implore superior assistance, for enabling us to act well our 
own part, leaving others to be judged by Him who searcheth the 
heart. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised its tyrannical sway 
for a while, may subside by degrees. 

This fallacious art debars us from enjoying life instead of length- 
ening it. 

Indulging ourselves in imaginary enjoyments, often deprives us of 
real ones. 

How will that nobleman be able to conduct himself, when reduced 
to poverty, who was educated only to magnificeivce and pleasure? 

Charity breathes long suffering to enemies, courtesy to strangers, 
habitual kindness toward friends. 

Gentleness ought to diffuse itself over our whole behavior, to form 
our address, and regulate our speech. 

The propensity to look forward into life is too often grossly abused, 
and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove the best 
preparation for immortality, for old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach young persons to write with 
propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 

Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of human felicity, and 
degrade human honor. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes an oppres- 
sive burden, and every object appears gloomy. 

They will acquire different views, applying to the honorable dis- 
charge of the functions of their station, and entering on a virtuous 
course of action. 

Every emotion of envy dies in me, when I look upon the tombs of 
the great; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; my heart melts with compassion, when upon a tomb- 
stone I meet with the grief of parents ; I consider the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow, when the tomb of 
the parents themselves I see. 
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In order to present her early compliments to her lord, dressed in 
the robe of innocency, fearless of danger, long before the trees have 
ventured to unfold their leaves, even while the icicles are pendant on 
our houses, the snowdrop, foremost of the lovely train, breaks her 
way through the frozen soil, and steps forth. 

The ornaments of a building lose most of their attractions, unless 
they conduce to some useful end either in appearance or reality, how- 
ever fine they may be. 

Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life, it is meet that our Eng 
lish housewife be a woman of great modesty and temperance, as well 
inwardly as outwardly ; — inwardly, as in her behavior and carriage 
toward her husband ; wherein she shall shun all violence of rage, pas- 
sion, and humor ; coveting les& to direct than to be directed ; appear- 
ing ever unto him pleasant, amiable, and delightful; and though 
occasion of mishaps or the misgbvernment of his will may induce her 
to contrary thoughts, yet virtuously to suppress them, and with a 
mild sufiferance, rather to call him home from his error than with the 
strength of anger to abate the least spark of his evil ; calling into her 
mind that evil and uncomely language is deformed, though uttered 
even to servants ; but most monstrous and ugly, when it appears be- 
fore the presence of a husband ; — outwardly as in her apparel and 
diet, both which she shall proportion according to the competency of 
her husband^s estate and calling, making her circle rather straight 
than large; for it is a rule, if we extend to the uttermost, we take 
away increase ; if we go a hair's breadth beyond, we enter into con- 
sumption ; but if we preserve any part, we build strong forts against 
the adversaries of fortune, provided that such preservation be honest 
and conscionable. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. 

Which are the five essential properties of good style that refer to the structure of 
sentences ? In what respects do they differ ? What does sentential unity require ? 
Which kind of sentences allows some departure from the strictest unity t What is 
the best method of inculcating a good judgment with respect to unity? 

Which are the five special rules for unity of sentences ? 

What does purity of structure demand ? Where are the rules of purity of structure 
to be found ? What is solecism ? 

Why is it better to practice young persons in the Dlnstration of moral truth by ficti- 
tions than by real examples ? How are novels, romances, and tales distinguished 
trom one another? What are the four requirements with r^ard to dialogue? 
What are dramatis pertonce f 
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In what doeg deamestf oonaUt? What are the two faults opposed to clearness ? 
How are they distinguished ? When is a sentence ohscore ? Which are the four 
■onroes of obscurity? What is misexpreesion ? When is ellipsis improper? What 
are the three kinds of complicated structure that are not met 1^ the rules of Syntax ? 

What is ambiguity ? In what three ways may it be produced ? What are equiv- 
ocal terms ? What is the requirement of perspicuity with r^^ard to equivocal terms ? 
What is the most effectual safeguard against ambiguity, when an equivocal word is 
nebessarily used in questionable connection ? How is of ambiguous ? How is or 
ambiguous? How is mor^ ambiguous? How is do ambiguous? 

What is strength ? To what two things does strength have reference ? To what 
four things does general vivacity refer? 

What relation has precision to strength ? What does strength require with regard 
to ezpletive adjectives? What are the requirements of strength with r^ard to 
tautology ? What is the distinctive feature of Hebrew verse? How is strength 
affected 1^ repetition ? 

What is alliteration, and how does it affect strength? How do deamess and 
■trength differ as to arrangement ? What is a dimaotic arrangement ? 

What does strength require with regard to terminal words? Are shOTt words 
never to be allowed at the end of a sentence ? What are \he rules of strength with 
regard to paragraphs ? 

How does the co-ordination of prepositions having different antecedents affect 
■txength ? In what compositions is this tolerated ? What are the requirements of 
strength with regard to the word amf ? What is aqmdeton ? What is polysynde- 
ton? When is each advantageous to strength? 

What has strength to do with emphasis ? Which are the two kinds of repetition, 
and how distinguished ? When is repetition allowable ? How does strength re- 
quire that contrast shall be expressed ? How does a protracted antithesis expressed 
in balanced sentences affect strength ? 

What is style ? What is the distinction between diction and structure ? Which 
are the four essential qualities of good diction? How are they distdngnished ? 
What is the distinction between barbarism and solecism ? Which are the four kinds 
of barbarism? How distinguished? Which are the two kinds of unauthorised 
words? What is the distinction between lexical propriety and decorous pronriety ? 
What if the difference between a paronym and a qmonym ? 
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PART FIRST. 

INVENTION — ARGUMENTATION. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PRELIMINARY EXERCISES IN REASONING. 

A great deal of the matter of discourse consists in 
giving reasons for opinions or assertions. The young 
composer should be extensively exercised in this depart- 
ment of the art. A few cautions are necessary. 

§ 380. I. He should be careful that what he alleges aa 
a reason for an assertion is not the same truth merely 
expressed in different words. For instance, if the object 
were to prove that lettuce is an opiate, and the proof ad- 
duced should be — because it produces sleep, — it is very 
evident that the latter proposition is only a variation of 
the former, and constitutes no reason for it. This is what 
logicians call the fallacy of begging the question. 

But it is well to observe that the assertion that lettuce prodnees 
sleep, if admitted to be true, does prove something: what does it 
prove? It proves that we are justified in applying the name opiate 
to lettuce, or, which is the same thing, in referring lettuce to the claps 
of opiates. 

When, therefore, an assertion is given to be proved, we must con- 
sider whether it is required to prove the fact or truth involved in the 
assertion, or only to justify the application of a term. If the former, 
no mere variation in the form of expression will answer as a reason 
or proof. 

§ 381. II. One argument must not be included in an- 
other. This error is very similar to the one just men- 

20 (238) 
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tioned. It consists in expressing one reason for an asser- 
tion in two or more different modes, and adducing them 
as if they were different and independent proofs. It is 
well enough in the setting forth of a reason, to present it 
in various lights, so that every one may rightly appre- 
hend it. This is done for the sake of clearness and 
strength j but it is dishonest and damaging to a cause to 
pass off for a nmmber of arguments what only amounts 
to one. 

If it were required to prove that plagiarism should be avoided^ and 
a writer should adduce the two following propositions as reasoBfi, viz.: 
1. Because it injures the mind; 2. Because it ruins the intellectual 
faculties; — would not the sophistry be manifest? What are the inteU 
leetual faculties but the mindf And how is it possible to ruin a thing 
without injuring it? To be sure, ruin is a stronger expression than 
ir^ure^ but the meaning in these two sentences is practically the same. 
Whether plagiarism in any given instance would I'uin the mind or 
only injure it, depends upon the extent to which it is practiced. These 
two pretended reasons, therefore, are only one, and in order to exert 
their proper influence on the judgment, should be offered as only one. 

§ 382. III. Sometimes a reason alleged does not directly 
prove the given proposition, but requires, in order to show 
its bearing upon the latter, a train of arguments, one de- 
pending on another, like the links of a chain. Now if any 
two of these links or connected arguments be set forth as 
independent arguments, it will constitute a fallacy. 

For instance, let the assertion to be proved be — There can be no 
enjoyment of property where there is no government; if the reasons 
adduced be — 

(1.) Because there can be no enjoyment of property without the 
enforcement of laws; 

(2.) Because there can be no enjoyment of property where every 
man may do as he pleases ; 

— A little reflection will show that these two reasons are only differ- 
ent links of the one chain that connects the existence of government 
with the enjoyment of property. That chain would be something 
like the following: 
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1. There can be no enjoyment of property where every man may 
do as he pleases. 

2. Every man may do as he pleases if there is no law enforced. 

3. No law will be enforced until it is enacted by adequate au* 
thority. 

4. There can neither be authority adequate to enact laws, nor 
power to enforce them, without government. 

5. Therefore there can be no enjoyment of property where there 
is no government. 

With these hints to guide him, let the pupil be required to produce 
arguments in support of given propositions. 

§ 383. When a proposition is thus formally set forth to 
be sustained by proofs, it is called a thesis. 

The following models will show the kind of exercise that is recom- 
mended. 

Thesis. Music should be cultivated. 

ABGUMENTS OB BEASONS. 

1. Because it is an innocent entertainment. 

2. Because it refines the feelings. 

Thesis. Pride should be repressed. 

ABOTJMENTS OB BBASON& 

1. Because it injures the character. 

2. Because it deprives one of happiness. 

Thesis. A classical is superior to a mere English educa- 
tion. 

ABGXTMENTS OB BEASONS. 

1. Because it requires a higher degree of patience and diligence to 
accomplish it; 

2. Because it exercises more abundantly the faculties of attention, 
memory, judgment, and taste; 

3. Because it qualifies one for the enjoyment of literature and the 
society of literary men. 

Let the teacher prescribe to the pupil theses for proof, easy at first, 
and advance to more difficult ones by degrees, subjecting all to criti- 
cism and emendation as before directed. 
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COMPLEX ARGUMENTS. 

Sometimes an argument advanced in support of a thesis is not so 
obvious or ascertained but that it requires to be proved, as if it were 
itself a thesis. This will produce a complex argument. Take for 
example the second of the tlieses whose proof is given as a model in 
the foregoing division of the chapter, and observe how each of ita 
proofe is susceptible of subordinate proof. 

Thesis. Pride should be repressed. 

1. Because it injures the character. 

(1.) For it is, in itself, the most odious of all qualities in the esti- 
mation of the good. Which fact is not only the sign of its being evil, 
but the cause of evil, in that it deprives one of all sympathizing 
association with those who can do us good. 

(2.) Because it prevents self-improvement, without which, charac- 
ter deteriorates. 

2. (Pride should be repressed) because it deprives one 
of happiness. 

(1.) By making one discontented ; 

(2.) By bringing one into collision with his fellow-men, who will 
not always accord to him what he thinks to be his due; 
(8.) Because it eventually alienates all one's friends. 

Let the pupil be thus required to give reasons in support of reasons 
for a given thesis, making the argument as complex as the particular 
subject seems to demand, carefully observing the cautions above 
given. 

ARGUMENTATIVE ESSAY. 

> 
As a further exercise, after the complex argument has been, by 

criticism and emendation, made as near perfect as may be, let it be 

taken as the plan for a composition, and the several heads or proofs 

amplified, making it a full and complete essay. This course may 

be pursued with profit for some time before the exercises of the next 

chapter are taken up. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SOURCES OF ARGUMENT. 

From even his limited experience in argumentation as afforded by 
the exercises prescribed in the preceding chapter, the pupil will be 
prepared to appreciate such help as may be afforded by the classifica- 
tion of the sources of argument, and the inculcation of principles to 
guide him in the selection of arguments appropriate to the different 
kinds of theses. 

§ 384. The sources of argument may be conveniently 
arranged under six general heads. 

1. Proofs from Explication or Analysis; 

2. Proofs from Antecedent Probability; 

3. Proofs from Signs or Consequences ; 

4. Proofs from Instances or Examples ; 

5. Proofs from Analogy ; 

6. Proofs from Testimony or Authority. 

I. PROOFS FROM EXPLICATION OR ANALYSIS. * 

§ 385. Sometimes a proposition is sufficiently proved by 
simply explaining the terms. This explanation may be 
effected in one of five different modes : 

1. Definition; 

2. Enumeration; 

3. Distinction; 

4. Limitation; 

5. Interpretation. 

1. Definition. 

§ 386. A true definition is made up of two parts, the 
genus and the differentia. 

These are technical terms of Logic, but they are not difficult to 
understand. 

§ 387. The word genus means class or kind. When a 
term is defined, the first thing is to refer it to its proper 
chiss. 
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Thus geography would be called a science; a dog is a quadruped; a 
pear is Vi fruit; paper is a substance; a swcrd is a weapon; sorrow is an 
emotion; printiiig is & process j etc. 

Cure must be taken that the genus to which any object is referred 
be not too remote from the object. It is the proximate or nearest 
genus that is wanted in a definition. Thus to refer dog to the class 
creature would be too indefinite ; animal would not be much better ; 
quadi'uped is perhaps the best that could be used without going into 
scientific terms. 

§ 388. The differentia is that quality or those qualities 
which distinguish the object or kind of objects in question 
from all the others embraced in the genus. 

Thus the differentia of geography would be of the earth. The 
entire definition, — Geography is the science of the earth. 

When we define paper as a substance made of rags reduced to a 
pulp, and generally used for writing or printing, the differentia is 
composed of the circumstances, made of rags reduced to a pulp, and 
generally used for writing or printing. 

When printing is defined as a process of stamping characters or 
pictures on a surface, all that follows the word process is the differ- 
entia by which printing is distinguished from other processes. 

§ 389. The differentia must be positive, as opposed to 
negative; it must be intelligible; it must not contain a 
synonym or paronym of the word defined; and it must 
bo expressed with the utmost precision. 

Let the teacher dictate a number of words to be defined by the 
pupils, from his own understanding of them, without access to a dic- 
tionary; and then let these be subjected to mutual criticism by the 
members of the class. Let the exercise be repeated at the teacher's 
discretion. 

2. Enumeration. 

§ 390. Sometimes a term can be explained by enumer- 
ating all that it includes or comprehends. This is the 
only way to make plain such terms as the following: 
the uses of iron; the domestic animals; the points of the 
compass; the five oceans; the five senses; the forms of 
government, etc. 
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Let the pupil explain by enumeration the following terms : 

The advantages of the Sabbath. 

The points of man's physical inferiority to other animals. 

The subjects for reflection suggested by the recurrence of New- 
year's day. 

The virtues of King Alfred. 

The discoveries of Sir Isaac iNewton. 

The wonders of animal instinct. 

The lovely traits in the character of Joseph. 

The elements of domestic happiness. 

The advantages of machinery. 

The benefits conferred by railroads. 

The peculiarities of the Irish character. 

The marks of design in the structure of the eye. 

The benefits of printing. 

The varieties of literature. 

The varieties of manufacture concerned in the making and furnish- 
ing of a carriage. 

The advantages of steam power over other motive powers. 

The applications of the screw. 

The nervous stimulants used by men. 

The points of superiority of Christian over Mohammedan morality. 

The advantages of marriage over polygamy. 

The superior adaptedness of mercury for thermometers.. 

8. DlSTIMTCTION. 

§ 391. A third method of explication is by pointing out 
the difference or differences between the given term or 
topic and some other with which it might be confounded. 

Thus character is by many confounded with reputation; but it is 
very distinct from the latter, and may be actually dififerent. Char- 
acter is the present state of a man's "feoul, as the product of nature, 
circumstances, and his own actions. Reputation is what he is 
thought to be by the most of those who know him. 

In this manner let the pupil point out the following distinctions : 

Commerce and Navigation. Knowledge and Wisdom. 

Accent and Emphasis. Decision and Obstinacy. 

Anger and Hatred. Bravery and Heroism. 

Enthusiasm and Fanaticism. Happiness and Pleasure. 

Credulity and Superstition. Modesty and Shame. 
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Geography and Topography. Genius and Talent. 

Art and Science. Education and Instruction. 

Conscience and Reason. Crime and Sin. 

4. Limitation. 

§ 392. It is very often the case that a proposition is 
true when understood in a certain sense, and not true in 
another. Hence, it becomes a very important matter, in 
all cases in which there is the least danger of being mis- 
understood, to prepare the way for argument by explain- 
ing in what sense it is to he taken. In many cases, this will 
supersede any further argument. A proposition that 
might be disputed by some, would be universally con- 
ceded, if carefully explained in what respect it is to be 
understood. 

For instance, the maxim, Familiarity breeds contempt, is limited 
in its application to the intercourse of faulty beings. For the only 
reason that could be assigned for the maxim is that familiarity reveals 
the existence of faults, a knowledge of which is incompatible with 
respect. Of course this reason would not hold good in the case of 
those characters that are free from such faults. If it should be replied 
that there are no such characters, that opens a different question. But 
the ideal possibility of characters devoid of those faults which induce 
contempt deprives the maxim of its claim as a universal truth, and 
makes it highly proper to lay down the foregoing limitation. 

Let the pupil be required to explain in what respect, or to what 
oxt(int, the following propositions are true : 

Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit. 

Mercury is the best substance for thermometers. 

Every creature of God is go?d. 

Swear not at all.* 

The face is an index of the mind. 

It is never right to deceive a man. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Woman's mind is equal to man's. 

* In the case of imperative propositions, the pupil must show to what extent they 
are binding. 
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A classical is superior to a mere English education. 
Knowledge is power. 
A man is known by his companions. 
It is cruelty to the innocent to spare the guilty. 
Take no thought for the morrow. 
It is not lawful to do evil that good may come. 
Necessity knows no law. 
Love thy neighbor as thyself! 
Opportunity makes the thief. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. 
Men are responsible for their opinions. 
Society has no right to control the pursuits of individuals. 
Internal improvements should be left to private enterprise. 
Aristocracy is a social evil. 
Rebellion is a crime. 

5. Intebfbetation. 

§ 393. A proposition is often expressed in such language, 
figurative or enigmatical, as requires to be interpreted be- 
fore it can be made the subject of argument. Of this 
nature are the generality of proverbs, which contain the 
results of human experience expressed in some quaint or 
striking manner, so as to be easily remembered, and 
quickly quoted when the occasion demands. Whenever 
the truth which they contain becomes the subject of dis- 
cussion, or is itself adduced as an argument, it becomes 
necessary to fix with the utmost accuracy the meaning 
they convey. 

Thus the maxim, "Draw not the bow before the arrow is fixed," is 
a figurative maxim borrowed from archery. The lesson it teaches 
may be expressed in plain language, — Never commence a decisive 
course of action until fully prepared for it. By a "decisive course of 
action" is meant one that will compel a speedy issue, either in success 
or disaster. 

Let the pupil interpret in this manner the following apothegms: 

Bome was not built in a day. 
A goodly apple is often rotten at the core. 

21 
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Make hay while the sun shines. 

A little straw may show which way the wind blows. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

Contentment is the true philosopher's stone. 

The love of money is the root of all evil. 

Ye (who?) arc the salt of the earth. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

Science is the handmaid of religion. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Where there 's a will there 's a way. 

Every grain hath its bran. 

Between two stools one comes to the ground. 

It is good fishing in troubled waters. 

Every body's business is nobody's business. 

Little strokes fell groat oaks. 

No cross, no crown. 

More things spring in the garden than the gardener sowed. 

A stone that is fit for the wall is not to be left in the way. 

One ounce of discretion is worth two pounds of wit. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Better bend the neck than bruise the forehead. 

A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

The more schools, the fewer jails. 

We live in deeds, not years. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

II. PROOFS FROM ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY. 

§ 394. This mode of reasoning consists in showing that, 
from the very nature of a things it may be expected to 
operate in a certain way. This is reasoning from causes 
to effects, from antecedents to consequents. 

Thus if the given thesis were, A republic can not long exist without 
parties; and if one should attempt to show this from the natural 
tendency of men to differ on practical measures, coupled with the fact 
that in republics the opinions of the people have to give direction to 
public measures, that would be a fair case of reasoning from antece- 
dent probability. 
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Or, if the thesis were, An experienced military commander is more 
likely to make a good governor than a literary recluse ; 

— And the reason adduced should be. Because his occupation has 
habituated him to the management of men, and to the sense of public 
responsibility ; 

— That would be an argument of the kind now under consider- 
ation. 

The following is a list of theses in proof of which arguments from 
antecedent probability would be appropriate : 

Books alone can never teach the use of books. 

Power discovers the real disposition of a man. 

In anger we are apt to form erroneous conclusions. 

A new version of the Bible would not be generally received. 

Judges ought not to be elected by the people. 

Climate has some influence upon national character. 

The pulpit affords a finer field of eloquence than the bar. 

The reading of history preserves the mind from bigotry. 

Education in seclusion fosters prejudice. 

Great Britain will never meet the fate of Eome. 

The study of nature has a beneficial influence on character. 

The offering of rewards does not produce a healthy activity. 

The observance of the Sabbath reduces popular ignorance. 

Direct taxation is the best mode of supporting government. 

The profession of lawyers should not be abolished. 

The study of a language improves the mind. 

The prohibition of the sale of ardent spirits by law is not expedient. 

Boys and girls should attend school together. 

Perfection is not to be expected in man. 

Employment is the best preservative of innocence. 

Prosperity has greater trials than adversity. 

Self-knowledge is the best of all kinds of knowledge. 

The employment influences the character. 

The occupation of the farmer is essential to society. 

III. PROOFS FROM SIGNS OR CONSEQUENCES. 

§ 395. This is the principal kind of proof adduced in 
establishing facts. It consists in the pointing out of those 
circumstances which can be accounted for only by the 
supposition that the supposed fact did take place. 
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For instance, if the thesis were, The commerce of Solomon extended 
to the East Indies ; by adducing the fact that apes and peacocks are 
mentioned among the articles of his cargoes, one would be reasoning 
from signs. 

Or, if one should endeavor to show that the taste of the ancient 
Greeks was highly cultivated, by pointing out the remains of their 
buildings, statuary, carvings, painting, and literature, he would be 
giving proofs from signs. 

The following is a list of theses to be proved by signs: 

Abraham was strong in faith. 

Moses was not ambitious. 

King Saul was fickle. 

David was a hero. 

Solomon's reign was one of splendor. 

Socrates was superior to his countrymen. 

Alexander was selfish. 

Cicero was vain. 

The Saracens wore once a learned people. 

The Romans occupied Palestine. 

The art of printing has advanced civilization. 

Commerce made Venice the center of intelligence. 

Christianity is of Divine origin. 

Grecian mythology developed the taste. 

The exclusive direction of the attention to accomplishments has 
weakened this woman's mind. (Imaginary case.) 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

The Crusades benefited Europe. 

The human race have descended from one pair. 

Commerce has contributed to the advancement of civilization. 

The Bible has conferred great blessings on mankind. 

America was once peopled by a race more civilized than the Indians. 

"Robinson Crusoe" is not wholly a true story. 

The English people must have sprung from the same race as the 
German. 

Human nature was the same in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob that it is now. 

IV. PROOF FROM INSTANCES OR EXAMPLES. 

§ 396. Of all methods of proof this is at once the easiest 
and the most entertaining. The sources of it are personal 
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observation, the testimony of our associates or others, the 
current periodical literature of the day, history, biogra- 
phy, etc. When cited to establish an argument, the in- 
stances must be real, not fictitious, and they must be cases 
included under the general statement they are adduced to 
substantiate. Their value in all cases is in proportion to 
the degree to which they represent the whole class. Any 
opposing instance or example is sufficient to destroy the 
universality of the thesis, and require that it be limited 
as described in § 392, or expressed only in general terms. 

Suppose the thesis were, Fashionable living spoils the heart ; and 
the person required to prove this should know some three or four 
clear instances of it, say Mrs. D, Mrs. H, Mrs. S, and Miss W, his 
course would then be to describe these cases, showing that the moral 
deterioration in each case could be rationally traced to her fashion- 
able life. 

Or, if it should be required to prove that True prayer is likely to 
be answered, and the instances of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, Samuel, David, Elijah, etc., were adduced, that would be a 
process of proof of this description. 

Let the following theses be proved by examples or instances: 

Dogs are affectionate and faithful. 

Eats are cunning. 

Pictures are instructive. 

Conquerors are generally cruel, or indifferent to suffering in others. 

Intemperance produces wretchedness. 

Hurricanes are destructive. 

Dishonesty is bad policy. 

Heretics used to be tortured. 

Missionary life is full of danger. 

It is dangerous for boys to use guns. 

Tobacco is injurious to health. 

Republics have been ungrateful. 

Extravagance leads to poverty. 

Commerce makes nations rich. 

All is not gold that glitters. (Interpret.) 

Christianity has originated benevolent institutions. 

Climate influences the occupations of a people. 

A careless watch invites a vigilant foe. 
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Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Luxury has ruined nations. 

In the progress of civilization, the arts precede science. 
Early associations have a lasting effect. 
The best progress is often slow. 

A love for one's profession is a great "help to excellence in it. 
Some of the most gifted men have been unhappy in their domestic 
life. 

V. PROOFS FROM ANALOGY. 

§ 397. Analogy is a kind of similarity. Two things 
may bo similar in several respects, in form, size, color, 
composition, nature. But they are analogous only when 
they have similar relations to some other thing, or when 
they produce like effects. 

Thus morphifie is in its appearance similar to quinine^ but in its 
effect as a medicine analogous to laudanum^ which it does not at all 
resemble. 

§ 398. Proof by analogy consists in arguing from simi- 
larity in certain respects which are known, to certain other 
respects which are not known. It never can amount to 
any more than a moderate degree of probability, and is 
more useful in confirming other forms of proof, or in 
leading to them, than as an independent argument. 

It is arguing from analogy to urge that the aurora borealis must 
have an electrical origin, because appearances very similar are pro- 
duced by passing an electrical current through the vacuum of an air- 
pump receiver. 

A beautiful instance of the argument from analogy forms the basis 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son.-* If an earthly father would 
receive with forgiveness and joy a returning prodigal, after all his 
career of profligacy and licentiousness, so will God, who is at least as 
tender-hearted as men, receive with forgiveness and joy a penitent 
sinner. 

Let the following theses be proved by analogy : 

The moon is a sphere. 
The planets are inhabited. 

* As indeed it is the basis of nearly all the parables. 
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The future state will be one of rewards and punishments. 
Traveling in Switzerland is delightful. 
Early piety is the most effectual. 
The invisible world is a social state. 
The world is not governed by chance. 
Men are unequal in natural talent. 
There are truths in Scripture yet undiscovered. 
Taste can be improved by association. 
Rich men have their trials. / 

Legends change by transmission. 
College life induces prejudices. 

An increase of wealth in the nation would increase vice. 
The establishment of a national church would injure the morals of 
the American people. 
Public lectures promote popular intelligence. 
Early habits are hard to change. 
This continent was once under the ocean. 
The English language will be spoken all over North America. 
The Chinese Empire will be dismembered. 
The theater will (or will never) be regenerated. 
Phrenology will (or will never) command general acceptance. 
Continuous exertion is necessary to attain eminence. 
Fear is the mark of a mean spirit. 

VI. PROOFS FROM TESTIMONY OR AUTHORITY. 

§ 399. This is by no m6ans an unimportant or inefficient 
source of proof; but the extent to which it can be used 
must depend upon the amount of the author^s reading 
and the accuracy of his memory. We are always pleased 
to know what great minds have thought on any subject. 
But there is such a thing as going too far with it. In 
matters of mere opinion, or in inference from facts, we 
are generally most inclined to argue the question, or have 
it argued, out before us. And with proper restrictions, 
this is the proper spirit. But it is always allowable for a 
writer to strengthen either his premises or his conclusion 
by quotations from men of recognized eminence. These 
quotations should never be long, 
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Let the pupil adduce quotations from such sources as are within his 
reach confirming the following theses : 

Nothing is beneath the care of Providence. 
Jesus Christ arose from the dead. 
There will be a final day of retribution. 
God is long-suffering. 
Freedom is dear to .man. 

Modesty is one of the finest ornaments of the female character. 
No earthly state yields pure happiness. 
War is a dreadful evil. 
The study of languages improves the mind. 
Disappointment is the common experience of men. 
Pride is difficult to eradicate. 
Life in the country is preferable to life in town. 
Man can be influenced by love more than by any other principle. 
The nature of man is one of dignity. 
A life of pleasure is unsatisfactory. 
The loveliest season is spring. 
The American Indians possess some good traits. 
The study of nature is peculiarly delightful. 
Books are a copious source of enjoyment. 
Fashionable people are heartless and selfish. 
Christian hope sustains the soul in death. 
Life without health is a burden. 
The loss of children wrings the heart with grief. 
Temperance in enjoyment yields the most durable of all sensuai 
pleasures. 
A guilty conscience is a dreadful torment. 
Suspicion haunts the guilty mind. 

VII. PROOFS OF DIFFERENT KINDS COMBINED. 

§ 400. There are many theses that admit of proofs 
drawn from several of the sources that have now been 
enumerated and described. It will now be the task of 
the pupil to write several forms of argument in support 
of one thesis. In doing this he must be informed that the 
order in which these sources of proof have been here in- 
troduced is not that which is best in a varied or combined 
argument. Explication should always come first; but of 
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the others, he may bring in each in the position that may 
seem to him best. 

The following directions for argumentation in general 
will be found judicious. 

§ 401. Never undertake to prove a self-evident propo- 
sition. 

The attempt can not fail to be damaging to the author. Either it 
creates the suspicion of Ignorance on his part, or it insinuates a want 
of capacity in those whom he addresses. 

§ 402. Begin with a clear statement of your subject, or 
with an introduction which will naturally lead to that. 
If an introduction is used, it should be striking, appro- 
priate, and proportionate. 

§ 403. Observe a regular sequence in your arguments, 
that each one may naturally lead to the other. 

§ 404. Let your chief arguments be few and cogent; 
and make them bear as directly on the point to be proven 
as possible. 

Superfluous arguments efface stronger ones, exhaust patience, and 
encourage the idea that where weak arguments are used, the point is 
weak. If the few are strong, they will be effectual. 

§ 405. Express your arguments in as few words as pos- 
sible, consistent with perspicuity. 

§ 406. Illustrations should be so intermingled with argu- 
ments as to relieve and please the mind, and thus pro- 
duce variety without confusion. 

§ 407. Arguments should be arranged in the inverse 
order of their importance ; the least important first, the 
strongest leading up the rear. They should form a climax. 

§ 408. Opposing arguments should be considered in the 
introduction or exordium ; suasive ones in the conclusion. 

§ 409. Do not state the different arguments too form- 
ally, so as to give the composition an air of stiffness and 
pedantry. But learn to pass gracefully from argument to 
argument, as if one naturally suggested another. At the 
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same time, the precise bearing of each one upon the ques- 
tion should be made clear, so that the force of none be 
lost. 

With these hints let the pupil prove the following theses in as many 
modes as he can. 

Sectarianism has hindered the progress of true religion. 

Scholastic emulation is disastrous to the finest elements of character. 

Public opinion is the strongest restraint on human passion. 

ComTncrco makes a nation intelligent and rich. 

Mankind are more indebted to the Jews than to the ancient Greeks 
and liomans. 

A free press will, sooner or later, overthrow every form of op- 
pression. 

Erroneous opinions can not be suppressed by force. 

The passion for dress is the great obstacle in the elevation of woman. 

Occasional excitements are essential to progress. 

Literary fame is the most permanent. 

lie that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a city. 

Fanaticism is a kind of insanity. 

Astronomy proves an intelligent Creator. 

Old age can be made a happier season than youth. 

Ambition is incompatible with true philanthropy. 

Pride is never proper nor beneficial. 

Extravagance leads to poverty. 

The fruits of labor are sweeter than the gifts of fortune. 

Enjoyment consists in action rather than in possession. 

Virtue is strengthened by habit. 

We owe much to the Saracens. 

The art of printing has advanced civilization. 
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PART SECOND. 

EXPRESSION — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EUPHONY AND HARMONY. 

§ 410. The fifth and last essential property of style 
BO far as Structure is concerned is Harmony. Together 
with this, it is proposed to consider that quality of dic- 
tion which is called Euphony. Harmony and Euphony 
both refer to that power which good style has to afford 
a pleasure to the listener, similar to that produced by 
music. This has been called "pleasing the ear." Euphony 
denotes this quality as possessed by individual words ; 
Harmony the same quality as produced by the combina- 
tion of words in sentences, and by a certain indefinable 
correspondence between the sound of the sentence and 
the meaning which it conveys. 

This last-mentioned variety of Harmony belongs more especially 
to poetry, and is sometimes designated as the rhetorical figure, ono' 
maiopoda. On this account it needs no further treatment here. The 
rules that are now to be given are those of Euphony and of that variety 
of Harmony which consists in the happy combination of words in 
sentences and sentences in paragraphs. 

§ 411. The first general rule is — 

I. Avoid all combinations of sounds that are harsh, grating, 
or unmelodious. This includes the following special rules. 

§ 412. (1.) The iteration of the same sound or the same 
combination of sounds, either in a single word, or in words 
that come near together, is unpleasant to the ear. 

This fault is called Tautophony. It is exemplified in such words as 
probably, identity, lowlily, farriery, ratiocination; and in such com- 
binations as been in intimacy, an antidote, to two tunes, greatc?* error, 
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instead of a steady, uniform formaMty, etc. The following sentences 
are intolerable: "I confess with humility , the stert^t^y of my fancy, 
and the debility of my judgment." ** The publication of this allegct- 
tiouy though at the instigation of the entire delegation, was a violate 
of his promise." 

§ 413. It may be regarded as a kind of exception to 
this rule that alliteration, skillfully introduced, conduces 
to strength: see § 360. The pupil will observe the fol- 
lowing distinctions between the two cases. (1.) In the 
alliteration that conduces to strength, the iterated sound 
is never at the termination of the words, so as to make a 
kind of rhyme. (2.) The iterated sounds occur in a kind 
of balanced or rhythmical structure. 

For example, '*/(cllow/e«ling;" in sin and aea^osA] Protestant and 
Papist ; Saxon and Celt. 

The first of these examples, fellow feeling , is not so good as either 
of the others, for the reason that the words fellow and feeling are not 
in co-ordination. It is similarity of initial sound in similar parts of 
speech, sparingly used in similar constructions, that constitutes the 
impressive alliteration. All other iterations of sound are offensive. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a writer sometimes of set 
purpose, introduces a displeasing combination of sounds, deliberately 
sacrificing euphony to strength. 

§ 414. (2.) A crowding together either of consonants or 

vowels has a bad effect : they should be well alternated. 

This condemns such words as pledged, probed* st, fifthly, burden'st, 
logarithms, etc., and such combinations as greatest strain, sha77> Miet, 
idea of, etc. These are to be avoided, if any other words or arrange- 
ment will express the meaning as well , but if not, then they must be 
tolerated. 

§ 415. (3.) Several short unaccented syllables coming to- 
gether are offensive to the ear, especially when they con- 
stitute the latter part of a long word whose accent is on 
.or near the first syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

Derogatorily, unprecedentedness, introductorily, in an unenviable 
manner, merc^nar^, i^i6«rality, peremptorily, etc. 
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§ 416. (4.) A succession of long syllables is extremely 
unpleasant, whether the words are monosyllabic or di- 
versified. 

EXAMPLES. 

Learn this hard task well. Xioad twelve broad-horns brimful. 
Our grandsires ate oat-meal cakes, as we now eat corn-bread. 

§ 417. (5.) A succession of long and short syllables 
regularly alternated becomes displeasing, if continued 
so as to sound like metrical composition. 

Even in verse, harmony requires an occasional interruption to the 
regularity of the accent ; and, of course, prose will admit of unvaried 
measured movement less than yerse. 

EXAMPLES. 

Oh, what joy it is to dwell among the fadeless glories there, and 
drink the r-apture of that holy bliss I 

Homer's sparkling rills of nectar, streaming from celestial fount- 
ains, tempt our thirsty throats no longer. 

Anguish protracted through numberless centuries surely would 
finally render destruction a blessing. 

§ 418. II. The clauses or members of a sentence should he 
arranged so as to produce an agreeable impression on the ear. 
Under this are the following special directions. 

§ 419. (1.) The members should not be so long as to 
exhaust the breath. 

It is, of course, possible to take breath anywhere in a sentence; 
but there are certain connections between words which would render 
a pause long enough to take breath exceedingly improper. This rule 
forbids that these connections should be preserved continuously for so 
great a space as to offend a cultivated ear. The following from Til- 
lotson is an instance of the violation of this rule. 

" This discourse concerning the easiness of God's commands does, 
all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first en- 
trance upon a religious course, except only in those persons who have 
had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy and insensi- 
ble degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 

§ 420. (2.) The sentence should not, by transposition 
or the insertion of modifiers, be broken up into short 
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fragments, requiring a frequent arrest of the flow of the 
voice. 

EXAMPLE. 

*' It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, in this king- 
dom, above ten thousand persons, whose revenues, added to those of 
my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, at their present rate 
of living, half a million, if not more, poor men." 

§ 421. (3.) Long parentheses are always unpleasant to 
the ear, as well as weakening to the mental impression 
produced by the sentence. 

§ 422. (4.) All the requirements of Strength bearing on 
the arrangement of words in sentences (see §§ 361-364) 
are likewise important to Ilarmony. Especially do the 
climactic arrangement and the sonorous terminal word 
tend to give a pleasing sound to a sentence. To acquire 
an ear for these, it is necessary to read extensively the 
productions of good authors. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the violations of Euphony and Harmony found in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

He was mortifyingly reprimanded for the mischiovousness of his 
behavior. 

A mild child is more liked than a wild child. 

It is ho that has committed the deed, at least accessorily. 

This is distinctly stated in an encyclical letter of that age. 

Proselytism prevails principally in the exclusive sects. 

Though religion will acknowledgedly bring us under some re- 
straints, they are very tolerable ; and not only so, but desirable on 
the whole. 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, and shyness. 

No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied. 

Study to unite with firmness, gentle, pleasing manners. 

There are no persons, or assuredly if there are any, they are very 
few in number, who have not, at some time of life, either directly or 
indirectly, with or without consciousness on their part, been of service 
to their fellow-creatures, o» at least a portion of them. 
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Thou rushedst into the midst of the hottest contest, and swervedst 
not. 

The slow horse that keeps on his course may beat the fast one that 
stops to eat or sleep by the way. 

Sober-mindedness and shame-facedness are by some considered as 
evidences of virtuousness of principle. 

Generally speaking, a prudent general will avoid a general engage- 
ment unless his forces are equal, or nearly so, to those of the opposing 
general. 

Energy, industry, temperance, and handiness are excellent recom- 
mendations of mechanics. 

Hydrophobia (which is derived from two Greek words signifying 
/ear of water ^ and is so called from the aversion to that element 
which it produces in human patients suffering from its attack, though 
it seldom causes a similar aversion in the animal from whose bite it 
originates) sometimes does not display itself for months after the 
poison has been received into the system. 

Should liberty continue to be abused as it has been for some time 
past (and, though demagogues may not admit it, yet sensible and de- 
serving men will not deny it), the people will seek relief in despotism 
or in emigration. 

Hence the importance of compliance with precedents. 

His disposition is not toward erudition, but to superficial acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

It was not a proper occasion for the use of moral suasion. 

The epicure excessively indulges his appetite with delicacies. 

He affected the statesman, and ostentatiously expatiated on the 
measures of "the coalition party," as he called it. 

The habitual use of the written ritual rendered his performances 
formal. 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and they tormented 
themselves. 
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PART THIRD. 

INVENTION— RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE ORATION. 

§ 423. All prose composition s are divisible into two 
kinds, spoken and written discourse. The former is pri- 
marily intended to reach the mind through the ear ; the 
latter, through the eye. Yet a spoken discourse may 
be committed to writing, and through that means reach- 
more minds than those to whom it was originally deliv- 
ered. And obviously, a discourse may be written with 
the intention to deliver it orally on a particular occa- 
sion. But oven when thus reduced to writing, it is still 
classed as a spoken discourse. All its phraseology indi- 
cates its design, and the circumstance of its past or future 
delivery. 

§ 424. This distinction is of importance, as it affects the 
application of some of the rules of composition to the 
discourse. In a written essay, we expect a strict adhe- 
rence to all the rules of style. In a spoken discourse, wo 
allow much freedom, and connive at many a transgression 
of rule. In a spoken discourse, we expect the style to 
be characterized by diffuseness, animation, abundance 
of ornament, etc. 

The proper field of oratory is the popular assembly, and its proper 
object is persuasion or excitation to action. Hence it flourishes only 
where the people possess some form or degree of liberty. The ancient 
republics of Greece and Borne furnished fine examples of it, and it 
was there studied as a distinct and complete art, having its exact 
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ruhm mid forum. Thcilr rh«torI<;Inn>i or profmrtorn of orat^iry hiivo 
hundod down to m tho Hovorfil divisions of n rogulur orution, with 
minuto Hpm;ification» of tho mnnnnr in wtiioh vAwh part Niiouid hu 
cornpoHcjd according to tho naturo of tho occiution. Hut Much an arti- 
fl(5ial rnannor nn would ho pr<Kluc«d hy vory strict adiioronco to any 
pruHcrihod form would, to um, ho vory oitonHivo. (-)ur idoal of tho 

►orator \n that he in ono InMpirod hy tho occasion and for tho occasion j 
that hiH rnfuinor should havo all tho Molf-forf(otfulnoNP(, tho horolcfoar- 
h^MMunHU, tho irrcmintihlo ardor of ono carriod away hy a nUump^ly ax* 
c.hi'A paNHion for truth, JuMtico, and humanity. Though wo Icnow 
that thin U not U) ho oxj)octod In ovory ca»o, yot wo can not hrook any 
thing dinK;tly ropugnant to it. ifonco any nign hy which tho Mpoalcor 
hotrayH tho fact that hiw wordN aro proviounly Noloctod and arranged ^ 
inHouHihly Mpoilu tho charm, ifo wJio «uc<;ood» in por«ua»ivo oratory 
muHt oitiior ho tho ntan roally innpirod, and owing all hi» powor Ut 
\i\n onthuHiaum, or ho munt ho an artiitt mo porf^K^tly accompliMhod nn 
to conceal hi« art. But gontilno inspiration may ovortako tho trained 

'M woll M the untrained orator; and when tho two aro comhimxl, 
when tho Mpoakor, drillo^l hy aMHiduouN practice, iin<i« an occf^ion 
that liftM him above himself, then tlto renult In wonderful, defying all 
doMcription, all ca1c4ilation. Huch wan tho case with JDomoHthenoM. 
In him wo And tho well-drilled orat<^r j for him tirtmn tho unwonted 
ocoaMion ; and tho world Htill rlngn with hin renown. 

Lot not, then, tho young aspirant trust to tho more inspiration o( 
an occasion, the nature and inHuencjo of which he can not fc^resoo. 
But let him cjualify himself hy assiduous priuitico to stand with self- 
possession before an audience, to think coherently when all eyes aro 
upon him, and to speak in good style, made natural )>y habit, and 
thus hold himself ready for tho afflatiis whi(;h an oc^^asion may pro- 
duce. And as, tifw.r all, tho scheme of the oration as tatight hy 
tho old rhetoricians was not an imnatural one, hiit tho v^^ry ccMirse 
dictated hy the laws of the human mind, it is well that the modern 
orator should ho familiar with Its manner of proco^iure, and in all 
his training exercises follow it, io far as each particular thomo will 
(lermit, until it becomes habitual with him. 

§ 425. Tho Hix formal diviHlorm of a rogulur oration 
aro — 

1. Tho rUxordiam, or Introduction; 

2. Tho Dividon, or Arran^)mont; 

22 
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3. The Statement; 

4. The Eeasoning, or Arguments ; 

5. The Appeal to the Feelings; 

6. The Peroration, or Conclusion. 

I. THE EXORDIUM, OR INTRODUCTION. 

§ 426. The object of this is to render the hearers well 
disposed, attentive, and open to persuasion. 

To accomplish the first of these ends, he must exhibit 
modesty, candor, and sympathy with the audience. 

To secure the second, that is, to awaken attention, he 
may hint at the importance, novelty, or dignity of the 
subject. 

To render his hearers open to conviction, he may en- 
deavor to remove any prejudices they may have formed 
against the position that he intends to take. 

As it is very important to have a good introduction, the following 
special rules are given. 

§ 427. I. An exordium must be easy and natural. It 
must appear, as Cicero says, " to have sprung up from its 
own accord from the matter under consideration." 

§ 428. II. Modesty is essential. The speaker must not 
promise too much, nor raise expectations which perhaps 
he may not fulfill. Ho should never boast of what he is 
going to prove or disprove. 

§ 429. III. His style at the beginning should bo par- 
ticularly free from faults. The interest of his audience 
in his theme is not yet so great as to prevent their criti- 
cising him, and his faults will not then be pardoned. 

§ 430. TV. An exordium is not the place for vehemence 
or passion. If the occasion is one that calls for intense 
feeling, and all the audience are known to be in sympathy 
with the speaker, and if there is no arguing needed, and 
the speaker is conscious of power to sustain himself to 
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the end, then an impassioned burst at the beginning may 
be allowed ; but all these conditions are rarely fulfilled in 
any one case. 

§ 431. Y. A speaker should not, in his exordium, an- 
ticipate any material division of his subject. Particularly 
should he guard against letting an argument peep out in 
the introduction that he intends to produce in all its 
power in the fourth general head. 

§ 432. YI. The exordium should be, both in length 
and character, suited to the subject, and the discourse 
that is to follow. 

II. THE DIVISION, OR ARRANGEMENT. 

§ 433. This is that part of a discourse in which the 
speaker makes known what plan he intends to pursue. 
Of course it always supposes more or less of preparation 
for the occasion. It is quite frequently the case that a 
discourse would be injured by introducing a division in it. 
If the plan of it is extremely simple, if the arguments 
are only one or two in number, or if, for any reason, the 
speaker does not wish to show beforehand what direction 
his remarks will take, it would be better to have no 
formal division. 

When the division is employed, the following rules for 
it should be observed. 

§ 434. I. The several parts into which the subject is 
divided should be really distinct; no one should include 
another. 

§ 435. II. The heads taken should be those into which 
the subject naturally divides itself. 

§ 436. III. The several heads should exhaust the 
subject. 

§ 437. lY. There should be no unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of heads, to distract and weary the hearer. 

§ 438. Y. A natural order should be followed ; the sim- 
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plest parts should be first discussed, and afterward the 
more difficult ones that are founded on them. 

§ 439. VI. The terms in which the division is expressed 
should be as concise as possible; there should be no redun- 
dancy, or circumlocution, or figurative expression. 

III. THE STATEMENT. 

§ 440. In this division the facts connected with the 
subject are set forth. This forms a very important part 
of legal or forensic speeches. In stating the facts, the 
orator must present them in simple and forcible style; he 
must keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet in 
the light most favorable to his cause; bringing forth into 
prominence every circumstance that bears to his advan- 
tage, and explaining away, as far as possible, every thing 
that makes against him. 

IV. THE REASONING, OR ARGUMENTATION. 

As this has been made the subject of a previous chapter, nothing 
further need be said about it. 

V. THE APPEAL TO THE FEELINGS. 

This is sometimes called the Pathetic part. The fol- 
lowing rules apply to it. 

§ 441. I. Consider whether the subject properly admits 
it; if it does, whether it is better to postpone it until after 
the Eeasoning, or blend it with the several arguments. 
Different orators pursue different plans in this regard, and 
both with equal success. The young orator should be 
guided by his own taste, and the nature of the subject 
and of the arguments. 

§ 442. II. I^ever formally set apart one head of a dis- 
course for the pathetic, or give warning of your intention 
to the hearers. Bear in mind that the proper way to 
excite any particular feeling is to present the appropriate 
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object of it or occasion for it vividly before the mind: not 
to belabor the audience with an exhortation to their duty 
to feel thus or so. 

§ 433. III. Be careful to use language appropriate to 
passion; not high-sounding declamation, but unaffected 
and simple diction. All digressions and formal compari- 
sons should be avoided. 

§ 444. lY. The Appeal to the Feelings should not be 
too long or too elaborate. 

VI. THE CONCLUSION. 

§ 445. In many cases no additional part is necessary, 
the Appeal to the Feelings constituting the best conclu- 
sion that the oration could have. At other times, a 
resume or recapitulation of the whole argument is good. 
The close should not be abrupt ; neither should it be pro- 
tracted beyond the time when the speaker, by his manner 
or other indications, has led his audience to expect a con- 
elusion. The last sentence should be dignified, graceful, 
without affectation. 

It was the custom in the ancient schools of rhetoric to require the 
pupils to compose and deliver orations adapted to supposed occasions, 
such as fictitious trials for grave offenses, and important state meas- 
ures for hypothetical emergencies. It is left with the teacher to 
decide whether he shall pursue that course with the pupils using this 
book. If he adopt it, he must, of course, invent for his pupils the 
hypothetical cases in which they shall exercise their powers. 

It is always a good plan, when there happen to be practical ques- 
tions before the public mind, either of the particular section, or of 
the country at large, to propose these as proper themes for orations by 
the pupils. The issues of a political canvass in which measures and 
not men are pending, important trials awaiting adjudication, railroad 
projects, or any scheme of public improvement, benevolent enter- 
prises, and mooted questions of social reform, are all favorable occa- 
sions for rhetorical effort, which no teacher having pupils sufficiently 
advanced should allow to pass unimproved. 

Should it be objected to the use of political canvasses as above 
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recommended, that it would give the pupils a taste for the immoral 
and degrading practices of politicians, it is replied that the measure 
here recommended is one of the very means for the correction of 
those immoralities. Our country being republican, the people must 
be interested in politics. Our young men should be prepared, while 
yet in school, to take their part in this field, intelligently, and in 
accordance with good morals. They must be trained to discuss meas- 
ures on their own merits ; they must be early inspired with an honor- 
able loathing toward all vituperation, calumny, sophistry, and the 
like, which so largely disgrace the world of American politics. They 
must be taught to use, without abusing, the great privileges of free 
discussion and the elective franchise. Unto this end, no better means 
can be suggested than the writing and, after revision by the teacher, 
the delivery of orations on the political issues of the day. 
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PART FOURTH. . 

EXPRESSIO N — R E S U M E D. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE ORNAMENTATION OF STYLE. 

§ 446. All the preceding chapters that have treated of 
Expression, have been occupied with the Essential Quali- 
ties of Style ; the successful cultivation of which will ex- 
onerate a writer from all blame. But this is not enough. 
High and rare as is the excellence which the rules of 
Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, etc., demand, the 
imagination and the heart call for more ; Style must be 
ornamented. 

§ 447. The ornaments of Style imparted by the imagina- 
tion and the passions are generally called Figures. They 
have been defined as deviations from the plain and ordi- 
nary mode of discourse, in order to give it greater effect. 
They are thus seen to be more closely allied to Strength 
and Harmony than any of the other essential qualities of 
Style. 

Though Figures are defined to be departures from the simple and 
plain modes of expression, it must not be concluded that they are rare 
or difficult. On the contrary, they are used equally by all classes, 
and in all stages of society. If there be any difference in this re- 
spect, it is the barbarian, the child, and the plebeian that are figura- 
tive in their language, rather than the enlightened, the mature, and 
the cultivated. It will be found on examination that the great bulk 
of our words, especially nouns, adjectives; and verbs, are not 'only 
capable of being used in a figurative sense, but are actually so used ; 
in some cases, more frequently as figures than literally. 

Take for example the word hard. For every instance of its literal 
use, as in the phrases hard wood^ hard stone, etc., other passages can 
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be found in which it is used figuratively, as in the phrases hard hearty 
hard headj hard taskj hard ilmeSj hard Tnaster^ hard winter^ etc. 

The first exercise, then, that should be required of the 
pupil in this direction, should be the use of given words, 
first in their literal sense, then in their figurative senses. 

MODEL. 

Move. — 1. In endeavoring to move the lumber, the man fell and 
broke liis arm. 
2. Tlie prospect of danger or of death can not move me from my 

purpose. 

EXERCISE. 

Use the following words in sentences in both their literal and figura- 
tive senses. 



roll 

carpet 

dress 

wing 

foot 

base 

heart 

arm 



cap 

volume 

bed 

tongue 

turn 

rise 

full 

fly 



leap 

march 

oblique 

steady 

wavering' 

gentle 

agitated 

progressive 



free 

current 

movement 

gale 

step 

impulse 

freedom 

course 



§ 448. The figures in common use are the following: 



1. Simile; 

2. Metaphor; 

3. Allegory; 

4. Metonymy; 

5. Synecdoche; 

6. Antithesis; 

7. Paradox; 

8. Hyperbole; 

.9. Personification; 



10. Vision; 

11. Irony; 

12. Apostrophe; 

13. Interrogation; 

14. Innuendo; 

15. Meiosis; 

16. Onomatopoeia; 

17. Climax. 



SIMIIiE, METAPHOR, AND ALLEGORY. 

§ 449. These three figures are all founded on the rela- 
tion 0^ resemblance ; hence, they are in many respects sub- 
jected to the same rules. They are thus distinguished. 
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§ 450. A simile is the express assertion of resemblance 
between things different in kind. It is generally (but not 
in every case) indicated by the word likCj as, so, or thits. 
When it is extended or elaborate, it is generally called a 
comparison. 

It is not every comparison, however, that is a simile. When ob- 
jects are compared in respect of quantity or degree, or to see how 
they differ, there is no simile; it is only when the object of the com- 
parison is to trace likeness that a comparison becomes a figure of 
Bimilitude.. 

§ 451. A metaphor is the direct application of a name, 
epithet, attribute, or predicate, properly belonging to one 
object, to another that resembles it in the respect implied. 
It is distinguished from the simile by the circumstance 
that it does not assert^ but only implies, resemblance. 

§ 452. An allegory is a narrative representing objects 
and events that are intended to be symbolical /of other 
objects and events having a moral or spiritual character. 
Fables and parables are generally, but not universally, 
allegorical. An allegory has been represented as a meta- 
phor carried out, or a succession of harmonious metaphors 
bearing upon one subject. 

These distinctions will be illustrated by the following examples. 

SIMILES. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 

The king's favor is as dew upon the grass. 

As the door turneth upon his hinges, so doth the slothful upon his bed. 

Up rose the sun, and up rose Emilie. 

(Word of similitude omitted.) 

COMPARISON. 
Trade, like a restive horse, is not easily managed: where one is 
carried to the end of a successful journey, many are thrown off by 
the way. 

METAPHORS. 
The sun of liberty is set; we must light the candles of industry and 
economy. 

To Thee my thoughts continual climb. 

23 
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Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. 

Bright o'er the wasted scene thou hooertst still, 
Angel of comfort to the failing soul. 

ALLEGORY. 

A child is born. Now take the germ, and make it 

A bud of moral beauty. Let the dews 
Of knowledge, and the light of virtue, wake it 

In richest fragrance, and in purest hues. 
When passion's gust, and sorrow's tempest shake it, 

The shelter of affection ne'er refuse ; 
For soon the gathering hand of death will break it 

From its weak stem of life, and it shall lose 
All power to charm. But if that lonely flower 

Hath swell 'd one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 

Oh, who shall say that it has lived in vain, 
However fugitive its breathing hour? 

For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 

And scatter 'd truth is never, never wasted. 

BXBBOISBS. 

I. Let the pupil expand the following suggested analogies into 
similes, comparisons, or allegories, as may suit his taste. 

Life — a journey. Charity — ^the sun. 

Youth — morning. Learning — reaping. 

Knowledge — a hill. Pestilence — wild beast. 

Earth — a mother. Calumny — clouds. 

The world — a car. Temptation — ^passing a dangerous 

The world — a stage. place. 

Genius — ^marble, A child's death — ^the blighting of a 

Talent — ^a field. flower. 

II. Select some material objects to which the following subjects 
bear some analogy, and point the resemblance by simile, allegory, or 
metaphor, as in the preceding exercise. 

Death. Sin. 

War. Peace. 

Justice. Memory. 

A man of integrity. A missionary. 
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A college. 




College friends 


'• 


False friends. 




Hope. 




The hope of renown. 


The mother of 


a family 


A distracted state. 


A tyrant. 




Unexpected prosperity. 


Lingering decline. 


A miser. 




A liberal man 


of wealth. 


[I. Compose sentences or paragraphs in which the i 


following w< 


I be as metaphors. 






Light 


Mountain 


Swamp 


Eock 


Dregs 


Desert 


Diamond 


Euby 


Corn 


Strata 


Crystal 


Eough 


Orbit 


Iron 


Boot 


Fruit 


Wave 


Seed 


Lily 


Fungus 


Flower 


Eipe 


Bone 


Tongue 


Cloak 


Health 


Fox 


Parrot 


Attraction 


Breath 


Bee 


Butterfly 


Storm 


Viper 


Plow 


Thrash 


Tide 


Shepherd 


Palace 


Steer 


Stream 


Cement 


Defeat 


Capita] 


Yoke 


Wreck 


Spin 


Weave 


StAr 


Forge 


Harbor 


Blister 


Thnnder 


Wed 







RULES FOR FIGURES OF RESEMBLANCE. 

§ 453. The rules that apply to figures of resemblance 
depend upon the object or purpose for which the figure in 
the particular case is used. This. purpose may be one of 
the three following, or two, or all combined, viz.: 

1. To make the subject more clear and intelligible ; 

2. To afford pleasure to the hearer or reader; 

3. To excite or heighten feeling. 

§ 454. I. When the first of these is the object, then 
the following rules apply. 

§ 455. (1.) The resemblance should turn on the circum- 
stance or quality relevant to the matter in hand. 

This was violated by the clergyman who prayed that God would be 

"a rock to them afar off upon the sea.** Now a rock on land is 

^ desirable for a foundation; a tall rock, for its shadow in a hot sunny 
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j»lain ; or in a river ford, as making a good firm bottom. But out 
upon tb(» sea, a rock is the mariner's greatest danger. Hence the 
inup})ropriateness of the metaphor. 

§ 45G. (2.) It is not proper to base a similitude on what 
is not <j;onor{illy known, or less intelligible and obvious to 
the senses tluin the object itself. 

Cowley viohites this rule in the following line : 

"The Holy Book like the eighth sphere doth shine." 

§ 457. (3.) Figures of similitude must not be based on 
resemblances so faint as to be difficult to be traced. 

The following quotation from Shakespeare contains a simile that 
violates this rule. 

" Here, Cousin, seize the crown : 
'Here on this side, my hand; on that side, thine. 

* Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

* That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

* The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
'The other down unseen and full of water; 

* That bucket down and full of tears, am I, 
'Drinking my griefs, while you mount up on high." 

Here, with all the eftbrt of the poet to explain his simile, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to see the resemblance between the crown and the 
well with two buckets, or between the immersed bucket and the 
speaker, still less between the dangling empty bucket and the person 
addressed. It may be set down as a good rule that when a figure of 
resemblance is so obscure as to need explanation, it would better be 
discarded. 

§ 458. (4.) If a figure is intended to elucidate a subject, 
no irrelevant circumstances should be introduced. 

The following is an instance in point : 

" My kindred have fallen from me like dead leaves from a tree In 
autumn, which strips it of its loveliest appendages.'' 

Poets are exceedingly apt to violate this rule, by lugging in some 
unnecessary circumstance to fill out the meter or afford a rhyme. 
The following stanza contains a simile of uncommon beauty ; but the 
phrase "many a wave-beat shore" seems to be inserted for the fore- 
going reai?on. 
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" Man's the rugged lofty pine 
That frowns o'er many a wave-beat shore ; 
Woman's the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er." 

§ 459. (5.) It is always a source of obscurity and an 
occasion of disgust to combine in one sentence two incon- 
sistent metaphors on the same subject. This is technically 
called mixing metaphors. 

The following is a stereotype example from Addison : 

'* I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." 

Here he first makes his muse a steed to be bridled in, then a ship to 
be launched. 

Another: *'This institution had its foundation in the feudal sys- 
tem; but its fruits are now enjoyed by all civilized nations." That 
which has a foundation can not have fruits. 

§ 460. II. The rules that apply to those figures that 
proceed from a desire to please are the following. 

§ 461. (6.) There should be no unpleasant discord be- 
tween the things compared, such as results from the 
comparing of an object to what greatly transcends it in 
dignity or elevation ; or the illustration of some principle 
in spiritual life by some process or custom in the sporting 
world. 

This rule was shockingly violated by the preacher who said, — 
"Charity, my brethren, is the trump card in the game for eternal 
life." 

The following couplet is likewise a violation of this rule. 

" Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring 
So roared the lock when it released the spring." 

§ 462. (7.) Care should be taken not to introduce any dis- 
tasteful circumstance or accompaniment in the similitude. 
The following from Lucretius is an instance. 

"Sweet it is, when the winds are agitating the waters on a wide 
sea, to witness from the land the spectacle of another's distress ; not 
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because it is agreeable to us that any should suffer, but because it is 
pleasant to behold the ills ourselves are free from. Sweet also is it to 
look upon the mighty encounters of war spread over the plains, with- 
out sharing the danger. But nothing is sweeter than to occupy the 
well-girt, serene temple raised by the learning of the wise, whence 
we may look down upon others, and see them straying and wander- 
ing, rivals in intellect, and in the pride of bijrt,h, striving night and 
day by surpassing labor to rise to wealth and to win dominion." 

Here the feeling of security from woes that are afflicting others is 
presented under two comparisons; that of witnessing from the land 
one struggling in a stormy sea, and that of beholding the havoc of 
war from some safe retreat. But the beauty of the similitudes is sadly 
marred by the suggestion of situations in which any good person 
would bo tortured with sympathy, instead of chuckling with selfish 
delight. 

§ 463. (8.) Ceteris paribus j similitudes always please 
in proportion to their novelty and originality. In a 
spoken discourse, the freshness of a metaphor may atone 
for its faultiness in other respects. But stale and trite 
similitudes always tend to disgust. If not brought out 
very prominently, they may be tolerated ; but if the least 
stress is laid upon them, if they occupy any considerable 
space in the sentence, or constitute any thing more than 
a mere appellation or allusion, they are offensive. 

§ 464. (9.) It is never in good taste to blend plain lan- 
guage with metaphorical; or at least, after the meta- 
phorical word has once been uttered, to represent the 
object in the same sentence without figure. 

Pope violates this rule, when, in addressing the king, he says, 

"To thee the world its present homage paysj 
The harvest early, but mature the praise.'* 

The demand of rhyme led him to return to the literal word praise^ 
when the figure would have required crop. 

The student should know that all words expressive of operations of 
the mind or the relations of abstract or metaphysical truth, were 
originally metaphors. The poverty of language and the early de- 
pendence of the mind on the senses for knowledge, led to this. But 
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a metaphor that is constantly used to represent a certain psychical or 
metaphysical idea rapidly loses its figurative character, and comes to 
be the precise and literal expression of that idea. When such is the 
case, it becomes a matter of extreme delicacy to decide whether, if 
such a word is used with one that is confessedly a metaphor, there is 
a mingling of plain with figurative language or not. Each case must 
be judged on its own merits. 

§ 465. (10.) In order to be pleasing, a metaphor should 
not be carried too far. In this respect metap^iors differ 
from comparisons, and still more from allegories. A com- 
parison somewhat extended is not nnpleasing, and in an 
avowed allegory, the more numerous the points of anal- 
ogy suggested, the better. But when a writer, starting 
with only a metaphor, runs it out until it begins to grow 
into an allegory, he infallibly disgusts his readers. 

Young, speaking of old age, says it should 

"Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon;" — 

Thus far the metaphor is very beautiful; but he goes on to say, 

"And put good works on board; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown," — 

He thus spoils the figure. 

§ 466. III. When a figure founded on resemblance is 
introduced for the purpose of exciting or intensifying 
feeling, the following rules apply. 

§ 467. (11.) Formal comparisons must not be put into 

the mouths of those who are at the time in great bodily 

distress, or under passionate excitement, such as fear, 

remorse, anger, despair, etc. A comparison implies a 

certain composure of the mind. It may be made by one 

describing a case of suffering or passion, but never by the 

individual affected. 

Shakespeare violates this rule when, in Henry VI., he makes the 
dying Warwick compare himself to a felled cedar. 

§ 468. (12.) The similitude should be elevating or de- 
grading to coiTCspond with the feeling which is sought 
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to be awakened. If it be admiration of the subject, or 
sympathy with it, the thing to which it is compared, or 
whose name is given to it, should be attractive, noble, or 
inspiring ; and yet not too far removed in elevation from the 
subject. On the contraiy, if antipathy or contempt is the 
aim of the writer, he will naturally draw his similes and 
metaphors from those things that are repulsive or de- 
grading. 

It follows from this that when a writer, not intending to throw 
contempt or rcpulsiveness upon his subject, uses comparisons or meta- 
phors that have this tendency, he commits a palpable error. Thus 
Homer is liable to censure for comparing the Grecian host rushing 
from their tents into the battle, to a swarm of wasps provoked by 
children. 

As similitudes may be improperly degrading, so they can be enor- 
mously elevated or grand for the subject, and produce a feeling oppo- 
8ite to the one intended. For instance, *' His massy forehead rose 
ahove his oyohrows like some beetling crag overhanging the shaded 
valley below." 

*' The sentences of wisdom issued from his mouth like trains of 
richly-laden cars from a railway tunnel." 

It hardly constitutes an exception to this rule that fables and par- 
ables admit of descent to the very humblest forms and modes of ex- 
istence, to illustrate any moral truth or principle, however sublime. 
It is the principal aim of the parable and the fable to arrest the 
attention, and elucidate truth, not to arouse emotion directly. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the pupil be required to write a criticism of each of the follow- 
ing examples of the violation of the foregoing rules, explaining what 
in each case is the error or errors, and which rules are transgressed. 

Kosaline had budded into a magnificent creature. 

Thousands of women (writers) have toiled over books/that proved 
millstones, and drowned them in the sea of letters. 

All these debts and mortgages had been conquered. 

Emma and Henry were bright little jewels, of the ages of eight and 
ten respectively. 

No ; there are silent chambers in her heart, whose niches cry for 
daily food. 
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The breath of the wind as it ushers in the icy fetters of a long, 
cruel winter. 

We are often the creatures of circumstances. 

Half round the globe, the tears pump'd up by death. 
Are spent in watering vanities of life. 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain any alloy. 

Now from my kind embrace by tempests torn, 
Our other column of the state is borne, 
Not took a kind adieu, nor sought consent. 

Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met a 
rock J for Fingal stood unmoved. Broken, they rolled back from his 
side. Nor did they roll in safety; the spear of the king pursued 
their flight. 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their own fer- 
mentations, stun and disable one another. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my speculations. 

Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the thickest 
gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him, and proved the Charybdis 
of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar, that few could 
equal him. 

The death of Cato has rendered the senate an orphan. 

Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a bridle ; and to 
steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and shoals, which 
lie every-where around us. 

At length Erasmus, that great injur 'd name 
(The glory of the priesthood and the shame), 
Curb'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

In this our day of proof, our land of hope; 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
Clouds that may dim his sublunary day. 
But can not conquer ; even the best must own 
Patience and resignation are the columns 
Of human peace on earth. 

Dryden, describing the Supreme Being as extinguishing the great 
fire in London by an opportune rain sent in answer to the prayers of 
His people, says: 
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"A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipped above; 
Of this a broad extinguisher he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove." 

"The Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps." 
Those whose minds are dull and heavy do not easily penetrate into 
the folds and intricacies of an affair, and therefore can only scum oflf 
what they find at the top. 

"The sun, in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance, 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears." 

In Shakespeare's Richard II., a gardener gives these directions to 
his servants : 

" Go, bind you up yon dangling apricots. 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight; 
Give some supportanco to the bending twigs. 
Go thou ; and, like an executioner. 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even in our government." 

"The tackle of my heart is cracked and burnt; 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered." 

He can not buckle his distemper 'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

My bleeding bosom sickens at the sound. 

In Addison's Cato, Fortius, bidding his beloved Lucia an eternal 
farewell, uses the following language : 

"Thus o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
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-^-,^ 'l*htfu tumi not <(0| my (wul 4111 bovwM o'or th<Hi, 
Aiu\ <{it«'tpr<ti lo<m«," 

"Nor /tm*M tho Orwtk^ r«p«l th*i Ly<{lit» f>oww«, 
Nor th<* bol/1 Ly«I(»fw form th«i (Irwdnn tow«ri» 
Am, on i\m utmfium of i^lJoinlnK Kf^f^itninf 
Two niuhhnpti nwnUtn wUti blowM dUputo iUtiir houndu, 
Th<ty iut(t ih«iy MWMMi| but nfilihor khIh nor yi<ild, 
<>n<i fo<H, on« ln<?h, of th« cont<tnd«4 ^Mld." 

HimMtti; of iho fiilhm utit^aUf nmrahUtf; tttv m\r\m of gold, Milton 

MyMf 

"A num<»rouM br!KiMl<i hMiit<in(vl{ m wh<m bAnd« 

Of pion<t<trM, with Mpnd^ »fid plok-iix nrmodi 

Kororttrt thd roynl mtn\i to tritnt'h a fl<ild 

Or <!ttMt A rMmfmrf 

On i\^*^ wldtt M<itt of b^tt^nt, 't WM thy hoiMt 
To orowd <itt<!h maU, find Umrtb At tiw^ry mwi] 
Vrtrtu tbttt rbdi ndnti bow ofum htmi tboti brou^bt 
Tbtt |mr» find \trMiUmn ptmrU ttf Npbmdld tboiiKbtl 
How dUUi tboii triumpb on tbttt MubJ<u!t tid», 
Till vfinlty'N wild y;unif And Mtormy prld<i, 
lirovo tby titron^ mind, In ovU Iwmr, to Npllt 
Upon tb(4 ftttttl rock of Imploun wit I 

Hint'M tb<t tlmo tlmt roAMon bAj[(An to bud. And put fortb b<fr mIiooU, 
iboii^bt, during otir WAkln^^ bourn, bAM htmn tuiiivn In tivary br(tAfit« 
without A monmnt^M MUNptinMlon or pAUM<t* Thn vMrnmi of ld<iAM Um 
\Hitm AlwAyN movlnf(. TIhi wbM<ilM of th<i MplrltUAl mi;\m bAVo axotUmI 
ihtmtimlvm with p(trp<ttMAl nMH^lon. 

T|i<t mAn who bAK no rulfi ovor blN own Mplrlt, pornmntm no AntldotA 
igAinMt poiHom of Any Mirt, Hn \\m ojttm to <iv<iry InMurrtXitlon of 
flUbumor, And (tvttry ^Altt of dlNtroM. WlmroAM ha who U mnployod 
In rn^ulAtlnK hlN mind, 1m niAklnK provision AKAlnMt aU th«t iwMtmiM 
of llf<t. I((t In iivwilnt^ a fortr^MM Into wbhth. In tlut dAy of Morrow, 
ha t*MU rittrtiAt with MAtUfA/ttion, 

TAm<irlAn<t tb« Or<iAt ¥fr\Um to Hf^A/M, mnpiiror of tb^ OttomAM, 
fn thA following t<trmM{ << Wbiiro 1m tb<t monAHib wbo dnrtm rmUi um? 
Wb<trA 1m tbM potiif)tAt«i wbo douM not icb^ry In bMn^^ numbornd 
AtnonK our AttitndAntM? Am for tbAii, d<tM(!<mdfvl from a Turtxmmn 
MAllor, Mlnit<t tbd v<wM<il of tby unbounded Ambition bAM htnm wrmsk^fd 
in tbM f(ulf of tby Mtilf-b»vtt, It would bo prop<tr tliAt tbou MbouldMt 
Uku In tbd maUm of thy ionMirlty, And CMit tbn Anchor of ropimtAnoo 
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in the port of sincerity and justice, which is the port of safety ; lest 
the temj)est of our vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the pun- 
ishment thou deservest." 

There is not a single view of human nature that is not sufficient to 
extinguish the seeds of pride. 

My tears are the sooner dried up when they run on my friend's 
cheeks in the furrows of compassion. 

METONYMY AND SYNECDOCHE. 

§ 469. These two figures are supposed to have some re- 
seniblanco the one to the other. They both consist in 
the transfor of a name or epithet to an object that bears 
some relation to its proper object, other than the relation 
of resemblance or contrast. The relations that are em- 
braced in tlie figure of Motoiujmy are 

1. The sign to the thing signified; 

2. Tlie instrument to the agent; 

3. The container to the content; 

4. The effect to the cause ; 

5. The cause to the effect, including 

(rt.) The author to his works ; 

(6.) The progenitor to his posterity ; 

6. The abstract attribute to the object or substance 
possessing it ; 

7. The concrete person or substance to the attribute 
characterizing it. 

The relations embraced in the Synecdoche are 

1. The part to the whole; 

2. The whole to a part : 

3. The material to the thing made of it; 

4. The circumstance or characteristic to the person to 
whom it belongs; 

5. The definite for the indefinite of the same kind. 

All of these will he illustrated by examples. 

1. Metonymy of the Sign for the Thing Signified. He aims at the 
crown. Am I a soldier of the cross? 
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2. Metonymy of the^nstrument for the Agent, The pen is mightier 
than the sword. The wilderness has receded before the ax and the 

plow. 

8. Metonymy of tJie Container for the Content. Ye devour widows' 
houses. The bottle has been his ruin. He that steals my purse, 
Bteftls trash. Boston is more literary than Quebec. Ho keeps a good 
table. 

4. Metonymy of the Effect for the Catise. Gray hairs should be 
respected. 

6. Metonymy of the Cause for the Effect. This nation's strength is 
in its schools. This painting is a Keubens. Ye are my glory and my 
joy. It is my chief delight to read the "Word of God. Adorned with 
gay religions, 

(a.) Metonymy of the Author for his Works. Have you read Shake- 
speare ? We study Euclid. 

(J.) MetoTiymy of the Progenitor for his Posterity. Israel shall be 
saved. The burden of Moab. 

6. Metonymy of the Abstract Attribute for the Object or Substance 
possessing it. Youth and beauty meet to chase the hours, etc. Ver- 
dure clothes the hills. Folly laughs where "Wisdom weeps. 

7. Metonymy of the Concrete for the Abstract. "Wisely keeps the 
fool within. The father yearns in the true prince's breast. 

§ 470. There is a variety of figure that by some authors 
is classed with Metonymy, but by others made a distinct 
figure under the name of the Transferred Epithet. It 
consists in applying an adjective to a noun that is not 
properly the name of the object possessing the quality, 
but of some object bearing to that quality some of the 
relations included in Metonymy. 

The following are examples of it : 

The plowman plods his weary way. Hence to his idle bed. 
With easy eye thou mayst behold. Thick as autumnal leaves. 
Beheld from the safe shore. On that opproMous hill. The hos- 
pitable door. 

The following are examples of the several kinds of Synecdoche: 

1. Si/necdoche of the Part for the Whole. His arm soon cleared 
the field. All hands at work. They sought his blood. She rules 
the waves. 
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Included under this head is the Syneedochi of the Species for the 
Oenus. They were gone to huy hread. He is a common cut-throat. 
Rum was his ruin. 

Also, the Synecdoehe of the Individual for the Species : this partic- 
ular kind is sometimes called Antonomasia. Every man is not a 
Solomon. Some village Hampden. Some Milton, pregnant with 
celestial fire. 

2. TJie Synecdoehe of the Whole for the Part.* The smiling year. 
The police were informed of it. Every creature adores Thee. 

3. 7%« Synecdoche of the Material for the Thing made of it. The 
marhle speaks. The iron entered into his soul. Bring the parch- 
ments. 

4. T?ie Synecdoche of the Circumstance or Cfiaracteristic for the 
Person to whom it belongs. The Stagirite (for Aristotle). The Cor- 
sican (for Napoleon). The Beloved Disciple. Le Grand Monarque. 
The Wise Man. The Galilean. 

5. TTie Synecdoche of tJie Definite foi^ the Indefinite of the same Hnd. 
Ten thousand stood at his right hand. A dozen men plunged after 
him. Three-score years and ten. Nine tenths of every man's hap- 
piness depends on the reception he meets with in the world. 



EXEROISE. 



Compose sentences each of which shall contain two words of the 
following list, or any of their derivatives, one or hoth of them heing 
used hy Metonymy or Synecdoche. 



Peace 


Plain 


Knight 


Indian 


Sun 


Steel 


Road 


Sword 


Head 


Bier 


Guilt 


Ark 


Dear 


Peal 


Scene 


Lyre 


Breast 


Bread 


Soul 


Grief 


Wood 


Reign 


Cicero 


Bay 


Vein 


Pain 


Clime 


Prince 


Write 


Sail 


Link 


Eden 


Fur 


Course 


Ring 


Ararat 


Tale 


Foot 


Crew 


Bitter 


Weak 


Might 


Throne 


Aaron 


Flower 


Sower 


Delight 


Water 


Dew 


Tide 


Whale 


BUnd 


Prey 


Herd 







♦ This form is rare aiid doubtful. 
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MODELS. 
GhiUi avoids the sun. 

Canst thou bring life to this mute bierj and change that knell to 
pealing joy? 

His knightly steel will never ring on Glory's plain again. 
Let the teach^ dictate additional exercises at his pleasure. 

HYPERBOLE-PERSONIFICATION— VISION— IRONY. 

§ 471. The common ground of these four figures is that 
they all contain the assertion of what is not literally 
true; further than that they have no particular con- 
nection. 

§ 472. Hyperbole is an exaggeration of the literal truth. 
It departs from the truth in the statement of the degree 
to which any quality or effects extend. 

Examples are abundant in ordinary conversation ; much more so 
than they ought to be. Such as, as cold as tee, as hot as fire^ as siek 
as I can he to live, as dry as a hone^ cords of moneys etc. 

The proper occasion for this figure is violent passion ; so violent as 
to distort the perceptions and the judgment. Even then it must be 
kept within proper bounds, or it becomes ridiculous. Though the 
offspring of the most violent passion, instances are not wanting of 
hyperboles uttered in mental composure, that are very pleasing. The 
following are examples of this figure : 

" A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall; — so light is vanity." 

" So frowned the mighty combatants 
That hell grew darker at their frown." 

" And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, 
if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written." 

§ 473. Personification is the attribution of personal 
parts, qualities, or actions to what is literally imper- 
sonal. The personal qualities are intelligence and emo- 
tion, and all the acts, looks, and manners connected with 
these : even sex is regarded as a personal quality when 
attributed to a neutral object. 
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EXAMPLES. 

"Let the field be joyful!'' — "Nature sings his praise." — "This 
angy'y flood." 

"Earth felt the wound; and Nature from her seat 
Sighing^ through all her works gave signs of woCy 
That all was lost." 

" His form 
Had not yet lost all her original brightness." 

§ 474. Vision is the narration of past (or future) events 
in tlie present tense, as if actually taking place before tho 
autlior's eyes. 

EXAMPLES. 

"They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown." 
"First peer up the mountain tops; then tho lower hills; then the 
wholo ocoan is an archipelago; then the continental mass appears, but 
stubbornly contested by muddy lakes and bays and lagoons; but at 
last, it is tho green earth with the silvery brooks and the quiet rivers, 
and busy life swarming over it." 

"Arise, shine! for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee I" 

§ 475. Irony consists in asserting the direct reverse of 
the truth, when its absurdity is so manifest that the bare 
expression of it is sufficient to bring it into contempt, 
and to expose all who may have maintained it to ridicule. 

Elijah used this figure to turn upon the priests of Baal, vainly 
striving to induce their false god to attest his power, the storm of 
popular wrath. " Cry aloud I" said he; "for he is a god; either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

Job also uses Irony in retort upon the aggravating reasonings of 
his friends: " Doubtless ye are the people; and wisdom will die with 
you I" 

EXERCISES. 
I. Represent the following subjects hyperbolically. 

The depth of a chasm. The numbers in a crowd. 

The height of a mountain. The speed of a racer. 

The darkness of a cloudy night. The selfishness of a seeker after 

The violence of a tempest. wealth. 
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The magnitude of waves in the The heartlessness of a belle. 

sea. The beauty of a sunset scene. 

The heat of a furnace. The villainy of a tempter. 



II. Kepresent the following as 

The meeting of Adam and Eve. 

The Deluge. 

The Confusion of Tongues at 

Babel. 
The Arrested Sacrifice of Isaac. 
The Wrestling of Jacob with the 

Angel. 
The Commission of Moses from 

the Burning Bush. 
The Fall of Jericho. 

III. Personify the following. 



in Vision. 

The Last Meeting of David and 

Jonathan. 
The Death of Absalom and its 

Sequel. 
The Arrest and Conversion of 

St. Paul. 
The Conversion of the Philippian 

Jailer. 
The Taking of Troy. 
A Gladiatorial Fight. 



The Arctic Cold 


Death 


The Trade Winds 


Evening 


Memory 


France 


Moon 


Faith 


Ainerica 


Morning 


Murder 


The Mississippi 


Sun 


The AUeghanies 


War 


Revenge 


Ignorance 


Sleep 


Time 


Superstition 


Britain 


Hope 


Wisdom 


Commerce 


Care 


Greece 


Freedom 


Love 


Italy 


Gold 



ANTITHESIS-PARADOX. 

§ 476. These two figures are thus put together, not be- 
cause they are similar, or have any considerable agree- 
ment, which they do not have , but solely that they may 
by the learner be accurately discriminated. Their only 
point of agreement is that they both involve a kind of 
opposition or contrast. But the contrast is different: in 
Antithesis it is between the things, their associations or 
their relations ; in Paradox the contrast is between the 
ordinary meaning of a word and that intended in the 
given connection. 

24 
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§ 477. Antithesis may be defined as the explicit and 
pointed statement of the difference or differences between 
two things that are in some way related. 

§ 478. It is susceptible of division, first, into Antithesis 
between things (including persons and conceptions), and 
that between the acts, relations, or circumstances of 
things. Moreover, the genus of Antithesis drawn be- 
tween things is capable of subdivision into two species, 
viz. : those drawn between correlatives, counterparts, or 
contradictories; and those drawn between species of the 
same genus, or individuals of the same species. 

Antitheses between counterparts are such as those drawn between 
Light and Darkness, Motion and Rest, Hot and Cold, Pleasure and 
Fain, Ego and Non-ego, etc. Those between members of the same 
class are such as are drawn between Heat and Light (natural agents 
or forces), Jndtcstry and Frtcgality (thrifty virtues), Painting and 
Sculpture (fine arts addressed to the eye), Perception and ConcepHiM 
(mental faculties), etc. Those between the acts, relations, or circum- 
stances of things are such as are drawn between Boiling and Effer- 
vescence, Step-father and Foster-father, Taste and Odor, In summer 
and In tinnier. Sleeping and Awake, etc. 

§ 479. It is a rule of Antithesis that its power to please 
depends upon the closeness of the relation between the 
contrasted objects. Two members of a lower genus 
afford a more pleasing contrast than two of a higher 
class; two individuals of a species, still more pleasing. 
Sometimes a very striking antithesis may be drawn be- 
tween the acts or states of the same individual in differ- 
ent circumstances. 

§ 480. Another rule is that the beauty of an Antithesis 
depends upon the number of points of contrast that are 
brought out 

Hence the very finest examples of Antithesis are those drawn be- 
tween two characters or individuals very much alike in many respects, 
but shown to be in very many points unlike. When such an Antith 
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• 

esis is expressed according to the rules of Style laid down in J 879, 
the very highest beauty of this kind is produced. 

The finest fields for the display of this beauty are found in History 
and Higher Criticism,* In the former, Macaulay, in the latter, Pope 
has attained the highest eminence among English authors. 

§ 481. Paradox consists in bringing together two ex- 
pressions, one or both of which must be taken in some 
other than its usual sense, or as representing an object 
that has some other than its usual tendencies or asso- 
ciations. 

Generally the two objects thus brought together before the mind 
are remotely connected by a chain of causation or association; and 
the figure consists in dropping all the intermediate links, and bring- 
ing into direct mental contact what, thus apprehended, produces a 
kind of shock to the mind. This shock is often the result, not of any 
incongruity in the sense which the words are seen to have in the sen- 
tence, but of the incongruity of the oiher^ the discarded senses of the 
words, which are obscurely suggested by the words themselves, and 
seem to fiit about in the background of the sentence. 

The following examples will illustrate these remarks : 

"Eejoicing in tribulation." — " Having nothing and yet possessing 
all things." — " When you have nothing to say, say it." — " The legend- 
ary age is a past, that never was present." — " By indignities men come 
to dignities." 

" Some people are too foolish to commit follies." 

" Nothing so fallacious as facts, except figures." 

" Language is the art of concealing thought." 

" 'Tis all thy business, business how to shun." 

" What is writ, is writ." 

"Where snow falls, there is freedom." 

EXEBOISB. 

Let the pupil be required to compose full and extended Antithesis 
on the following pairs of subjects: 

Spring and Autumn. Morning and Evening. 

Industry and Indolence. Temperance and Intemperance. 

Intelligence and Ignorance. Barbarism and Civilization. 

Christianity and Paganism. Faith and Infidelity. 

* The criticism of men, things, measures, etc. 
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Pride and Humility. 
Modesty and Immodesty. 
Joy and Sorrow. 



Wisdom and Folly. 
Peace and War. 
Decision and Indecision. 



Geogra})liy and History. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Conscience and Taste. 
Spring and Summer. 
Temperance and Asceticism. 
I^astoral and Agricultural Life. 
Faith and Doubt. 
Learning and Wisdom. 



Chemistry and Physics. 
Memory and Imagination. 
Joy and Cheerfulness. 
Morning and Noon. 
Learning and Superficiality. 
Judaism and Christianity. 
Pride and Vanity. 
The Sublime and the Beautiful. 



Abraham and Jacob. 

The Ancient and the Modern Drama. 

David and Alfred. 

Alexander and Hannibal. 

Samson and Hercules. 

The Style of Addison and of Johnson. 

Elijah and John the Baptist. 

The Stylo of Gibbon and of Macaulay. 

Luthdr and Wesley. 

The Poetical Merits of Milton and Pollok. 

Charles I. and Louis XVI. 

Gothic and Grecian Architecture. 



APOSTROPHE-INTERROGATION— INNUENDO— MEIOSIS. 

§ 482. In the four figures thus grouped together, the 
oppobition to the literal truth is oblique, and not direct. 
There is no assertion of what is not literally true, but 
there is in each case, something implied, which is at va- 
riance with the facts. 

§ 483. In Apostrophe the figurative element consists in 
the address of the sentence or passage. If it occurs in a 
discourse addressed to a certain party, this figure involves 
I turning away from that party to address another, some- 
times present, but more generally absent or dead, and for 
the time ideally conceived as a person present. But 
apostrophe does not always occur in a discourse ; some- 
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times it constitutes the whole discourse. In such case, 
the figure consists in directing the address to an object 
that is not literally capable of receiving it. 

Christ's address to Jerusalem, in Matt, xxiii., 37-39, is a well- 
known instance of Apostrophe. So also St. Paul's address to Death 
and the Grave in 1 Cor. xv., 66. Cicero's First Oration against Cat- 
iline opens with an apostrophe to Catiline himself. Also Satan's 
Soliloquy, found in the first part of Book Fourth of Paradise Lost, 
begins with an apostrophe to the sun; and Milton himself in the 
opening of Book Third makes an apostrophe to Light; — both cele- 
brated as among the finest passages of that noble poem. The well- 
known piece of Halleck'g called Marco Bozzaris, ends with the folr 
lowing apostrophe. 

" Bozzaris, with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee ; — there is no prouder grave 

E'en in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names. 
That were not born to die." 

§ 484. The figure of Interrogation consists in asking a 
question (in form), not for the purpose of gaining infor- 
mation, but of more strongly asserting the answer which 
the questioner evidently expects the hearer mentally to 
make. 

The expectation of the questioner is indicated by his use or omis- 
sion of the negative adverb qualifying the verb: if an affirmative 
answer is expected, the negative particle is used ; as, 

"And does not Fame speak of me too?" 

But if a negative answer is expected, then the question is without 
the negative adverb; as, " Hast Thou eyes of flesh? or seest Thou as 
man seeth?" 

A kind of negative answer is likewise expected, when a figurative 

interrogation uses an interrogative word, such as how, where^ wherij 

why^ or what. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Why stand we here idle?" — Implying there is no good reason for 
it.—*' What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they have?" — 
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Implying that they can not easily tell what they wished to have. — 
Then follows that remarkably thrilling interrogation, — " Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery." 

§ 485. Innuendo consists in suggesting a thought indi- 
rectly, sometimes by the assertion of what would logic- 
ally lead to the unexpressed meaning, at other times, 
by the bare allusion of some circumstance which the 
author expressly declines to enlarge upon. In the former 
case it is called Insinuation; in the latter, Apophasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

Puller said of Camden, the antiquarian, — "He had a number of 
coins of the Roman Emperors, and a good many more of the later 
English kings;" — meaning that he was rich. This is Insinuation. 

" Your idleness, not to mention your impertinence and dishonesty, 
disqualifies you for the situation." This is Apophasis. 

§ 486. Meiosis consists in suggesting a fact or truth by 
asserting what falls far short of the actual case. Thus 
to say — " He was not without a good opinion of his own 
abilities," — is to assert by implication that he had a high 
opinion of his own abilities. 

" Rome was not built in a day," implies that it took a long time to 
build the great city. 

EXEBOISE. 

Compose apostrophes to the following objects, embracing in each 
one either an interrogation, an innuendo, or a meiosis. 

Washington . The Photographic Art 

Galileo Oxygen 

Columbus Electricity 

John Howard The Hum^n Conscience 

The Hebrew People The Bible 

Athens The Stars 

Socrates The Telescope 

Venice The Ice-king 

Florence Cotton 

The Pyramids Alcohol 

Jerusalem The Cholera 
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The Athenian Acropolis The Newspaper Press 

The Spirit of Liberty Iron 

Science The American Eagle 

Poetry The Steam-engine 

Painting The Schoolmaster 

The Spirit of Beauty Gk)ld 

ONOMATOPOEIA— CLIMAX. 

These are the two remaining figures, left thus to the last, because 
they could not without some violence be included in any of the fore- 
going groups of figures. 

§ 487. Onomatopoeia consists in using a word or group 
of words to express an object of sound or motion, the 
very utterance of which tends, by similarity, to suggest 
the object it signifies. 

EXAMPLES. 

hiss roar bow-wow rumble 

buzz iflew pop clatter 

" Loud sounds the ax, redoubling strokes on strokes, 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then, rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down." 

"Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers fiows. 
But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should, like the torrent, roar." 

"Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 
And swept with hurried hand the strings." 

"With woeful measures wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A splemn, strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild." 

§ 488. Climax consists in so arranging the words of a 
series, or the parts of a sentence, that the least impressive 
shall stand first, and the successive members of the series 
or sentence grow in strength unto the last. 
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EXAMTLES. 

** Sensualists, by their frequent indulgences and gross excesses, 
cnfi?.eble their bodies, wear out their spirits, and debase their minds." 

** It is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen; to scourge him is an 
atrocious crime; to put him to death is almost a parricide; but to 
CRUCIFY him — what shall I call it?" 

" The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like an insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

Having now learned the nature and form of all the principal 
figures used in discourse, let the pupil be required to point out the 
various figures that occur in his reading lessons, and also to produce 
instunces of the different kinds of figure, searched out by himself 
from such books and periodicals as he may have access to. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CRITICISM. 

At this stage of the pupil's progress he will be prepared to engage 
in the most difficult and test-aftbrding exercise of Criticism. It is 
not to be expected that the immature minds of youth can perform 
any very searching analysis of a literary work or extract, or form 
judgments upon it that would be acknowledged as authoritative. 
Nevertheless it is well for each one to be trained to independence of 
thought, to close scrutiny of language and reasoning, and to the for- 
mation of opinions, and the support of them by argument, concerning 
what they read. As introductory to this exercise, it is recommended 
that the teacher first lead the minds of the pupils by questions con- 
cerning any selected piece ; requiring these questions to be answered 
in a critical essay on the given piece. The following model will show 
what is recommended. 

EXTRACT FROM OARLYLB. 

1. Curious is it to consider howdifferent appearance is from reality, 
and under what diflferent shape and circumstances the truly most im- 
portant man of any given period might be found. Little can we 
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prognosticate, with any certainty, the future influences from the 
present aspect of an individual. 

2. How many demagogues, Crcesuses, conquerors, fill their own -Age 
with joy or terror, with a tumult which promises to he perennial j 
and in the next age die away into insignificance and ohlivion I These 
are the forests of gourds that overtop the infant cedars and aloe-trees, 
but, like the prophet's gourd, wither on the third day. 

8. What was it to the Pharaohs of Egypt, in that old era, if 
Tetnro, the Midianitish priest and grazier, accepted the Hebrew out- 
law t^ his herdsman? Yet the Pharaohs, with all their chariots of 
irar, are buried deep in the wrecks of time; and that Moses still 
ave^, not among his own tribes only, but in the hearts and daily busi- 
«..e68 of all civilized nations. 

4. Nor is it only to those primitive ages when religions took their 
rise, and a man of pure and high mind appeared not only as a teacher 
and philosopher, but as a priest and prophet, that our observation 
applies. The same uncertainty in estimating present things and men 
holds more or less in all times. 

6. When Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid of seventy 
thousand human skulls, and was seen standing at the gate of Damas- 
cus, glittering in steel, with his battle-ax on his shoulder, till his 
fierce hosts filed out to new victories and new carnage, the pale 
looker-on might have fancied that nature was in her death-throes ; for 
havoc and despair had taken possession of the earth, and the sun of 
manhood seemed setting in seas ol blood. 

6. Yet it might be that on that very gala-day of Tamerlane a little 
boy was playing ninepins on the streets of Mentz, whose history was 
more important to men than that of twenty Tamerlanes. 

7. The Tartar Khan, with his snaggy demons of the wilderness, 
passed away like a whirlwind, to be torgotten forever ; and that Ger- 
man artisan has wrought a benefit which is yet immeasurably expand- 
ing itself, and will continue to expand itself through all countries and 
through all times. 

8. What are the conquests and expeditions of the whole corporation 
of captains, from Walter the Penniless to Napoleon Bonaparte, com- 
pared with those movable types of Johannes Kaust? 

9. Truly it is a mortifying thing for your conqueror to reflect how 
perishable is the metal which he hammers with such violence; how 
the kind earth will soon shroud up his bloody foot-prints ; and all that 
he achieved and skillfully piled together will be but like his own 

25 
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canvas city of a camp — this evening loud with life, to-morrow all 
sttuck and vanished, — "a few earth-pits and heaps of straw 1" 

10. For here, as always, it continues true that the deepest force is 
the stillest; that, as in the fable, the mild shining of the sun shall 
silently accomplish what the fierce blustering of the tempest has in 
vain essayed. Above all it is ever to be kept in mind that not by 
material but by moral power are men and their actions to be gov- 
erned. 

11. How noiseless is thought I No rolling of drums, no tramp of 
squadrons, no immeasurable tumult of baggage- wagons, attends its 
movements. In what obscure and sequestered places may the head 
be meditating, which is one day to be crowned with more than impe- 
rial authority; for kings and emperors will be among its ministering 
servants I 

12. It will rule not over but in all heads, and with its solitary com- 
binations of ideas, as with magic formulas, bend the world to its will! 
The time may come when Napoleon himself will be better known for 
his laws than for his battles ; and the victory of Waterloo prove less 
momentous than the opening of the first Mechanics' Institute. 



■ ♦ ■ 



QUESTIONS TO ELICIT CRITICISM ON THE FOREGOING. 

What is the subject or theme of this extract ? Under what more general truth 
is this comprehended, in the introduction ? Can you trace the narrowing series of 
observations by which the author comes to his theme ? How many illnstratiojis of 
his theme does ho give ? Do the more ancient or more modem come first ? Can 
you detect any reason for this in the paragraph numbered ** 4 ** ? 

Why, in the first sentence of the first paragraph, does he use the transposition, 
"curious is it" ? What contrast is implied or suggested in the latter member of 
this sentence? Why does he qualify the adjective most important by truly ^ 
Why does he qualify the noun period by the participial adjective given ? 

In the second sentence, what relation have the two adverbial elements, little and 
with any certainty ? Would it have been better to say—" With how littlo cer- 
tainty can we prognosticate," etc.? Is Croesuses a proper or a common noun? 
Why capitalized ? By what figure of speech is it used thus? Is it a beauty or a 
defect to omit the conjunction that connects demagogttes^ Cro&susea^ and conr 
qtterors ? What figure in the use of the word age ? Is it proper to apply the 
epithet perennial to tumult ? Suppose a tumult is one of terror ; is it proper to 
say it PROMISES to be perpetual or perennial ? What figure in the use of the word 
die ? What figure in the words gourde^ cedars^ and aloe-trees ? Is the metaphor 
mamtained as such to the end of the sentence ? What figure in the expression, the 
third day ? 

Is the word Pharaohs used figuratively like Crcesuses^ Why not? Why 
does the author use the demonstrative that in the phrase in that old era ? Who 
was "the Hebrew outlaw"? By what figure is he thus represented? Why is 
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ihere no danger of obscurity in using this drcumlocation ? Why is it preferable in 
this connection to the proper name of the man ? 

What antithesis occurs in the last sentence of the third paragraph ? In what 
sense is it true that Moses still lives ? What then does Moses stand for, and by 
what figure of speech? Does not this require Xhek^HJiePharaoTiS'^'' should be 
taken in a like figurative sense ? Why is the adjunct — " with all their chariots of 
war'* — joined to Pharaohs J Is it a mixture of metaphor to say "buried in the 
wrecks of time " ? Why not ? 

What reason can you give for the author's seizing upon that moment in the life of 
Tamerlane when he stood, as represented in the fifth paragraph, at the gate of Da- 
mascus, in order to assert what is found in the latter part of that sentence ; viz., that 
" the pale looker-on," etc. ? Why is the ideal looker-on described as PALE ? What 
figure in the sentence— ^or havw and despair, etc. ? What figure in—" The sun 
of manhood seemed setting in seas of blood " ? How would you express the thoughts 
of the last two clauses of this paragraph literally ? Who was the little boy that 
might have been playing in the streets of Mentz, and for what did he afterward be- 
come celebrated ? Why does the author imagine him as " playing in the streets '' ? 
By what figure is Tamerlane called The Tartar Khan^ Who are meant by "his 
shi^gy demons of the wilderness," and why are they so called ? In what respects 
were Tamerlane and his army like a whirlwind ? 

Does the eighth paragraph contain a figurative comparison ? Why not ? Who 
was Walter the Penniless ? Why is he spoken of as if he were the first of " the cor- 
poration of captains" ? What does the author mean by "the corporation of cap- 
tains " ? By what figures is captains put for commanders ? Is the interrelation 
of the eighth paragraph figurative or literal ? Why ? Why does the {luthor express 
himself in that way, rather than literally ? 

In the ninth paragraph, is the use of the preposition for consistent with precision ? 
Give your reasons. Why is the noun conqueror limited by your ? Is this use of 
the second i)erson pronoun as common in America as in England? What precise 
idea do the English mean to convey by it ? What is meant by the " metal which he 
hammers " ? Does the conqueror hammer metal ? How ? Why is the noun earth 
qualified by the epithet kind ? Why footprints with bloody ? What figures are 
used in these two expressions ? What is the sense of the word but before like ? 
How would you explain it by conversion into it» opposite negative, by § 296 ? What 
is the force of the preposition of between city and camp ? Wherein consists the 
beauty of the comparison drawn between the conqueror's works and his itinerant 
camp ? What figures are involved in the phrase " loud with life " ? Why is loud 
better than noisy ? ^ 

In the first line of the tenth paragraph, what does always qualify ? Is this a 
comparison? Figurative? Is devest used literally? What is the figui-e? 
What would the literal expression be ? Can you recite the fable alluded to in the 
tenth paragraph ? How is this fable to be interpreted so as to ix)nfirm and illustrate 
the theme of the extract ? What is the distinction between material and m,oral 
power? 

In the eleventh paragraph, second sentence, why is the verb attends in the singu 
lar ? Wherein consists the propriety of making these negative assertions concerning 
the movements of thought ? In what sense docs thought move, or what is meant 
by the movements of thought ? What figure is involved in the use of the word 
head ? Is it not a mixture of metaphorical and plain language to use the word fuad 
in two senses in consecutive clauses ? Why not ? What authority is alluded to as 
" more than imperial" ? How will kings and emperors be ministering servants 
to the philosopher ? 

How do you explain the first sentence of the twelfth paragraph ? What is the 
exact point of the comparison expressed in the clause, " as with magic formulas" ? 
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Why is it proper to speak of bending the world J In what respect is this different 
from Shakespeare's expression — ** that eye of his, whose bend doth awe the world'''' ? 
Why is the noun Napoleon qualified by the appositive himself^ How will the 
better remembrance of Napoleon's laws than of his battles illustrate the theme of the 
writer? Of what importance was the opening of the first Mechanics' Institute? 
What are Mechanics' Institutes ? Do you know where and when the first one was 
opened ? Of what importance was the victory of Waterloo ? 

How many and what similes ore used in this piece ? Enumerate all the meta- 
phors in it. All the metonymies. All the eynecdoches. All the antitheses. 
All the personifications. All the figurative interrogations. 

After one or two exercises in Criticism, in which the aid of such 
questions as the foregoing has been afforded by the teacher, the pupil 
may be required to produce original Criticisms, on assigned pieceS| 
without such help. 
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PART FIFTH. 

INVENTION AND EXPKESSION COMBINED. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS COMPOSITION. 

§ 489. No course of instruction and discipline in the 
Art of Prose Composition would be complete without a 
portion devoted to extemporaneous composition. By 
this is meant the framing of thoughts on any given sub- 
ject, and the proper expression of them, either without 
any preparation, or with the mere pre-arrangement of 
the plan, leaving the language to be suggested at the 
time of the delivery. It was a recommendation made 
by no less an orator than Henry Clay to young men 
seeking to qualify themselves as public speakers, to 
spend at least fifteen minutes each day in uttering, in 
solitude, without any premeditation, their thoughts upon 
a subject selected at random. This recommendation he 
enforced by the assertion that to such a custom, main- 
tained for years, he himself owed, in no pmall degree, 
whatever of success he had attained as a speaker. The 
student who is earnestly striving to gain excellence in the 
use of his own language will need no further urging to 
adopt such a practice. The fruits of this secret culture 
will not be long in making their appearance. 

§ 490. As an additional method of securing the culti- 
vation of the art of ready and correct expression, it is 
recommended that a pair of earnest students unite to 
afford mutual assistance in this exercise. Let them retire 
from observation, and speak by turns, in speeches of five 
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minutes each, their thoughts on any assigned subject. It 
would be well for them to take some question susceptible 
of debate, and choosing opposite sides, discuss its merits. 
While one is speaking, let the other note, not merely his 
arguments, but his language, his method, his gestures. 
The arguments he will reply to in his own rejoinder; but 
lot him reserve his criticisms on his comrade's perform- 
ance for kindly mention after the exercise is over. Such 
private drill will admirably prepare the young performers 
for the more difficult arena of 

DEBATING BY THE CLASS. 

§ 491. If a class of youths pursuing the course pre- 
scribed by this Manual have caught the spirit appropriate 
to the study, they will, long before progressing thus far 
in the book, have perceived the propriety of turning the 
class into a lyceum for the discussion of questions and 
other literary performances. Such an expedient can not 
be too highly recommended. It has received the indorse- 
ment of many eminent men. Lord Mansfield, Edmund 
Burke, Charles James Fox, and John P. Curran, as well 
as the illustrious American mentioned above, all have 
confessed themselves greatly indebted to such associa- 
tions for the skill they acquired in oratory and debate. 

If, as is desirable for young men attending ordinary schools or 
academies, the class debate is conducted by the teacher as the presid- 
ing officer, he will of course establish such rules and arrangements as 
he deems best. If the debating class is a number of students in the 
same high-school or college, they may organize themselves into a 
lyceum, and adopt their own constitution and by-laws. Adnodrable 
suggestions for such an association are to be found in McEUigoWa 
American Debater^ to which parties interested are referred. 

§ 492. It must be borne in mind that, although in ex- 
temporaneous speaking considerable freedom is allowed, 
and, of beginners especially, no high degree of accuracy 
or elegance of style should be exacted, yet it is certainly 
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one of the aims of extemporaneous debate to cultivate 
the art of speaking, not only forcibly as to logical power, 
but with as strict attention to all the rules of Style as 
the most fastidious ear would demand. Let every young 
speaker lay down the rule — Never to allow himself in any 
known violation of propriety in any respect Let him never 
excuse himself for any fault pointed out to him. Let 
him never defend his own utterances, when usage or 
authority is clearly against him. Let him never cling to 
an embellishment that others do not relish, although they 
can give no reasons for it. He must aim to do in regard 
to style what can be done only in very few things, — offend 
nobody. Withal, he must never become discouraged with 
the inveteracy of habit, by the multiplicity of rules, by 
the infinity of chances for error, or by the mortification 
of failure. 

The following list presents a few of the questions that afford good 
fields for debate. 

Does wealth exert more influence than intelligence? 

Should a criminal be capitally condemned on circumstantial evi- 
dence ? 

Are banks more beneficial than injurious? 

Ought military schools to be encouraged? 

Should colleges be endowed? 

Did the French revolution advance the cause of liberty in Europe? 

Is there any real danger of the over- population of the globe? 

Is country life more favorable to the cultivation of virtue than life 
in a city? 

Is history a more useful study than biography? 

Is ambition more destructive of personal happiness than avarice ? 

Is it the duty of good men to discountenance the theater? 

Is the Bible more essential to the spread of Christianity than the 
living ministry ? 

Does poetry demand a higher order of genius than oratory? 

Does military life tend to qualify men to become good civil gov- 
ernors? 

Has Mohammedanism produced more evil than good ? 

Is it ever right to deceive a rational man? 
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Should the chief end of civil punishment be the reformation of 
criminals, or the prevention of crime? 

Ought the state to provide for the free education of all children 
within its borders ? 

Is it expedient to form colonies of convicts ? 

Would a congress of nations be practical or beneficial ? 

Was the field of eloquence in ancient Greece or Borne superior to 
that in our own country? 

Are novels more injurious than beneficial? 

Is it expedient to unite manual with mental labor in an educational 
(>>8tiiblishment ? 

Which exerts the greater influence on society, the teacher or the 
preacher ? 

Which controls public opinion more extensively, the ministry or 
the newspaper press? 

Does a natural proclivity to crime diminish the guilt of the act ? 

Should a member of the American House of Representatives be 
bound by the will of his constituents ? 

Do savage nations possess an exclusive right to the soil ? 

Should the right of suffrage be co-extensive with resident man- 
hood? 

Is a lawyer justifiable in defending a cause that he believes to be 
bad? 

Ought the Protective Policy or the Free Trade principles to 
prevail ? 

Ought gambling to be suppressed by law ? 

Which is the better for the development of good character, pov- 
erty or riches? 

Ought the liberty of the press to be restricted? 

Ought imprisonment for debt to be abolished? 

Should corporal punishment be allowed in schools ? 

Ought religious institutions to be supported by law? 

Should infidel publications be suppressed by law ? 

Should atheists be eligible to office? 

Has government a right to suppress Mormon or Mohammedan 
polygamy? 

Are all mankind descended from one pair ? 
Is man responsible for his belief? 

Can any of the moral attributes of God be proved from the light 
of nature? 

Is a scholastic education preferable to a private one ? 
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Are the principles of the Peace society practicable ? 

Should the course of study in college bo the same for all pupils? 

Are monastic orders favorable to the cultivation of true piety? 

Are inequalities of rank in society favorable to social progress ? 

Was the influence of Jefferson upon his age and country beneficial? 

Was Bonaparte greater in the field than in the cabinet ? 

Have the United States the right to forbid European interference 
with other American governments ? 

Does morality keep pace with civilization ? 

Which has done the greater service to the cause of truth, philoso- 
phy or poetry? 

Is the cultivation of the Fine Arts conducive to virtue ? 

Has sectarianism done more to advance or retard the interests of 
Christianity ? 

Is a ** little learning" more dangerous than ignorance? 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. 

What is the f allaqy of begging the question ? In what case will a mere variation 
of the form of expression afford a kind of proof? What is a thesis? Which are 
the six sources of argument ? Which are the five modes of Explication ? 

Of what is every true definition composed ? What is meant by a getvus ? What 
Is differentia ? What are the requirements of the differentia in a definition ? What 
is explication by enumeration? What is explication by distinction? What is 
explication by limitation ? What Is explication by interpretation ? 

What is meant by proof from antecedent probability ? What is meant by proof 
from signs or consequences ? What is meant by proof from instances or examples ? 
What value docs ai\y particular instance or example have as proof ? What is anal' 
ogy ? What is proof by analogy ? What is proof from testimony or authority ? 

Which are the nine general rules for argumentation ? 

What is the distinction between Euphony and Harmony ? Which are the two 
general rules for Euphony ? Which are the five special rules under the general rule 
forbidding all harsh, grating, unmelodious combinations of sounds ? What is taa- 
tophony ? How are the iterations that conduce to Strength distinguished from those 
that violate Euphony ? 

Which are the four special rules under the general rule requiring an agreeable 
arrangement of clauses and members? 

Into what two classes are all prose compositions divisible ? What are classed 
with spoken discourses? In what respects are spoken discourses different from 
written as to style ? What is the proper field of oratory, and what is the proper 
object ? How was oratory studied in ancient Greece and Rome ? What bad effect 
would be produced by a strict adherence to the forms of the ancient rhetoricians ? 

What is our ideal of the orator ? How do signs of elaborate preparation affect an 
orator's audience ? To what does Demosthenes owe his fame ? 

What kind of preparation should the young aspirant after oratorical excellence 
make? 
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Which are the six formal divisions of a regular oration ? What are the otuects 
of the exordium, and how are they secured ? Which are the six special rules for the 
exordinm ? Which are the sbc special rules for the division or arrangement ? What 
is the part of an oration called the statement ? In what department of oratory is 
the statement very important ? Which are the four special rules for the appeal to 
the feelings? What are the general cautions concerning the conclusion of an 
oration ? 

By what moans is style ornamented ? What are Figures ? Which are the sev- 
enteen figures in most common use ? 

Which three figures are founded on resemblance ? What is a simile ? What is 
a comparison ? What kinds of comparisons are not similes ? What is a meta- 
phor ? How distinguished from simile ? What is an all^^ory ? What relation 
has allegory to metaphor? 

What three objects prompt to the use of figures of resemblance ? Which five rules 
apply when the object is to elucidate a subject ? Which five when the object is to 
please simply ? Which two when the object is to arouse feeling ? 

How have all our words denoting mental and metaphysical ideas been obtained ? 

What two figures are based on other relations besides those of resemblance and 
contrast? What is Metonymy? What is Synecdoche? What is the figure of 
Transferred Epithet? 

What four figures are founded on direct opposition to the literal truth ? What 
is hyperbole ? What its proper occasion ? What is personification ? What is 
vision? What is irony? 

What two figures are based on contrast ? How do they differ ? What is an- 
tithesis ? How divided and subdivided ? What are the two rules, or principles^ 
that apply to antithesis? Which are the finest fields for the use of antithesis? 

What is paradox ? What four figures are based on an oblique opposition to literal 
truth? What is apostrophe? What is figurative interrogation? What is in- 
nuendo ? Into what two kinds divided ? What is meiosis ? 

What is onomatopoeia ? What is climax ? 

What recommendation did Henry Clay make to young men seeking to attain the 
art of extemporaneous speaking ? What modification of this is here reconunended 
as an additional private practice? What great men have recommended debating 
societies ? What directions are given to those who desire to use the debating sooiely 
as a means of improvement? 
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COMPENDIUM OP THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

ABRIDGED FBOM BUTLER'S GBAMMAB. 

J 493. A noun or pronoun, annexed to another noun or pronoun, 
for the sake of explanation or emphasis, is put in the same case ; as, 
*^Paul an aposUe;'' "The city Rome;^^ "PTe men are mortals;" 
"These words were spoken to tLsmen;^' "Brutus killed Cossar^ Jam 
who had been his friend." 

The annexed word is said to be in apposition with the other. 

J 494. It is proper to use the comparative degree when the two 
parties compared are represented as distinct from each other. It 
would not be correct to say, " Solomon was wiser than the Hebrew 
kings," because Solomon was one of those kings. 

J 496. It is proper to use the superlative when one of the parties is 
included in the other. Thus, "Solomon was the wisest of the He- 
brew kings;" but it would be incorrect to say, "Solomon waa the 
wisest of all the o^Aer Hebrew kings," because oi^Aer makes the parties 
quite distinct. 

J 496. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; as, 
"wore v}i8eT^ worsery most airaitestj^^ etc. 

2 497. This and that refer to singular nouns, these and those to 
plural nouns ; as, that kindj those kinds. 

2 498. When objects are contrasted, t?iat and those refer to the first 
mentioned, this and these to the last; as, "Virtue and vice are as op- 
posite to each other as light and darkness ; t?iat ennobles the mind, 
this debases it." 

"Farewell my friends I farewell my foes I 
"Mj peace with tftese^ my love with those/ "—BURNS. 

J 499. Singular nouns are sometimes improperly used with numeral 
adjectives which denote more than one; as, "Twenty ^ownd." 

(299\ 
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J 600. Yet such expressions as twenty head of cattle^ a hundred yoke 
of oxen J ten sail of vessels ^ are authorized. 

1 501. Each, every, either, neither j always refer to nouns in the third 
person singiUar; and verbs and pronouns referring to them should, 
consequently, be in the third person singular; as, *'Each [person] of 
you has his faults," — not ^^have your faults." 

§ 602. But such expressions as every three weeks are correct, because 
the whole is taken as one portion of time. 

g 603. Either and neither can not properly be applied to more than 
two objects. ''^Either of the three,^^ should be ^^Any one of the three;" 
and ^^Neither of the three," should be ^^None of the three." 

§ 604. After some verbs, particularly after certain infinitive verbs, 
it is often difficult to decide whether adjectives or adverbs should be 
used. After to be, or to become, it is easy to see that the word should 
be an adjective, and not an adverb; but when other verbs are em- 
ployed, it is more difficult to decide. 

The following directions will enable us to decide correctly in most 
instances. 

g 605. I. The adverb should not bo used, if the corresponding ad- 
junct will not convey the intended idea. 

g 606. II. When the verb to be and the verb to become can be 
substituted for any other, without materially changing the sense or 
the construction, that other verb must be connected with an adjective, 
and not with an adverb. 

2 607. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in gender, number, 
and person; as, "This is the friend of w?iom I spoke; he has just 
arrived;" ''Lying is a vice which I despise; it is disgusting." 

g 608. Pronouns referring to two or more nouns, when the objects 
are taken together, should be in the plural ; as, ^^John and James 
attend to their studies." 

g 609. The nouns in such cases are generally connected by and. 
But and may come between nouns when the objects are not taken 
together; as, ''John (and not James) attends to his studies;" ^^Bkery 
book, and every paper, is kept in its place;" ^^Each book, and eacA 
paper, is kept in its place;" ^^No book, and no paper, is out of its 
place." 

2 610. "When the nouns express different characters of the same 
person, the pronouns should be singular; as, ^^That great statesman 
and general lost his life." 

J 611. When two or more nouns in the singular, are connected by 
or or nor, the objects are not taken together, and the pronoun must 
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be singular; as, *' Either John or James attends to his studies;" 
"Neither John nor James attends to his studies." 

J 612. "When the objects are taken together, and the nouns or pro- 
nouns are of different persons, the plural pronoun referring to them 
must be of the Jirst person, if one of the antecedents is of the first 
person; and of the second, if the antecedents are of the second and 
third persons; as, "James, and thou, and I, are attached to owr coun- 
try ;" "James and I are attached to our country;" "James and thou 
are attached to your country." 

J 613. Collective nouns in the singular may have pronouns in the 
plural, when reference is made to the individuals composing the col- 
lection; as, "The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as t?ieir chief 
good." 

g 514. The neuter pronoun it is applied to infants and to animals 
whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded. 

J 616. The relative who is applied to persons, and which to things 
without life and to the lower animals; as, "The man who; the book 
which; the horse which.^' 

2 616. When things and the lower animals are spoken of as per- 
sons, they take pronouns representing persons; as, ^^Night, sable god- 
dess, from her ebon throne;" "The lion said to the asa, who had been 
hunting with htm." 

J 617. The relative which is sometimes applied to young children; 
as, " The child which was sick." It was formerly applied to all per- 
sons ; as, " Our father which art in heaven." The interrogative which 
is applied to persons and things indiscriminately; as, ^^ Which mun 
did you see?" " Which book did you read?" 

J 618. A collective noun, when it does not refer directly to the in- 
dividuals composing the collection, should not be represented by wJw. 
Thus, we should not say, " He is on the committee who was appointed ;" 
but that or which was appointed. 

J 619. The relative which sometimes stands after the proper name 
of a person ; but in such cases it refers, not to the person, but to the 
word; as, " Herod — which [word] is another name for cruelty." 

J 620. Which sometimes stands after a common noun denoting a 
person, when the character and not the person is referred to; as, "He 
is a good writer, which [thing] is all that he professes to be." 

That is -used in preference to who or which in the following 
cases: 

J 621. I. After adjectives in the superlative degree; as, "Charles 
XII. was one of the greatest madmen that the world ever saw." 
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2 522. II. After satne^ very, and all; as, ** He is the same man that 
I saw before." *' He is the very man that did itj" " It was all that 
he could do." 

i 628. III. After who; as, ^^Who that knows him would speak 
thus?" 

§ 524. IV. When the relative refers to both persons and things; 
as, " The men and cities that he saw." 

J 525. That never admits a preposition before it, but it may be 
the object of a preposition following it. We can not say, " This 
is the man of that he spoke;" but we may say, "This is the man 
that he spoke of.'' That is sometimes used when a preposition is 
omitted; as, '< In the day that thou eatest thereof;" that is, in the 
day in which. 

J 526. It is inelegant to mingle the solemn and familiar styles in 
addressing the same object; as, ''Aleefa, thou art more beautiful than 
the moon on her fourteenth night, but your wickedness causes me to 
hate you." 

g 527. A change should not be made from one relative to an- 
other in the same connection ; thus, it is improper to say, " The 
man that met us to-day, and whom you saw yesterday, is the mayor 
of the city." 

g 528. A relative clause which modifies the subject should not be 
placed after a noun in the predicate; thus, "He should not keep a 
horse that can not ride," should be, " He that can not ride should not 
keep a horse." 

J 529. The English language is deficient in not having a pronoun 
of the third person singular, applicable to either sex. But the defi- 
ciency does not justify the use of a plural pronoun in such cases. If 
necessary, the masculine pronoun will represent both genders ; thus, 
" If any member of the church wishes to withdraw, he may signify 
it to the minister privately." 

g 530. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nominative 
case. 

§ 681. The verb must agree with its subject in number and 
person. 

§ 582. When an infinitive or clause is the subject, it requires a verb 
of the third person singular. 

J 533. When the subject consists of two or more nominatives con- 
nected by and expressed or understood, the verb must be plural. 

§ 584. This remark applies to infinitives and clauses, when they 
express distinct actions or states of being ; as, " To be rich, and to be 
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happy, are different things." But when they describe one act or 
state, the verb is to be singular; as, "To toil all the year through, 
and get nothing for it, is very hard." 

J 635. "When the connected nominatives denote but one person, 
the verb is singular; as, "The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays." 

J 536. If the singular nominatives between which and is placed, 
are not taken togther, the verb is singular; as, " John, and not James 
attends 'j^^ "John, and James also, attends.^^ In each of these sen- 
tences, John is the subject of attends^ and James is the subject of the 
verb attends understood. Thus, "John attends, and James attends 
not;" "John attends, and James also attends." The verb which is 
expressed agrees, of course, with the nominative that belongs to it; 
if that nominative is plural, the verb should be plural, etc. ; as, 
^^FriendSf not merit, caicse his promotion." 

J 537. When two or more singular nominatives are connected 
by or or tiot, the objects are taken separately, and the verb is sin- 
gular; as, "John or James attends f^ "Neither John nor James 
oMends,^^ 

J 538. Collective nouns in the singular may have verbs in the 
plural, when the reference is to the individuals composing the collec- 
tion ; as, " The mulUiicde eagerly pursue pleasure;" that is, the per- 
sons composing the multitude. 

J 539. When a collective noun denotes the collection as one hody^ 
the verb must be singular ; as, " The company teas large." Here we 
do not mean that the persons composing the company were large. 

J 540. A nominative after many a demands a singular verb ; as, 
" Full many a flower is born." 

J 541. When the nominatives connected by or or wor, are of differ- 
ent persons or numbers, the verb agrees with the nominative next to 
it ; as, " Either thou or I am concerned;" " I or thou art to blame;" 
" Neither you nor he is in fault ;" " Neither poverty nor riches were 
injurious to him." 

In general, it is better not to ase sach constmctlons as these. A v^b is supposed 
to be understood with each of the nominatives, except that which is next to the verb ; 
and it is generally better to express it, or to nse some oth^ form for conveying the 
idea. Thus, "Either thou art concerned, or I am;" or, "One of us is concerned;" 
" I am to blame, or thou art ;" or, " One of us is to blame ;" or, " The blame rests on 
me or thee ;" " He was injured by neither poverty nor riches," etc. 

§ 542. Every finite verb not in the imperative mood should have a 
subject expressed, except when the verb is connected to another. 
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§ 643. The ftdjuncts of the nominative should not affect the form 
of the verb ; thus, '* The number of oysters increasesj^^ — not increase; 
" The ship, with all the crew, was lost," — not were. 

g 644. A noun or pronoun in the predicate, after any but a transi- 
tive verb in the active voice, is put in the same case as the subject, 
when it denotes the same person or thing; as, "I am he;" " Stephen 
rfierf a martyr;" ** He toas caWerf John;" ^^ I took it to be him." 

J 645. The predicate nominative is sometimes placed before the 
verb, and the subject after the verb, particularly when the predicate 
is an interrogative pronoun; as, "Who is he?" "A train-band 
captain eke was he." — Cowper. 

There is an error in the following sentence: ^^Whom do men say 
that I am ?" If the subject and predicate were placed in their usual 
order, the sentence would be, " Do men say that / am whomf" WTiom 
should bo who, because the subject / is in the nominative. 

J 646. The nominative case is never used without a verb, except in 
the following cases : 

J 647. I. When an address is made; as, "P^to, thou reasonest 
well." 

J 648. II. In mere exclamations; as, " O, the times/ O, the man- 
ners! " 

J 649. III. When the attention is directed to an object before an 
affirmation is made respecting it ; as, * 

" The Pilgrim Fathers, where are thqr ?" 

g 560. IV. When a noun and a participle are used instead of a de- 
pendent clause; as, ^^Sfiame being lost, all virtue is lost;" that is, 
when sham£ is lost. 

g 561. A noun or pronoun used to limit a substantive by desig- 
nating the possessor of the object, should be put in the possessive 
case. 

2 662. When two or more nouns are used as the designation of one 
individual, the possessive termination is added to the last; as, ^^Pavl 
the apostle^ s advice ;" ^^ General Washington's tent;" ^^ Smith the book- 
seller's house;" ^^The Duke of Wellington's exploits." 

Here Wellington's is not in the possessive, but in the objective after 
of; Duke is in the possessive, but the whole is taken as one name, and 
the possessive termination is placed at the end. 

§ 653. When the possessive termination is placed thus, the words 
are so closely connected as to form but one name. If any thing more 
is added, the termination must be placed after it. We may say 
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"Charles Stuart's death," or, "The King of England's death," but 
not "Charles Stuart, the King of England's death." 

" This fact appears from Dr. Bacon of Birmingham's experiments." 
Here "of Birmingham" is added to the name of the individual to 
designate his place of residence, and the possessive termination should 
not be placed after Birmingham. 

§ 554. "When two or more nouns in the possessive case are con- 
nected by andj the possessive termination should be added to each of 
them ; as, " These are John^a and Elizd'a books." 

It wonld be better to say, " These books belong to John and Eliza." 
g 555. But if objects are possessed in common by two or more, 
and the nouns are closely connected without any intervening words, 
the possessive termination is added to the last noun only; as, " These 
are John and Eliza's books." 

It would be better to say, " These books belong in common to John and Eliza." 
§ 556. A possessive is not properly a substantive in construction ; 
hence it can not have a noun or pronoun in apposition with it. 

Instead of, " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
people," we may say, " These psalms were written by David," etc. Instead of, " I 
left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer," we may say, "I left the 
parcel at the residence (or shop) of Smith, the bookseller and stationer." 

§ 557. Nothing, except some necessary modifying word, should 
come between the possessive case and the name of the object possessed. 
" She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent under- 
standing," should be, " She began to extol the excellent understand- 
ing of the farmer, as she called him." 

J 558. A participial noun, either alone or modified by other words, 
may be placed after the possessive case ; as, " I am opposed to John's 
writing ;^' "I am opposed to his devoting himself so exclusively to one 
subject." 

This is one of the most common idioms of the language j and no 
other case than the possessive should be used in the preceding and 
similar sentences. Thus, when we wish to express opposition to the 
performance of the action, it is incorrect to say, "I am opposed to 
John writing." 

J 559. The object of a transitive verb is put in the objective case; 
as, "-He built a house." 

§ 560. When the subject and object are nouns, the object must 

usually be placed after the verb, because the position in the sentence 

determines the case; thus, "Alexander conquered Darius^" — ^not 

^* Darius conquered Alexander." 

26 
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But when pronouns are used, the object may be placed before the 
verb; as, "J3tm followed his next mate;" "The suiject he has ex- 
amined." 

As relatives and interrogatives stand as near as possible to the be- 
ginning of their clauses, they always precede the verb; as, "He v>?u)m 
I serve is eternal ;" " Whom do you serve ?" 

J 661. Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kin- 
dred signification to their own; as, " He ru7i8 a race;^^ " They live a 
happy ^t/e." Allied to this construction are such expressions as the 
following: "Death grinned horribly a ghastly smUe;^^ "Her lips 
blush deeper sweets;" "Groves, whose rich trees wept odorous 
gums and balms;" " From that sapphire fount the crisped brooks ran 
nectar." 

J 662. Transitive verbs are sometimes improperly used as intransi- 
tive; as, "I must premise toith three circumstances;" "I can not 
allow of that." The preposition should be erased in each one of 
these sentences. To locate is sometimes improperly used as intransi- 
tive; as, "He has located in Cincinnati;" by which is meant that he 
has become a resident of Cincinnati. 

J 668. Intransitive verbs are sometimes improperly used as transit 
tive; " He repented him of his design." Him should be erased. It 
is not elegant to say, " He grows corn;" or, " This land grows corn." 
We should should say, "He raises or cultivates corn;" "This land 
produces corn." 

J 664. Some verbs may be followed by two objectives denoting the 
same person or thing; as, " Romulus called the city Rome." 

The verbs referred to in this remark, are all those verbs that in the 
passive voice have a predicate nominative ; such as, to choose^ to ap- 
point, to elect, to constitute, to render, to nam^, to call, to esteem,, to 
consider, to reckon. 

After some of these verbs we may suppose an ellipsis of the verb to be; as, ** I oon- 
Bider him [to be] a good man.'' 

§ 666. Some verbs are followed by two objectives, the former de- 
noting the person to or for whom the act is performed, the latter the 
proper object of the action. The former is sometimes called the 
dative, or the indirect object. When this is made to follow the direct 
or proper object, it must be governed by a preposition. Thus, "James 
gave me a book ;" "James gave a book to me." " Buy me a book;" 
" Buy a book for me." 

J 666. When the passive voice is used, care must be taken that no 
other than the proper and direct object of the action be made the 
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subject of the verb. Thus, it is incorrect to say, "I was given a 
book by James;" "He was presented with a cane," etc. Such ex- 
pressions as *'The horse has been looked at," "A doctor will be 
sent for," etc., are allowable, but not elegant. 

J 567. The object of a preposition is put in the objective case. 

J 568. Home, and nouns denoting time, extent of space, and degree 
of difference, are put in the objective case without a preposition ; as, 
"He went home;'^ "I was there five years j^* "He rode forty miles 
that fl^y ;" " The pole is ten feet long j" " This is a great deed better 
than that." 

A preposition may be sapplied with some of these ; as, " He went [to] home ;" ** I 
was there [daring] five years;" "This is [by] a great deal better than that;" "He 
rode forty miles [on] that day." With othCTS it is difficult to say what preposition 
may be sapplied. Some say, "He rode [through] forty miles ;" " The pole is long [to] 
ten feet." 

§ 569. The objective is used without a preposition after the adjec- 
tive worth, and sometimes after like, near, and nigh; as, " This hat is 
worth five dollars ;" " He is like [to] his father." 

g 570. After the active voice of the verbs hid, dare, feel, hear, let, 
make, need, see, and some others, the infinitive is used without to ; as, 
" He bids me come;^^ " I saw him write ;*^ " We heard him tell the 
story." 

To is generally expressed after the passive voice of these verbs ; as, ** He was seen 
to write.''* 

The verbs after mayy can^ mu8t^ etc., are infinitives with to omitted. 

J 571. The perfect infinitive is sometimes improperly used for the 
imperfect [present] ; as, " Yesterday I hoped to have seen you,*^ The 
perfect infinitive represents an action as past at the time referred to ; 
but this infinitive is used to express an action which, though past at 
the time of speaking, was not so at the time to which the finite 
verb refers. This sentence should be, " Yesterday I hoped to see you. " 

If we intend to refer the seeing to the time denoted by yesterday, 
and the hoping to some previous time, we should say, " I had hoped 
to see you yesterday." 

J 672. Participles are modified in the same way as their verbs are. 
Thus, if the verb is followed by the objective case, so is the participle; 
as, " He sees me," ^^Seeing me," ^^Hdving seen me," 

If the verb has two objectives, the participle has also; as, " He eaUs 
him John," ^^ Calling him John," ^^ Having called him John." 

If the verb takes a predicate nominative, so does the participle; as, 
" He w a judge," ^^Being a judge," ^^Having 6c«n a judge." 
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The same adjuncts that modify the verb, modify the participle; as, 
" Ho speaks of me," ^^Speaking of me," ^^ Having spoken of me." 

^ 573. When a noun is limited by an adjective, though it may have 
the form of a participle, it is simply a noun, and should be construed 
as such. 

Thus, " By the observing of these rules ;" ** This is a complete for^ 
saking of truth;" " For the more easy reading of large numbers." 

Error's are sometimes committed by leaving out of after such nouns ; 
as, " By the observing these rules. Both the adjective and of may be 
omitted, however, and then the word becomes a participial noun; as, 
"By observing these rules." 

The participial noun should not be followed by of; as, " By observ- 
ing of these rules." If the verb from which it is derived is followed 
by off the participial noun is also; as, "He spoke of those rules," 
" By speaking of those rules." 

§ 674. When the participle is changed into a noun, it can not be 
modified by adverbs, as the participial noun may be ; thus, it is incor- 
rect to say, "For the more ea«iiy reading of large numbers;" but 
" For rending largo numbers more easily" is correct. 

J 675. The participial noun is often connected with the possessive 
case ; as, " I have some recollection of his father^s being a judge." 

2 570. When the auxiliary perfect participle (or the passive, which 
is the same in form) difiers in form from the past tense of the verb, 
one is often incorrectly used for the other ; thus, " I done " for " I 
did;" "I seen" for "I saw;" "I have went" for "I have gone;" 
"I have wrote" for "I have written." Such errors should be care- 
fully avoided. 

g 677. Adverbs should be placed as near to the words which they 
modify as they can be without producing harshness. 

The same remark applies to adjuncts. Any' more definite rule 
would be liable to so many exceptions as to be nearly useless. 

g 678. Such adverbs as only^ merely^ chiefly^ are frequently mis- 
placed; thus, " I only saw John, and not James;" " I saw John only, 
but did not speak to him." The first sentence should be, " I saw only 
John," or, " I saw John only;" the second should be, " I only saw 
John." 

In the familiar language, tiere^ there^ and where^ are used for hither, thither, 
and whither. 

§ 679. Two negatives should not be used to express a negation, be- 
cause they destroy each other, or are equivalent to an aflarmative; 
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thus, ^^Nor did they not deserve the condemnation," means that they 
did deserve it. 

§ 680. Adjectives should not be used as adverbs, nor adverbs as ad- 
jectives; " He writes heautiful^^^ should be, " He writes beautifully ;^^ 
" The above lines," should be, " The preceding lines j" " Thine often 
infirmities," should be, " Thy frequent infirmities." 

§ 581. After the comparative degree, and after other and eUe^ than 
is used to introduce the term expressive of the excluded party (see 
§ 494) ; this term is generally an elliptical clause, and should be in 
that case which would be required if all the words were supplied. 
Thus, " He is greater than I," — not " than me," because there is an 
ellipsis of the predicate am great after I. 

g 582. It is an exception to this rule that whonij and not wAo, is 
used after than, as if it were a preposition. 

§ 583. As frequently has the force of a preposition before nouns 
denoting office j character, or respect wherein; aa, " They employed 
him as a clerk;" " He is not gifted as a speaker;" " I give you this 
advice as your friend." 

This function of the word must be carefully discriminated from its 
use as a conjunction, connecting an elliptical clause to some foregoing 
word. Thus, "He was as busy as a clerk;" "I am not so gifted 
as he." 

g 584. Two parts of diflTerent propositions may be connected, when 
the remaining part of the one is the same as that of the other ; as, 
" This always has been, and always will be, admired." 

But if the remaining part of one is not the same as that of the other, 
the two parts should not be connected. Thus, it is incorrect to say, 
**This always has, and always will, be admired," because, if be ad- 
mired is added to the first part, it will be, Acw be admired. 

"He was more beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio." 
This is inaccurate, because we can not say, " He was more beloved aw 
Cynthio." It should be, "He was more beloved than Cynthio, but 
not so much admired" — as Cynthio being understood. 

§ 585. After expressions denoting doubt, fear, and denial, but, but 
that, or lest is often improperly used instead of that; as, "I do not 
doubt but that he is honest;" " I am afraid lest he may not return." 

§ 586. That tense which by most grammarians is called the subjunc- 
tive form, of the subjunctive jrresent, is proper when the event spoken 
of is both future and contingent, and is proper in no other case. 
Hence, it is improper to say, " Though man be a sinner, yet he is not 
beyond the reach of mercy," because the contingency or condition is 
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not future. It is also improper to say, " If he repentsy he will be for- 
given,'* because the contingency or condition is future. 
This tense has been more properly styled the Contingent Future, 
i 587. That tense which by most grammarians is called the subjunc- 
tive form of the subjunctive past, is proper when a supposition is 
made which is known to be contrary to the actual state of the case, 
and it is proper in no other connection. Hence it is improper to say, 
" Though he were poor, yet he was respected,*' because no supposition 
of an unreal case is made at all. It is also improper to say, *^ Even if 
he was rich, he would not be haughty,'' because the case is evidently 
A supposed one, and not actual. 

This tense has been more properly styled the Subneffotlve PresenL 
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TAKEN FROM LYNP'S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 



Abandon— deaort, forsake ; leave, give np, 
oast off, quit; renounce, resign, relin- 
quish, reject, surrender, abdicate, yield, 
oede, concede, forego. See Give tfp, 
Leave, Oast back. 

Abandonkd— reprobate, profligate, oor- 
mpt, depraved, vitiated, vicious, wicked; 
lorn, forlorn, left, forsaken; deserted, 
helpless, destitute, lost, desperate, hope- 
less; outcast, cast off. See Wicked, 
Hopeless, Loose. 

Abahe— depress, oast down, debase, dis- 
grace, lower, make low; humble, hu- 
miliate, reduce. See Lower, Disgrace, 
Humble. 

ABnon— hate, detest, abominate, loathe. 
See Disgust. 

Abcdb— stay, continue, remain; endture, 
last. See Stay, Lasting. 

Abilitt— capacity, capability, capableness, 
cleverness, competence, competency, 
adequacy, adequateness, sufBciency, ef- 
ficiency ; skill, tact, address, dexterity; 
genius, talent, faculty, power. See 
Power. 

Ablb— capable, competent, adequate, sufll- 
oient, efllcient, qualified, skillful, clever, 
expert, adroit, dexterous; powerful, 
strong, vigorous. See Powerful, Active, 
Olever, Strong, Inadequate. 

Abode— habitation, dwelling, residence, 
domicil, house ; for a short time^ visit, 
sojourn, sojourning. See House. 

Aboundino— sufficient, copious, abundant, 
overflowing, ample, plentiful, plenteous, 
fertile; prevailing, prevalent; exuber- 



ant. See Fruitful, Enough, Generooa, 
Excess, Large. 

Abridgb— abbreviate, compress, contract, 
epitomize, condense; reduce, curtail, 
shorten. See Take. 

Abridgment — compendium, compend, ab- 
stract, eynopsis, epitome, summary, 
abbreviation; contraction, diminution, 
reduction. See Shorter. 

ABRUFT-Hsudden, unlocked for, unexpect- 
ed, unforeseen; rough, rude, coarse; 
uneven, rugged; steep, craggy, precip- 
itous; imconneoted. See Bold, Sud- 
den. 

Abotain — ^refrain, forbear, withhold, de- 
sist, discontinue, hold off, cease, stop. 
See Keep, Leave. 

ABOTAiNiNa — abstinent, abstemious, sober, 
temi>erate, moderate. See Sober. 

Abuse— scurrility, invective, vituperation, 
opprobrium, insult, insolence, reproach. 

Aburr— revile, reproach, viliiy, vituperate, 
insult; scurrilize, inveigh against, de- 
claim, upbraid, chide, scandalize; ill- 
use, deceive, impose on. See Ohide, 
Gibe, Beguile, Misuse, Injure, Reproach, 
Deceive. 

Abusive— opprobrious, scurrilous, insult- 
ing, insolent, scandalous, reproachful, 
vituperative, offensive, injurious. See 
Hurtful. 

Accent— emphasis, stress. 

Acx^dental— fortuitous ; casual, contin- 
gent, incidental, adventitious, adsoiti- 
tious, appendant, annexed, non-osson- 
tial. See Additional. 

(811) 
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A(X»MPAXYIXG — attending, going with, 
concomitant, connected, conjoined, con- 
current, collateral. See Connected. 

AOfX)MPiJCK — accessory, abettor, confrere, 
colleague, partner, associate, compan- 
ion ; ally, confederate, assistant. See 
Companion. 

AcooMPriiRU— effect, effoctaate, achieve, 
do, execute, perform, complete, realize, 
fulfill. See Do, Perfect, Bring abovU 
Compass. 

AOCOMPLIHHMRNT — ^performance, execu- 
tion, achievement, effectuation, fulfill- 
ment, completion, realization; acquisi- 
tion, acquirement, attainment. See 
Performance, Completion, Work. 

Accomplishments — refinements, embel- 
lishments, elegancies ; endowments ; 
qualifications, attainments, acquire- 
ments. See Qualification. 

Accordant — agreeing with, concordant, 
consonant, consistent, congruous, com- 
patible, conformable, agreeable, suita- 
ble. See Agreeable, Suitable, Answer- 
able to. 

Account— description, relation, explana- 
tion, narration, narrative, history, story, 
recital, detail. See Chronicle, Memoir. 

Accountable — responsible, answerable, 
amenable, subject to, obnoxious, liable. 
See Answerable, Subject. 

Accuse — Impeach, Indict, charge; ar- 
raign; Impute to, attribute to. See 
Lay, Count. 

AcTD — See Sour. 

Acquaint — apprise, communicate. Inform; 
disclose, reveal; make familiar. See 
Make known. Tell. 

Acquaintance — friend, associate, com- 
panion; familiar. Intimate. See Com- 
panion, Intimacy, Familiarity. 

AOQUiKacEXCB — quiet assent, resignation, 
submission; endurance, patience; con- 
sent, assent, compliance; accordance, 
agreement. See Agreement, Approba- 
lion, Agree to. 

Act between — interpose. Intercede ; medi- 
ate, intermediate ; meddle. Intermeddle, 
Interfere. See Interrupt. 

ACTIVB — expert, dexterous, adroit, alert, 
vigorous, strenuous, agile, nimble, brisk, 
lively, animated, sprightly, quick, 
prompt, ready; industrious, diligent, 
astiiduous, sedulous; practical, opera- 



tive. See Lively, Quick, Ready, Dili- 
gent, Able, TSS.ect producing. 

AcrUAl/— real, true, authentic, certain, 
genuine, positive; incontestlble, un- 
questionable, irrefragable, irrefutable, 
undoubted, indubitable. See Doubted, 
not to be^ Certain, Gtenulne, Positive. 

Addition— something added ; additament; 
accession, iitcrease, augment, augment- 
ation, accretion; appendix, appendage, 
supplement ; annexation ; addenda. See 
Increase. 

Additional — supplemental, supplementa- 
ry, adventitious, adscltltlous, supernu- 
merary, supervenient; added, super- 
added, appended, appendant, annexed, 
affixed, attached. See AccidentaL 

ADDUCR—cite, quote. See Call. 

ADOivs^See Beautify. 

Advancement — progression, progress; 
preferment, promotion ; proficienq^, 
improvement; forwardness. See Im- 
provement. 

Adversary— opponent, antagonist, op- 
poser, combatant, Satan, foe, enemy. 

Advici>— counsel, information, instruc- 
tion; notice. Intelligence; delibera- 
tion, consultation. See Caution, Knowl- 
edge. 

A^'^'EC^^Na — moving, touching, pathotic, 
tender; exciting the passions or affec- 
tions; Impressive; pitiable. See Piti- 
able. 

Afi-'ECTION — attachment, fondness, kind- 
ness, devotion, devotedness; regard, 
luvc. Se£ Kindness, Attachment. 

Affectionate— loving, kind, fond, warm, 
tender. See Warm, Kind, Loving, 
Hearty. 

AFmoNT — insult, indignity, outrage ; 
provocation, irritation, exasperation ; 
ill-troatment, abuse. /Sed Injury, Offend, 
Abuse. 

Affronting — Insultmg, provoking, irri- 
tating, exasperating, aggravating; apt 
to affront; petulant, hasty, irritable. 
See Impertinent, Invidious. 

Afraid — ^timid, timorous, fearful; pusil- 
lanimous, dastardly, cowardly. See 
Fearful, Cowardica 

Afraid, be — apprehend, fear, dread. See 
Fear. 

AarrATiON— commotion, striving; dlsturb- 

. once, perturbation, excitement: emo- 
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tion, trepidation, tremor; discussion. 
8ee Fear, Stir, Trouble, Trembling. 

iLflREB ^o— comply, accede, consent, as- 
lent, acquicHce, approve, accord, con- 
form. See Approve. 

ASREB with — harmonize, be oonslstent, 
acquiesce, coincide, concur. 

AOREEABLR — pleasant, pleasing, gratify- 
ing, delightful, delectable; acceptable, 
grateful, welcome; accordant. Bee 
Accordant, Becoming, Suitable, Amia- 
ble, Grateful. 

AORKEABLR, fiot — inconsistent, incongm- 
ous, incompatible, unsuitable, discord- 
ant, incoherent. 

AjBRRBKENT — accordance, concurrence, 
union, unison, harmony ; contract, cov- 
enant, convention, compact, bai^ain, 
stipulation, truce, peace, treaty. See 
Acquiescence, Ooncord, League, Bar- 
gain, Disagreement, Arrangement, 
Communion. 

KxD^See Assist. 

AUf— purpose, purport, intention, design, 
object, end, tendency, drift, scope; 
wish, aspiration, desire. See Direction, 
Desire, End, Object, Meaning. 

Am — strive to hit a mark ; direct, point, 
level ; aspire to, pretend to ; endeavor, 
seek. See Seek, Wish for. 

AiAj-^See Whole. 

Allay— calm, quiet, tranquilize, soothe, 
oumpose, appease, soften, relieve, alle- 
viate, mitigate, abate, diminish, assuage. 
See Ease, Lessen, Soft, StiU. 

Al«LiAKCB--connection, affinity, loague, 
confederacy, treaty, compact ; combina- 
tion. See League, Company. 

ALLOW — suffer, permit, tolerate ; concede, 
admit, grant. See Grant, Give, Suffer, 
Support, Own. 

ALLUREr^See Tempt 

ALiiioHTY— all-powerful, omnipotent. See 
All, Able, PowerfuL 

AJjOtm—See One, Single. 

ALONE — solitaTy, desolate, desert, forloxn, 
retired, remote, sole, single, lonely, only. 
See Lonely, Desolate, Solitary. 

ALWAYH — inccHBantly, ever, perpetually, 
continually, constantly; unchangeably, 
immutably, unalterably, irrevocably. 
See Changeable. 

iMRNDS^ -compensation, reparation, resti- 



tution, requital, atonement, HntiHfactiun. 
See Restoring, Satisfaction, Pay. 

Amends, fnaA:^— compensate, recompense, 
remunerate, reward; repair, satisfy, 
requite, atone. See Expiate, Ileward, 
Satisfy. 

Amiablb— lovely, sweet, gentle, kind, soft, 
obliging; pleasing, charming, fascinat- 
ing, enchanting, accomplished, attract 
ive, prepossessing, engaging, agreeable, 
delightful, admirable. See Obliging, 
Charm, Agreeable. 

Amustno— diverting, entertaining, beguil- 
ing, interesting, sportive, recreating; 
droll, comical, comic, ludicrous, farci- 
cal, ridiculous. See Laughable, Odd. 
Sport, Beguile. 

ANCKflrrORp^progenitor, forefather, predo 
cesser. See Old. 

AncoNT-^See Old. 

Anorr— wrath, resentment, dudgeon, ire, 
irritation, irritability, indignation, ox* 
asperation, excitement, diHpleoHure, 
disapprobation ; cholor, rage, paKHinn, 
spleen. See Displeamiro, Rage, Malice. 

Anoer— incense, irritate, enrage, exasper 
ate, heat, kindle, enkindle, inflame. Are, 
incite, stimulate, provoke, excite. See 
Displease, Bum, Stir, Heighten. 

Angry — irritated, incensed, exasperated, 
vexed, excited ; irrascible, ireful, wruth, 
choleric, passionate, hot, hasty, impet- 
uous ; inflamed, red ; raging, furious, 
tumultuous, provoked. See Hot, Fret- 
ful, Cross, Passionate, Hasty, Tumult- 
uous. 

Animate— enliven, quicken, invigorate, 
inspire, exhilarate; instigate, incite, in- 
spirit, embolden, encourage, impel, 
stimulate, urge, move, actuate. See 
Cheer, Quicken, Encourage, Move, Stir. 

Annul laws or rules^^o away with, 
make void, nullify, disannul, cancel, 
abrogate, abolish, repeal, revoke, recall. 
See Call back, Overrule. 

Answerable— accountable, responsible, 
amenable, liable. See Accountable, 
Subject. 

Answerable for, ft«— guarantee, warrant, 
secure, be responsible or accountable, 
be surety or security for, ploilge, voncli 
for. See Pledge, Security. 

ANTiaPATK — ^precede, prevent, forestall, 
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prcpoR<sess, foretaste, prejudge, foremn. 
See I'revent, Gk). 

APiiORUiM — maxint, axiom, apophth^rm, 
saying, adage, proverb; saw, by-word. 
See Say, Speech, 

Appeajl — refer, sabmit; call on, invoke. 
See Refer, CalL 

Appear, make — ijianifest, demonstrate, 
evince ; reveal, display, discover ; seem, 
look. See Discover, Look. 

Apprarancb— phenomenon, scene, sem- 
blance, show, figure, form, seeming, 
likeness, resemblance, air, look, manner, 
aspect; mien, deportment, gait; veri- 
similitude, probability, likelihood ; 
plausibility, specionsness. See Form, 
Aspect, Attitude, Likeness, Show, 
Ghost. 

Api'KA.skd, n<^ to be — implacable, inexora- 
ble, unappeasable, relentless, unrelent- 
ing. See Unrelenting, Deadly. 

APPliY — lay on ; use, employ, adhibit, put, 
refer ; dedicate, devote, assign, allot, 
apportion; suit, agree; make request, 
solicit, have recourse, betake. See 
Refer, Dedicate, Assign, Ask. 

Appoint— ordain, order, depute, prescribe, 
fix, devote, allot, constitute, institute, 
provide, apportion, assign, parcel. See 
Ordain, Assign, Fix. 

APPUOAcn — approximate, draw nigh, come 
near, draw near. See Draw, Near. 

kww^yv.—See Praise. 

Appkokatiox — approval, consent, assent, 
acquieHCcnce, concurrence. See Praise, 
Acquiescence, Leave. 

Abbitbr— j9m Judge. 

Arbitrary— depending on will or discre- 
tion, despotic, tyrannical,' imperious, 
peremptory, positive; absolute, unlim- 
ited, unrestrained, unrestricted, op- 
tional, discretionary. See Despotic, 
Positive. 

AiiGUK— iSf^e Think. 

Auque — dispute, reason, debate, contend, 
discuss, altercate, controvert, question ; 
prove, evince ; expostulate, remonstrate. 
Sue Reason. 

AUGLTMKNT — dispute, reasoning, debate, 
contention, discussion, altercation, dis- 
putation, controversy, contest, reason, 
proof, allegation, evidence; remon- 
strance, expostulation. See Proof, Rea- 
son, Dissertation. 



Arm— /S'^ Covering. 

Arrangement— sjrmmetry, proix>rtion, 
adjustment, adaptation ; harmony, 
agreement, accordfuice. See Order, 
Disposition, Agreement. 

Art, without — artless, guileless, ingenu- 
ous, candid, open^ frank; unaffected, 
natural See Open, Fair. 

Art, made &y— artificial, factitious; 
feigned, fictitious. See Forged. 

ASCSSD^-See Mount. 

Ashamed— iS^tf Modest. 

Ashamed, make — abash, shame, con- 
found, confuse, disgrace. See Disgrace, 
Shame. 

Ask — ^request, solicit, entreat, beg, i)eti- 
tion, require, claim, crave, demand. 
See Invite, Beg, Apply. 

Ask Qt«6«^ion«— question, interrogate, 
inquire. 

AsPBCrr— mien, air, physiognomy, appear- 
ance. See Appearance, Look. 

Asperse — accuse falsely, slander, defame, 
calumniate, detract, vilify, scandalize. 
See Slander, Disgrace. 

Assembly — See Company, Council. 

Assert — ^vindicate, justify, maintain, 
aver, affirm positively, defend. See 
Declare, Clear. 

Assign— allot, appoint, grant, designate, 
fix, specify ; make over, transfer, alien- 
ate; allege, show, bring forward, ad- 
vance, adduce, state ; devote, apportion, 
appropriate, set apart. See Appoint, 
Ordain, Set apart. 

AssiOT — aid, succor, relieve, help; con- 
duce, contribute, minister, administer. 
See Help, Minister, Support, Oblige. 

Assume, falsely-^arrogate ; usurp ; affect, 
pretend. 

Atone— /Se« Expiate. 

Attachment— adherence, adhesion ; fond- 
ness, affection, love, regr^^rd, esteem, 
inclination, addiction; fidelity, faith. 
See Affection, Stick. 

Attack— fall upon, assail, assault, im- 
pugn, oppose. See Incursion, Onset. 

Attempt— effort, endeavor, trial, experi- 
ment, essay; enterprise, undertaking. 
See Essay, Try, Dare. 

Attention — stretching to, application, 
study, devotion, assiduity, diligence; 
civility, courtesy. See Diligence, Civil- 
ity, Politeness. 
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ATTITUDE! — position, fignre, posture; ac- 
tion, gesture, gesticulation. 8ee Ap- 
pearance, Form. 

Audacity — boldness, hardihood, impu- 
dence, insolence, eflCrontery. See Impu- 
dence, Bold. 

Author— -S'cfi Writer. 

Authorize — ^give authority, empower ; 
authenticate; instruct, direct, give a 
right. See Invest, Instruct. 

AVARiCF — ^love of money, avariciousness, 
covetousness, cupidity. See Desire. 

Averse — backward, unwilling, loth, re- 
luctant. See Unwilling. 

Avoro — See Shun. 

Awaken — ^waken, rouse, arouse; incite, 
excite, stir up, provoke, stimulate. See 
Stir, Move. 

Aware — conscious, apprised ; watchful, 
vigilant, guarded, cautious, attentive, 
wary. See "Wary, Watchful. 

Awkward-— clum^, unnatural, uncouth, 
clownish, unpolished, untoward, un- 
handy, inconvenient, bungling, unready; 
inel^ant, unpolite, ungraceful. See 
Blunt, Barbarous, Polite, Countrjrman. 

Ax— See Weapon. 

BACKWARD — See Averse. 

Backward, go — ^retrograde, retrocede, re- 
treat, retire, recede. See Go. 

BAD— See Malicious, Wicked. 

Baffle — btik, frustrate, thwart, foil, dis- 
appoint. See Put down^ Defeat. 

"RKSD—See Tie. 

Band — shackle, fetter, manade, collar, 
chain, bond, tie, bandage; company, 
society, association, coalition, league, 
confederacy; gang; crew. See Com- 
pany, League, Tie. 

Bane— pest, plague; poison, ruin. See 
Hurt. 

'Rksism—See Exile. 

Banishment— exile, transportation, de- 
portation, expatriation, ostracism; pro- 
scription, outlawry, expulsion. See 
Exile. 

Barbarous — ^uncivilized, rude, savage, 
vandalic, unlettered, illiterate, untu- 
tored, ignorant, barbarian ; cruel, fero- 
cious, inhuman, inhospitable. See 
Cruel, Bloody, Ignorant, Awkward. 

Barb — uncovered, naked, rude, detected ; 
destitute, poor, indigent, empty, unfur- 



nished, deficient, scant, scanty; plain, 
simple, unadorned. See Naked, Poor. 

BARGAiN^/S'ee Agreement, League, Con- 
dition. 

Bargain — ^negotiate, treat with; agree, 
stipulate, contract, covenant, capitulate. 
S€£ Agree, League. 

Barren — sterile, efCete, unfruitful, unpro- 
ductive, arid. See Idle, Poor. 

Bastard— illegitimate, natural ; spuriona, 
not genuine, false, supposititious, adul- 
terate. See Spurious, Genuine, not. 

BATITiE — fight, conflict, combat, duel, 
contest, contention, encounter, struggle, 
engagement, action, rencounter. See 
Fight, Argiunent, War. 

BEAM — ray, gleam, glitter. See Shine. 

Bear, bring forth— See Breed. 

Bear — suffer, support, endure, tolerate, 
sustain, undei^o, be patient; carry, 
conv^, transport ; bring forth, produce, 
beget. See Suffer, Passive, Support, 
Beget, Produce. 

Beastly — brutal, brutish, bestial; sensual, 
irrational ; coarse, filthy. See BrutaL 

BEAT — See Bruise. 

Beat — strike, hit, thrash; break, ham- 
mer, bruise, pulverize ; defeat, conquer, 
vanquish, subdue, overcome, overthrow, 
ovd-power, smite, afflict. See Palpi- 
tate, Bruise, Overcome, Defeat. 

BEAUTIFUL — beauteons, pretty, handsome, 
elegant, fair, graceful, fine ; decorated, 
ornamented, embellished, adorned, or- 
nate, decked ; lovely, charming, attract- 
ive. See Fair, Charming, Amiable, 
Nice.' 

BEAUTIFY — adorn, decorate, embellish, 
deck, bedeck, enamel, array, attire, 
dress, grace, ornament, embroider ; gild, 
polish, refine, smooth, furbish, burnish. 
See Dress, Invest. 

Becoming — decent, befitting, suitable, fit, 
meet ; agreeable, graceful, comely. See 
Fit, Meet, Suitable, Polite. 

Befitting — See Becoming. 

Beg — supplicate, beseech, implore, en- 
treat, crave, pray, petition. See Ask, 
Wish /or. Entreaty. 

Beget— iS^66 Breed, Cause. 

Begin — commence, take rise, originate; 
enter on, start, resume. See Found, 
Origin, Preface, Introduce. 

BEOUILB^— delude, deceive, impose on; 
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elude; pass pleasingly, divert, aniuse, 
entertain. See Deceive, Cheat, Amus- 
ing. 

Bkhaviok — conduct, demeanor, deporti- 
uient, carriage, port, manners, address: 
See Manners, Aspect, Appearance. 

Behead— decapitate, decollate, guillotine. 
See Kill, Head. 

Behold— jS^m Look. 

BCLIEF — faith, credence, credit, trust, 
confidence; creed. See Confidence, 
Hope, Faithfulness, Unbelief. 

BsnOhJS^See Mourn. 

Bkni) — See Incline, Crooked. 

BBNEvrr — profit, service, use, avail ; good, 
advantage, blessing, favor conferred. 
See Privilege, Use, Gk>od, Interest, 
Gain. 

Bent — flexure, flexion, curvity; bias. In- 
clination, disposition, tendency, drift, 
Hoo))e, turn, direction, propensity ; pre- 
possession, influence, B^vay. See Dls- 
iwsition, Direction, Humor, Course, 
Crooked. 

Bbqiteatii— aS'^^ Will. 

Be'I'OKEN — Higuify, portend, augur, pre- 
sage, forelK)de, predict, foreshow, de- 
note. See Denote, Bear, Foretell, Omen. 

B^7r^KIl — meliorate, ameliorate, amend, 
emend, improve; rectify, correct, re- 
form ; advance, support. See CoiTCct, 
Improvement. 

Bewail— <i?#« Grieve. 

Bkwarb— iS^^« Aware, Wary. 

Bu)— call, invite, ask, summon ; com- 
mand, order, dlre<:t; oflfor, propose; 
denounce, tlireaten. See Call, Oflfer, 
Invite, Ask. 

Bra — great, large, bulky, huge ; protuber- 
ant, pregnant; full, fraught; swelled, 
tumid, inflated; haughty, proud. See 
Great, Large, Greatness, Full, Swell, 
Bombastic. 

BiOKESS of 6ody— corpulence, corpulency, 
lustiness, fleshiness, grossness; fatness, 
obesity, coarseness; bulk, size. See 
Size, Greatness, Fatnesa 

BiiiE — See Anger. 

Hi^Ty—See Tic. 

'Rmvn—See Beget. 

Brn'ER — See Sour. 

Black— ^6€ Dark. 

Blame — See Censure, Reproach. 

BFiAinc— censure, upbraid, reproach, con- 



demn, reprehend, chide, reprove, dla- 
approve. See Reproach, Chide, Fault, 
Culpable. 

Blameless— inculpable, unblamable, irre- 
proachable, irreprehensible, irreprov- 
able, innocent, guiltless; unblemished, 
spotless, faultless, immaculate, unspot- 
ted. See Stain, Blemish, Culpable. 

Blaze — glare, flare, flame; irradiate, 
illume, illumine, illuminate, emblaze, 
blazon, publish. See Gleam, Shine, 
PubUsh. 

BLRMCm — stain, spot, flaw, tint, siieck, 
scar; imperfection, fault, defect; stig- 
ma, reproach, disgrace, taint, defoim 
ity, turpitude. See Stain, Fault, Blame, 
Disgrace, Reproach. 

Bless — See Happiness. 

BlxX3afEAi>— stupid fellow, dolt, thick 
skull, clodpoU, clodpate, clodhopper, 
numskull, dunce, dullard, bullhead, 
lubbard, lubber, drone, sluggard, idler, 
booby, losel, scoundreL See Country 
man. Villain. 

Bloody— sanguinary ; murderous, cruel, 
savage, barbarous. See Cruel, Barbar- 
ous, Skill. 

'BUYY—See Stain, Blemish, Expunge. 

BiMKT—See Dull. 

Blunt— obtuse, dull, not sharp, point- 
less, edgeless; plain, unceremonious, 
uncivil, rude, unpolished, unpolite, 
rough, inelegant, indelicate, abrupt, 
coarse. See Awkward, Dull, Polite. 

BOASTEiv— vaunter, braggadocio, braggart, 
bragger, bravo, puffer, rodomont, rodo- 
montadist, rodomontador, blusterer, 
bully, swaggerer. See Vaunting. 

BOHi — seethe, bubble, effervesce. See Hot. 

BOTJ>— daring, courageous, brave, intrep 
id, fearless, undaunted, dauntless ; con- 
fident, not timorous; audacious, inso 
lent, contumacious, impudent, iiide, 
forward, barefaced, shameless; licen- 
tious; steep, abrupt. See Determined, 
Foolhardy, Brave, Impertinent, Cour- 
age. 

BOMBAsmo— bombast, inflated, pompous, 
swelled, tumid, turgid, high-sounding, 
hyperbolical, grandiloquent, magnil- 
oquent. See Big, Swell. 

Bondage — See Lilierty, b^ng deprived of. 

Border— )S'«« Brink, Edge. 

Born— -S"^^ Beget. 
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Bound — ^limit, restrict, qaalify, restrain, 
confine, circumscribe; end, terminate. 
See End, Qaalify, Confine, Limited. 

Bound bcick — ^rebound, recoil; resoand, 
reverberate, echo. See Cast back^ 
Bound. 

Bounds — limits, borders, boundaries, 
frontiers, confines, marches; extent, 
restrictions. See Limited, End, Edge. 

Bounty — ^liberality, munificence, benefi- 
cence, generosity, benevolence, benig- 
nity, kindness; abundance, profusion. 
See Good, Kindness, Generous. 

BRACEliET — See Covering. 

Brave — courageous, bold, daring, intrep- 
id, undaunted, fearless, gallant, valor- 
ous, valiant, heroic, magnanimous. See 
Bold, Courage. 

Break — See Overcome, Fail, Violation, 
Incursion. 

Brbathb See Spirit. 

Breed— generate, hatch, engender, pro- 
duce, occasion, cause, originate; edu- 
cate, instruct ; bring up, nurse, foster. 
See Cause, Fruitful, Bace, Foster. 

Brief — short, concise, laconic, succinct, 
summary, compendious. See Short. 

Bright — shining, lucid, splendid, brill- 
iant, luminous, sparkling, animated; 
glossy, glistering ; limpid, transpicuous, 
translucent, clear, transpai-ent ; evident, 
manifest; resplendent, lustrous, illus- 
trious, glorious, irradiated, illuminated ; 
burnished, furbished, polished. See 
Shine, Strong, Clear, Transparent. 

Biuno odou^— effect, bring to pass, accom- 
plish, perform, effectuate, achieve, ful- 
fill, attain, do, cause to be, produce. See 
Accomplish, Do, Performance, Effect. 

Brink — margin, edge, verge, border, 
bank; brim, rim; coast, shore, beach, 
side. See Edge. 

Briskness— liveliness, vivacity, quickness, 
sprightliness, gayety, effervescence ; 
alacrity, cheerfulness, alertness, assidu- 
ity; readiness, promptitude, activity, 
agility. See Quickness, Lively, Cheer- 
fulness. 

Broad — See Large. 

Broadness — ^breadth, latitude, extent, 
widenesH, width. See Wide. 

Broken, €a«£/y— brittle, fragile, frail, 
weak, slight, frangible. See Weak. 

BrotiteIi— iS^ee Lewd. 



Bruisb— crush or mangle with blows, 
contuse; poimd, break, mangle, crash, 
beat, pulverize. See Beat. 

Brutal — beastial, brutish, savage, cruel, 
inhuman, ferocious, unfeeling, barbar- 
ous, merciless, sensual, irrational, sense- 
less. See Beastly, Cruel. 

Brute — See Brutal. 

Bubble— See Boil. 

Buckler — See Covering. 

Bud — put forth, sprout, germinate, shoot. 

BvnSD—See Foimd, House, Instruct. 

Building — structure, edifice, fabric, erec- 
tion, construction, pile, shed, house. 
See House, Fabric. 

Burden— ^«e Weight. 

Burden — ^load, weight, burden; freight, 
cargo. See Freight. 

Burn— iS'ee Hot, Anger. 

Bury — ^inter, entomb, deposit a corpse, 
inhume, inhumate ; hide, conceal, over- 
whelm, cover. See XJnbury, Hide. 

Business — ^vocation, avocation, calling, 
profession, trade, art, employment, oo 
copation, engagement, office, duty ; mat- 
ter, concern, affair, point, subject. See 
Office, Trade. 

Butcher— 5e« Kill, Destruction. 

BUY'—See Trade, Redeem. 

Cajole — ^flatter, adulate, compliment, 
praise, fawn, wheedle, coax, soothe, de- 
lude, humor, induce, persuade. See 
Fawn, Flatter, Deceive. 

Call back what one lias said or writ- 
ten — ^retract, recall, disavow, recant, 
revoke, reverse; abjure, forswear; re- 
ject, renounce, deny; countermand, 
contradict; rescind, repeal, abrogate, 
abolish, annul, disannul, nullify. See 
Recall, Disown, Annul. 

Call out — evoke; vociferate, utter, cry, 
exclaim, ejaculate. See Utter, Cry. 

Call togre^Aer— convoke, convene; sum- 
mon, cite, collect, gather, assemble, 
muster, congr^ate, amass, accumulate. 
See Gather. 

Calling tog^e^A^r— convocation, congre- 
gation, assembly, gathering; parlia^ 
ment, congress, diet, convention, con- 
venticle, session, presbytery, synod, san- 
hedrim, senate, council chamber, con- 
ference, meeting, company. See Coun- 
cil, Interview, Collection. 
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Calm — serene, unruffled, placid, sedate, 
gentle, bland, mild, quiet, cool, col- 
lected, peaceful, halcyon, composed, 
still, unmoved, undisturbed, tranquil. 
See Gentle, Even, Silence. 

Cahk— ccmcern, anxiety, solicitude ; heed, 
caution, circumspection, Mrariness, at- 
tention, r^ard; charge, oversight, 
management, direction, economy ; trou- 
ble, perplexity. 8€4 Trouble, Caution, 
Look, Oversight, Thought. 

CARKFUii — anxious, solicitous, cautious, 
wary, mindful, heedful, attentive, in- 
tent, observant, circumspect, provident, 
pnident, watchful, vigilant, diligent, 
assiduous, sedulous, elaborate. See 
Thoughtful, Wary. 

CARRLRH8 — heedless, thoughtless, negli- 
gent, unthinking, inattentive, r^ard- 
lesn, unmindful, neglectful, unsolicitous, 
improvident, remiss, listless, reckless, 
incautious, inconsiderate, inadvertent, 
unconcerned; hasty, slight, cursory, 
desultory, superficial, loose, immethodi- 
cal ; roving, wavering. See Indifferent, 
Lazy, Hasty, Loose. 

Carriage— chariot, coach, curricle, vehi- 
cle, car, omnibus, phaeton, drosky, so- 
ciable, gig, cart, wagon. 

Casfi — See Money. 

Cast — throw, fling, hurl, drive, thrust, 
push, sling, jerk. See Send, Throw. 

CA)!7r (fot^'n^-dejected, depressed, grieved, 
discouraged, disheartened, humiliated. 
See Sad, Dull. 

Gasv back or q^— reject, retort, echo, 
reverberate, reboimd, report, reflect, 
rebuff; desert; forsake, abandon, re- 
nounce. See Bound back^ Abandon. 

Cataix)gue— list, register, muster, roll, 
record ; scroll, schedule. See Chronicle, 
Enlist, Nomenclature. 

Catching — seizure, caption, capture; ap- 
prehension, arrest. See Take, Seize. 

CkTHOUO—See Whole, All. 

Cause — ^produce, effect, bring into exist- 
ence, create, occasion, engender, gener- 
ate, breed, induce ; motive, incitement, 

' inducement, reason. See Do, Breed, 
Effect, Induce, Occasion, Origin. 

Oadtion— care, concern, regard, careful- 
ness, circumspection, prudence, solici- 
tude, wariness, watchfulness, vigilance ; 



notice, advice, warning, admonitimi. 
See Care, Warning. 

Cave — See Opening. 

Cavil— carp, censure, catch at, quarrel, 
object, evade; contest, dispute. See 
Censure, Object, Quarrel, Shift 

CKYtLi—See Jest, Trick. 

CBASiKa— cessation, truce, leaving off, dis- 
continuance, vacation, intermission, 
pause. See Rest, Agreement. 

Cbnsurk— iS^€« Blame, CaviL 

Certain— sure, infallible, secure, doubt- 
less. See Actual, Doubted, not to be. 

CaAiN—See Band, Covering, Linking 
together. 

Chance — luck, casualty, fortuity, fortune, 
accident, incident, occurrence, event, 
contingency, adventure, hazard. See 
Fortune, Luck, Event, Occasion, Dan- 
ger. 

Change — alter, vary; exchange, substi 
tute, commute; reciprocate, inter- 
change, barter, truck, traffic. See In- 
terchange, Trade, Wave. 

CuANOKABLB— variable, mutable, fickle, 
inconstant, versatile, unsteady, irreaO' 
lute, wavering, uncertain, veering. See 
Undetermined, Always, Lightness. 

Character — mark, figure ; reputation, 
repute, estimation; description, ac- 
count, representation; person; sort, 
class, species, kind. See Mark, Fame, 
Sort. 

CuABQTii—See Office. 

Charity — ^love, affection; alms; benevo- 
lence, beneficence ; kindness, goodness, 
benignity, gracionsness, tenderness. 
See Kindness, Merc^, Favor. 

GHAloi—See Amiable. 

CEUkSiEi—See Modest. 

Cuasteness — chastity, continence; mod' 
esty, purity, virtue. See Honesty. 

CHAsnsE^See Punish. 

Chea'I>— deception, finesse, fraud, deln- 
sion, imposture, imposition, trick, arti- 
fice, deceit, guile, cunning, craft, 
sleight, stratagem. See Hy];>ocrisy. 
Trick, Cunning. 

Check — restrain, repress, curb, control, 
inhibit, stop, hinder. See Chide, Put 
dowTiy Keep, Hinder, Damp, Forbid. 

Cheer— ^adden, exhilarate, animate, 
enliven, vivify, revive, inspirit, qoicken. 
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comfort, encourage, invigorate; incite, 
excite, stimulate, rouse. See Gladden, 
Animate, Comfort, Encourage, Quicken. 

CliEKRFULNESS — ^gaycty, liveliness, vivac- 
ity, merriment, mirth, sprightliness, 
blithesomeness, alacrity, jollity, jocun- 
dity. See Mirth, Pleasure, Briskness. 

Guide — scold at, reprove, reprimand, 
rebuke, reprehend, upbraid, reproach. 
See Blame, Abuse, Oheck, Disgrace, 
Cenflure, Gibe. 

OmLDREN— off spring, progeny, issue, pos- 
terity, descendants. See Offspring, 
Issue. 

GiiOKJE — election, selection, option, pref- 
erence; of two things^ alternative. 
See Will, Means. 

CuoYiVr—See Kill. 

CnoosMi—See Wish. 

Chronicles — annals, archives, records. 
See Chronicle. 

Chronicle — history, register, record, 
memoir, narrative, travel& See Ac- 
count, Memoir, Catalogue, Story. 

Cinder — See Ashes. 

Civility— civil behavior, good-breeding, 
politeness, urbanity, courtesy, cour- 
teousness, complaisance, affability. See 
Politeness, Attentiou. 

Civilization — refinement, culture, cultiva- 
tion, reclamation. See Education, Im- 
provement. 

Class — rank, order, degree, grade, stand- 
ing. See Kind, Order, Sort. 

CleaRt— transparent, translucent, lucid, 
translucid, diaphanous, pellucid, limpid, 
pure, unmixed; open; serene, un- 
clouded, luminous, unobscured; sharp, 
perspicacious; innocent, unspotted, ir- 
reproachable ; unprepossessed, unpre- 
occupied, impartial; unentangled, un- 
perplexed, unembarrassed, free; liber- 
ated, freed, acquitted. See Transpa- 
rent, Bright, Open, Free. 

Clear — plain, apparent, evident, un- 
doubted, indubitable, indisputable, un- 
deniable, manifest, visible, unobscure, 
obvious, open, conspicuous, distinct, 
perspicuous, express, explicit. See Ex- 
planatory, Discernable. 
Clear — purify, clarify, cleanse, purge; 
liberate, extricate, disembarrass, disen- 
tangle, disengage, evolve; elucidate, 
illume, illumine, illuminate, illustrate; 



exculpate, exonerate, absolve, acquit, 
pardon, discharge, relieve ; justify, vin • 
dicate. See Free, Assert, Shine, Ex- 
plain, Discharge, Forgive, 

Clergyman — ecclesiastic, minister, pas- 
tor, presbyter, pope, cardinal, arch- 
bishop, bishop, archdean, dean, rector, 
vicar, curate. See Ecclesiastic, Min- 
ist^. 

Clkvkr— expert, dexterous, adroit, ready, 
skillful, experienced; intelligent. See 
Able, Ready, Intellectual. 

ChosBr-See (Jo. 

Cloak — mask, veil, blind, cover, disguise, 
pretext, pretense, excuse. See Cover. 
Gloss, Excuse, Pretense. 

Cixym—See Thick, Surround, Narrow. 

CuyiHSr-See Invest. 

Clothes — garments, apparel, dress, cloth- 
ing, attire, array, vestments, vesture, 
raiment, robes, garb, habits, habili- 
ments, coverings. See Dress, Covering, 
Beautify. 

CoABSSEr-See Thick. 

Coat — See Covering. 

Coj£i—See Money. 

Cold — See Insensibility. 

Collection — gathering, muster, assem- 
blage, assembly, group, crowd, congre 
gation ; contribution. See Crowd, Com- 
pany, Calling together. 

Color — hue, tint, tinge, dye ; false show, 
pretense, pretext, guise, semblance. 
See Paint, Stain, Pretense, Cloak, Show. 

Combine — unite or join two or more 
things, link closely, join, unite, coalesce, 
associate, league, confederate, band. 
See Plot, League. 

Comb— *SV« Go. 

Comfort — strengthen, invigorate, console, 
cheer, solace, animate, gladden, revive, 
encourage, support. See Animate, 
Cheer, Encourage. 

Command — mandate, order, injunction, 
precept, charge, behest; edict; bull. 
See Order, Precept, Decree. 

Commanding — ^magisterial, imperative, 
imperious, authoritative, dictatorial, 
haughty; arrogant, assuming; over- 
bearing, domineering. See Proud. 

Comment— commentary, annotation, note, 
explanation, exposition, elucidation, 
notice, remark. See Remark, Expla- 
nation. 
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0>MMOX— ordinarj', vulgar, general, pub- 
lic, universal, frequent, usual; not 
noble, not respected, not distinguished, 
low, mean ; prostitute, lewd. See Pub- 
lic, Universal, Mean, Gross, Lewd. 

Ck)MMUNios— fellowship, intercourse, con- 
verse, association, society, interchange ; 
agreement, concord, alliance. See In- 
terchange, Agreement, Concord, Speech. 

OOMPAITTOX — associate, compeer, equal, 
comrade, consort, partner, fellow, mate, 
confederate, ally, accomplice; coadju- 
tor, colleague. See Acquaintance, Fol- 
lower, Accomplice. 

OoMTANY— collection, association, corpor- 
ation, society, partnership, commuuity ; 
alliance, confederacy, combination, 
union, league, coalition; congregation, 
assembly, assemblage, crowd, group, 
crew, gang, troop. See Collection, 
Party, Council, Band, Crowd. 

OOBIPARI8ON — simile, similitude, similari- 
ty, likeness ; proportion. See Likeness. 

Compass — surround, environ, encompass, 
encircle, inclose, invest, besiege, bo- 
leaguer ; obtain, attain to, procure, ac- 
complish; purpose, intend, imagine, 
plot, contrive. See Invest, Sunound, 
Contrive, Accomplish, Embrace. 

Compassion — See Feeling. 

Compendium — See Abridgment. 

Complain — See Grieve, Mourn. 

COMPLAiNiNO, always — querulous, queri- 
monious, discontented, dissatisfied, 
peevish, fretful, ill-humored, testy, 
petulant, irritable, captious. See Cross, 
Fretful, Angry. 

Completion— consummation, perfection, 
achievement, accomplishment, fulfill- 
ment, attainment. See Accomplish- 
ment, Performance. 

Compress— condense, press, squeeze, 
crowd. See Abridge, Squeeze. 

QoscRhjj—See Hide. 

Conceit— conception, idea, thought, im- 
age; notion, imagination, opinion, 
fancy, freak, whim, maggot. See Whim, 
Pride, Thought, Vain, Opinion. 

Concord — harmony, agreement, peace, 
union, unity; harmony, melody. See 
Agreement, Peace. 

CONDmoN — ^term, stipulation, article, 
proviso, provision. iS'ee Situation, State, 
Bargain. 



CONKiDKNCK — trust, reliance, hope, ajsor- 
ance, dependence. See Belief, Hope, 
Trust. 

Confine— bound, limit, circumscribe, 
shut up, inclose, imprison, stint, re- 
strain, restrict. See Bound, Liberty, 
deprived of. 

Confused — disordered, deranged, indis- 
tinct, indiscriminate; involved, intri- 
cate. See Intricacy, Entangle, Order, 
pvt out 0/, Promiscuous, Crowd. 

Confusion — See Medlqr. 

CONNBCTED— joined, conjoined, linked, 
united ; related, relative, relevant ; cou- 
tiguous, adjoining; consecutive, conse- 
quential ; allied, confederate. See 
Accompanying. 

Conquer — See Overcome. 

CONinrruENT— component, essential, ele- 
mental, intrinsic. See Necessary, In- 
trinsic, Formal, Important. 

Consult — advise with, seek counsel; de- 
liberate, consider, submit to, refer to. 
See Refer. 

Contain — hold, comprehend, comprise, 
embrace, include, inclose. See Hold, 
Embrace. 

CONTEMPlTBLB— deserving contempt, de- 
spicable, mean, vile, base, paltry, piti- 
ful. See Mean, Disdain. 

Continuk in a course^-vemevere^ pursue, 
prosecute, persist. 

Contrary— opposite, reverse, adverse, 
contradictory, inconsistent, repugnant, 
inimical. See Against, Opposite. 

Contrivb— devise, plan, scheme, invent; 
machinate, plot, colleague, concert, 
manage. See Design, Discover, Invent, 
Make. 

Contumely— contemptuousness, in»r- 
lence, contempt, contemptuous lan- 
guage; rudeness, obloquy, reproach. 
See Disdain, Disgrace, Slander. 

CONViviAl/— festal, festival, festive, social, 
sociable, joviaL See Merry. 

Cool— refrigerate, refresh. See Refresh, 
Cold. 

Copy— -Se^ Imitate. 

Correct— set right; proper, right, up- 
right, honest, just, accurate, exact, 
faultless, nice, precise, punctual, punc- 
tilious, strict, scrupulous. See Right, 
Partictilar, Honesty, Nice. 

ConRFSi'ONDK^T— answerable to, con- 
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fomiable, agreeable, suitable, adapted. 
See Accordant. 

COBiiUPT — putrid, rotten, spoiled, tainted, 
vitiated, unsound, depraved, debased, 
impm-e, wicked, sinful; not genuine. 
See Rotten, Wicked. 

CORUUFT — become putrid, putrefy, rot; 
vitiate, deprave, infect, defile, pollute, 
contaminate, taint, adulterate, debase, 
sophisticate; waste, spoil, consume; 
pervert, falsify; bribe; entice, allure. 
See Rot, Stain, Worse, maJce^ Waste. 

Cottage — cot, cabin. See House. 

Council — assembly, parliament, congress, 
diet, senate, sanhedrim, cortes; session, 
presbytery, synod, general assembly; con- 
sistory, college. See Calling together. 

Count — number, reckon, compute, esti- 
mate, rate, calculate; ascribe, impute, 
charge; esteem, account, think, judge, 
consider, repute, hold. See Reckon, 
Accuse, Lay, Value, Think. 

Countryman — ^rustic, peasant, farmer, 
husbandman, agriculturist, cultivator, 
laborer, villager, cottager, cotter ; swain, 
hind, clown, plowman, churl, boor, 
bumpkin, lout. See Blockhead, Cox- 
comb, Awkward. 

Courage — bravery, intrepidity, resolu- 
tion, fortitude, heroism, boldness, fear- 
lessness, valor, firmness, daring, cour- 
ageousness, spirit, gallantry. See Bold, 
Brave. 

Course — ^running, flowing, passing, race, 
career, passage, voyage, road, route; 
series; succession, order, turn, class, 
train, chain, concatenation, string, link, 
consecution; ^stem; manner, way, 
mode, method, line, deportment; bent, 
propensity, will. See Order, Proceed- 
ing, Stream, Way, Bent. 

Covenant— iSe« Bargain, Alliance. 

Cover— iS'«6 Cloak, Hide. 

Covered with — ^Y. See Full. 

Covering— cover, oovercle, coverlet, lid; 
shelter, defense, protection, covert; 
pavilion; veil, coat, tunic, capuchin; 
clothing, raiment, dress, garment, har- 
ness, armor, tackle, tackling, coat of 
mail, panoply, cap-a-pie, casque, hel- 
met, morion, head-piece, visor, mask, 
habergeon, cuirass, breastplate, brace- 
let, gauntlet, buckler, target, shield, 
greaves, shoe. /S^ccXJlothcs, Dress. 



Covetv- iS'ee Desire, Wish. 

Cowardice — timidity, pusillanimity, cow 
ardliness, dastardliness, dastardness, 
timorousness, poltroonery; fear, appre- 
hension, dread. See Fear, A&aid. 

Coxcomb— vain showy fellow, fop, gay 
trifling man, macaroni, fribble, finical 
fellow. See Blockhead, Fool. 

Crane— iS'ctf Bird. 

CmsDVi—See Trust. 

Crime— iS'ee Blame, Sin, Wicked, Debt 

Crooked— bent, curved, curving, incurv- 
ated, bowed, aquiline, hooked ; oblique^ 
winding, awry, asquint; devious, fro- 
ward, perverse; disfigured, deformed. 
See Bent, Winding, Obstinate, Disfig- 
ure. Twist. 

Cross— oblique, falling athwart, trans- 
verse; adverse, opposite, obstructing; 
perverse, intractable ; contrary, contra> 
dictory; perplexing; peevish, fretful, 
pynical, ill-humored, sour, morose, surly, 
snappish, crusty; vexatious, froward, 
untoward, petulant, captious, irritable, 
angry, splenetic, testy, crabbed, ill-tem- 
pered; interchanged. See Fretful, 
Angry, Ill-tempered, Pain. 

Cross — ^pass over ; thwart, obstruct, hin- 
der, stop, embarrass, perplex, oppose, 
retard, impede, counteract, contravene ; 
dash with, interfere with, be inconsist- 
ent with. See Hinder, Puzzle, En- 
tangle. 

Crowd — collection, multitude, concourse, 
assemblage, assembly, oongr^ation, 
throng, group, cluster, swarm. See 
Collection, Company. 

Cruel — inhuman, merciless, unmerciful, 
pitiless, unrelenting, relentless, ruth- 
less, savage, fierce, ferocious, barbarous, 
hard-hearted, brutal, inexorable. See 
Brutal, Bai'barous, Hard-hearted, Hard- 
ened, Unrelenting. 

Crumble — See Break. 

Cry — See Call out^ Noise, Loud, Jingle. 

Culpable — deserving blame, blameable, 
censurable, reprehensible, reprovable, 
reproachable, faulty; sinful, criminal, 
immoral. See Blame, Fault. 

Cultivate— /^ee Countryman. 

Cunning — (knowledge, skill, dexterity, 
{^8.)\ art, artifice, artfulness, craft, 
craftiness, cunningness, subtility, du- 
plicity, deceit, deceitfulness, fraud, fit 
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lacy, cheat, fraudulency, treachery, 
trickery, stratagem; in law, trick, 
device, collusion, shift, covin. See 
Cheat, Falsehood, Trick, Story. 

Cunning— (knowing, skillfal, experienced, 
well-instructed, dexterous, curious, in- 
genious, obs.); artful, crafty, sly, 
shrewd, astute, penetrating, designing, 
wily, arch, subtile, subtle, deceitful, 
trickish. See Sly, Deceitful. 

Cunvr—Se^. Check. 

Custody — keeping, guarding, guard, care, 
watch, inspection; imprisonment, con- 
finement, incarceration, restraint; de- 
fense, preservation, security. See Lib- 
erty, being deprived of. 

CusrrOM — common use, usage, habit, fash- 
ion ; practice, way, manner, prescription. 
See Use, Way, Tax. 

Cut Q/f— rescind, abscind, sever, prune, 
lop ; separate, remove, take away, am- 
putate; destroy, extirpate; interrupt, 
intercept; end, finish; prevent, pre- 
clude, shut out. See Separate, Part, 
Maim. 

DkOQER—See Weapon. 

Dainty — nice, delicious, savory, palatable, 
squeamish, fastidious, delicate, rare, 
luxurious ; scrupulous ; elegant, tender, 
soft, pure, neat. See Nice, Soft. 

Daup — moisten, make humid, huincctate, 
wet, water ; chill, cool, deaden, depress, 
deject, abate; weaken, moke dull; 
check, restrain, moke languid, discour- 
age, dishearten, dispirit See Humor, 
Check, Lower. 

DAKORR — peril, hazard, risk, jeopardy, 
venture. See Chance. 

Dare— have courage, be bold, venture, 
presume; challenge, provoke, defy, 
brave, set at defiance. See Attempt, 
Brave. 

DARK—See Gloom, Dull. 

DARKNBSS^absence of light, obscurity, 
opaqueness, opacity, nebulosity, cloudi- 
ness, tenebrosity, dimness, dusk, dusk- 
ishness, eclipse, gloom, gloominess, 
shade, mistiness, dismalness, myste- 
riousness, inexplicableness ; ignorance; 
secrecy, privacy; hell; calamities, per- 
plexities, trouble, distress. See Gloom, 
Trouble, Dull. 

DART— 5^^ Cast, Throw. 



DAsa—See Strike. 

BkiTB—See Blot, Stain. 

DAY— /Sec Time. 

Deacon- /8'ee Clergyman. 

Dead — lifeless, deceased, defunct, inan- 
imate; deep, sound; still, motionless, 
empty, vacant; unemployed, usdess, 
unprofitable; dull, inactive; gloomy; 
frigid, cold, unanimated, unaifecting, 
used of prayers; tasteless, vapid, 
spiritlesB, used of liquors. See Life- 
less, Lianimate, Dull, Flat. 

Deadly — mortal, fatal, lethal, life-destroy- 
ing, deleterious, destructive, poisonous; 
implacable, inexorable, malignant. See 
Mortal, Unrelenting. 

BRAJj—See Trade. 

BEATH—See Perish. 

Debt— obligation, due, liability, claim, 
right; in Scripture, sin, trespass, 
transgression, guilt, crime. See Obli- 
gation, Right, Sin. 

Deceitful— deceiving, misleading, in 
snaring, beguiling, cheating, punic, fal- 
lacious, delusive, illusive, illusory, fraud- 
ulent, trickish, elusive, counterfeit; 
simulating, feigning, pretending. See 
Cunning, Sly, Corrupt, Spurious. 

Deceive — mislead, cause to err, imx)08e 
on, delude, cozen, beguile, cajole, cheat ; 
frustrate, disappoint. See Cajole, 
Abuse, Cheat. 

Decideii of disputes — umpire, arbiter, 
arbitrator. 

DKCK—See Beautify. 

Declare— /S^€« TelL 

DBCiiARE— make known, tell explicitJy, 
exhibit, manifest; proclaim, publish, 
promulgate, announce; assert, aver, 
affirm; asseverate, protest. See Pro- 
fess, Discover, Publish, Show. 

BECUSK—See Waste, Droop. 

Decree — edict, law, order, command, 
mandate, ordinance, proclamation, rule, 
prohibition; decision, judgment, sen- 
tence, adjudication; purpose, determi- 
nation. See Command, Order, Judg- 
ment, Rule. 

DEDicATEi—See Set apart, Apply. 

BEKD-^See Performance. 

BEEAMEr—See Slander. 

Defeat — frustrate, disappoint, foil, 
balk, thwart, baffle, render null 
and void; disconcert, derange, nn- 
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settle; overcome. 8ee Beat, Baffle, 
Overcome. 

DK*'FxrrrvK — wanting, deficient, imperfect; 
faulty, bad, blamable. See Culpable, 
Bad. 

Dei'KND — See Protect. 

Defbnse— excuse, apology, plea, justifica- 
tion, viiidication. See Covering, Excuse, 
Pretense, Fence. 

Definite — ^limited, bounded, determi- 
nate; positive, certain, fixed, precise, 
exact ; defining, limiting. See Limited, 
Settled. 

Delay — put off, prolong, defer, postpone, 
protract, prorogue, procrastinate ; 
lengthen, continue; retard, stop, hin- 
der, detain, restrain. See Pror<^fue, 
Hinder, Keep, Pause, Stay, Loiter. 

Deliver — See Give up. 

Dbluob — See Water. 

Denote — ^mark, signify, express, show, 
indicate, imply. See Betoken, Mean, 
Mark. 

Dense — thick, close, compact, heavy. See 
Thick, Close, Tight. 

Deny— A^e^ Call back. 

Depravity — corruption, deprivation, 
wickedness, vice, profligacy, crime, sin. 
See Iniquity, Crime, Debt. 

Describe— depict, delineate, represent, 
mark, explain, define, recount. See 
Explain, Relate, Write. 

Desert — See Alone, Desolate. 

Design — plan, representation, sketch ; 
contrivance, project, plan, scheme ; pur- 
pose, purport, intention, aim. See 
Intention, Aim, Plan. 

Design — delineate, sketch, form an out- 
line; purpose, intend, mean; project, 
scheme, plan, machinate, plot, colleague, 
contrive. See Mean, Invent, Plot, 
Plan, Contrive. 

Desire— /S«6 Wish, Hope, Avarice, Lust. 

Desolate — devastated, laid waste, neg- 
lected, destroyed ; solitary, desert, void, 
barren ; waste, dreary, drear, uninhab- 
ited, sad, melancholy, gloomy, destitute, 
lonely, lone ; deserted of Gtod, afflicted, 
deprived of comfort. See Abandoned, 
Alone, Lonely. 

Despair — hopelessness, hopeless state, 
desperation, despairing; despondenpy. 
See Lowncss, Hopeless. 

Debpisb— /9«« Disdain, Contumely. 



Despise — disdain, contemn, scorn, slight, 
disregard, neglect. See Disdain, Neg- 
lect. 

Despot— -See King. 

Despotic — arbitrary, absolute, self-willed, 
supreme, independent, uncontrolled, 
unlimited, unrestricted ; tyi*annical. 
See Arbitrary. 

Destiny — state appointed or predeter- 
mined, ultimate fate; fate, necessity, 
lot, doom, appointment. See Necessity, 
Ordain, Fix. 

Destroy— -S'e« Build, Waste, i 

Destruction, g^r^a^slaughter, carnage, 
butchery, massacre, havoc, murder, 
trucidation. See Waste, Kill, Slaughter, 
Hurt. 

Determine— ended, concluded, decided, 
limited, fixed, settled, resolved, directed , 
resolute, bold, firm, steady, peremptory, 
decisive. See Bold, Firm, Ordain, Un- 
determined. 

Devil — See Enemy, Adversary. 

Devote— iS'«« Set apart. 

Devour — See Swallow. 

Dkjtion — phraseology, wording, style, ex 
pression, manner of expression. See 
Language, Speech. 

Dictionary — lexicon, vocabulary, nomen- 
clature, glossary. See Nomenclature. 

jyiEr—See Death. 

Dibterence— distinction, discrimination, 
disagreement, dissimilarity, variation, 
variety, diversity, dissimilitude, dispar- 
ity, inequality, contrariety; dispute, 
variance, debate, contention, quarrel, 
controversy, dissension, discord. See 
Disagreement, Quarrel. 

Different — See Unlike. 

Difficult — not easy, hard to do, labo- 
rious, elaborate, arduous; unaccommo- 
dating, rigid, austere. See Severe. 

DiFFicuiiTY {opposed to easiness or fa^ 
ci^i^y)— hardship, labor, toil; perplex- 
ity, embarrassment, trouble; impedi- 
ment, obstacle, obstruction, opposition, 
hinderauce, let. See Hinderance, Ob- 
stacle, Trouble, Ease. 

"DnmimcEr—See Attention. 

Diligent— assiduous, sedulous, attentive, 
industrious, careful, laborious, persever- 
ing, constant, active. See Active. 

DiRBOnON — aim ; course, line ; order, con- 
duct, management, disposal, adminis- 
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tration, guidance, superintendence, 
wipervision ; addresd, superscription. 
See Bent, Aim, Lead, Show. 

Disagreement— difference, division, dis- 
sension, discord, variance, strife, quar- 
rel; nnsuitableness. See Agreement, 
Difference, QuarreL 

Discernible — perceptible, visible, dis- 
criminable, distinguishable, discovera- 
ble, ascertainable; manifest, obvious, 
apparent, evident. See Clear, See. 

BmcJiAHQE—See Do, Pay, Beceipt, Clear. 

Disciple — adherent, follower, partisan ; 
learner, scholar. See Follower, Scholar. 

Discipline — training, education, instruc- 
tion, cultivation and improvement ; cor- 
rectness, order, control, restraint, gov- 
ernment, rule , subjection ; correction, 
chastisement, punishment. See Educa- 
tion, Order, Improvement, Punish. 

DmcovTi»Er—See Speech, Dissertation. 

Discover— /Sec Fmd out^ Appear, make. 

Discover — find out, invent, contrive, de- 
sign, devise ; ascertain, detect ; uncover, 
lay oi>c)i, disclose, show, make visible, 
reveal, make known, divulge, manifest, 
declare, expose; espy. See Contrive, 
Invent, Declare, Publish, Show. 

Disdain— contempt, contomptuonsness, 
scorn ; haughtiness, hauteur, arrogance; 
indignation. See Contumely, Despise, 
Contemptible. 

DiSKASK— «SV6 Ulness, Sick. 

DUFiouRH — deform, deface, change to a 
worse form, mar, impair, injure the 
form of. See Injure, Crooked, Form, 
Order, put out of. 

Disgrace — disfavor, disesteem, discredit, 
dishonor, disrepute, disreputation, 
scandal, reproach, ignominy, shame, 
infamy; odium, obloquy, opprobrium. 
See Ashamed, Slander, Contumely, 
Lower, Shameful, Stain, Blemish. 

DiSGUSl' — disrelish, distaste, disinclina- 
tion, dislike ; aversion, repugnance, an- 
tipathy, odium, offensiveness, hatred; 
loathing, nausea, nauseousness. See 
Nausea, Hatred, Displeasure, Disgrace. 

Disows — disclaim, disavow, not to own, 
not to allow, deny; renounce, reject; 
recant, abjure, retract. See Call back. 

Dispel — drive asunder, disperse, dissi- 
pate, banish, scatter. See Scatter, 
Spread abroad. 



Displease — dissatisfy, annoy, tease, vex, 
offend, anger, irritate, worry, provoke. 
See Anger, Offend, Worry. 

Displeasure—- dissatisfaction, disappro- 
bation, dislike, distaste, vexation, indig- 
nation, offense, chagrin, mortification, 
anger, annoyance. See Anger, Disgust, 
Enmity. 

Disposmox— disposal, order, method, 
distribution, arrangement, adjustment; 
natural fitness or tendency ; inclination, 
bent, bias, propensity, propension ; tem- 
per, frame, mood, humor. See Order, 
Arrangement, Humor, Bent. 

Dissertation — treatise, essay, disquisi- 
tion, discussion, discourse. See Argu- 
ment, Essay. 

DiSTiNGL^H — make or ascertain differ 
ence, discriminate, separate, discern, 
specify; make eminent or known, sig- 
nalize. See Perceive, Separate, Find 
out 

DISI'IUCT — division, circuit, portion, allot- 
ment; quarter, tract, region, territory, 
country. See Port, Country, Kingdom, 
Dominion. 

Dtvis«f—See Clergyman. 

Do — perform, effect, effectuate, bring to 
pass, execute, carry into effect, accom- 
plish, achieve, practice; exert; dis- 
charge, convey; finish, transact. See 
Accomplish, Bring about^ Make, Effect, 
Finish. 

Do a crim^— commit, effect, perpetrate. 

BocTOnr—See Scholar. 

Doctrine— whatever is taught ; principle, 
truth, position ; dogma, tenet ; postu- 
late; maxim. See Truth. 

Doleful — sorrowful, expressing grief, 
mournful, melancholy, sad, afflicted, 
rueful, woeful, pitiful, piteous, dismal, 
gloomy. See Dull, Sad, ^Pitiable, Mel- 
ancholy. 

Dominion — sovereign or supreme author 
Ity, rule, sway, authority, control, 
power ; reign, empire, sovereignly, gov- 
ernment; territory, region, country, 
district ; an order of angels. See Gk>Y- 
emment. Kingdom, District. 

Dote — See Madness. 

Doubt— /Sc^ Difficulty. 

Doubted, not to be — iivdisputable, incon- 
trovertible, incontestible, indubitable, 
unquestionable, undeniably, irrefutable, 
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irrefragable, doubtless, questionless, 
evident, certain. See Certain, Sure, 
Actual. 

Doze — slumber, nap, be drowsy, sleep 
lightly; stupefy. 

Draw back — ^retire, recede, retreat, with- 
draw; out or from^ extract, extort, 
exact ; derive, deduce ; abstract. 

Dread— iS'^e Fear, Fright, Terrify. 

Dream — See Sleep. 

Dreqs — sediment, lees, grounds, feculence, 
faeces, waste or worthless matter, dross, 
scoria, filings, rust, sweepings, refuse, 
scum, recrement. See Bemains. 

Dress — apparel, attire, habit, suit, clothes, 
array. See Clothes, Covering, Formal- 
ity, Beautify. 

Drink — beverage, liquor, tipple; potion, 
draught, dose. 

Drive — See Force. 

Droop — sink or hang down, languish, 
pine, fail, sink, decline, fade, faint, 
grow weak, be dispirited. See Faint, 
Weaken. 

Dross — See Remains. 

Drunk — drunken, intoxicated, inebriated, 
crapulous, intemperate; drenched, sat- 
urated with moisture or liquor ; tipsy, 
fuddled, tilled. See Intoxication, 
Luxury. 

HKVVD—See Priest. 

Dryness— aridness, aridity, drought, sic- 
city, thirst; barrenness, jejunoncss, 
want of ornament or pathos; want of 
feeling or sensibility. See Insensibility. 

Dull — stupid, doltish, blockish, slow of 
understanding; heavy, sluggish, with- 
out life, spirit or motion, vapid, insen- 
sate, insensible, insipid, flat, phl^matic, 
sleepy, drowsy ; saturnine ; sad, melan- 
choly, dismal, gloomy, dejected, dis- 
pirited, cheerless; gross, cloggy; not 
bright, clouded, tarnished, dim, obscure, 
not vivid, cloudy, overca.**, not clear; 
blunt, obtuse. See Sad, Doleful, Flat, 
Lifeless, Dead, Lonely, Pale. 

Dumb — mute, silent, not speaking, speech- 
less, taciturn ; tacit. See Silent. 

DWEljli — inhabit, reside, live, abide ; re- 
main, stay, rest, continue ; for a time, 
visit, sojourn, lodge. See Abide, Stay. 

EAGRRNESf^— ardent desire, animated seal, 
vehement longing, avidity; ardor, ar- 



dency, zeal, heat, warmth, fervenqr, 
vehemence, impetuosity; forwardness, 
readiness, promptness. See Greediness, 
Zeal, Heat, Warmth, Quickness. 

Ease — facility, easiness, lightness ; quiet, 
rest. See Quiet, Difficulty. 

Ea8B or Calm — free from pain, etc., re- 
lieve, mitigate, alleviate, assuage, allay ; 
calm, appease, pacify, soothe, compose, 
tranquilize, quiet, still. See Calm, 
Quiet, Allay. 

"EkTy-See Swallow. 

Eccentric — deviating, anomalous, irreg- 
ular; departing, wandering, roaming, 
roving. See Odd, Wander. 

EoCLESiAfiTK! — theologian, divine, priest, 
clergyman, prelate, etc. See Clergy- 
man, Divine. 

Edge — margin, brink, border, brim, verge, 
rim, extremity; sharpness, acrimony, 
keenness, intonseness. See Bounds, 
Brink, Sharpness. 

EDWY^See Build. 

Education — ^the bringing up, instruction 
training; formation, tuition, nurture 
breeding, information. See Instruct, 
Improvement, Discipline. 

Effect — ^what is produced, consequence, 
result, event, issue; purpose, intent; 
utility, profit, advantage ; reality, fact ; 
force, validity ; ^ects, goods, movables, 
personal estate. See Issue, Gtoods, 
Make, Bring abouty Operation. 

Effp/tt, producing— eSective, efficient, 
effectual, efficacious, operative, active, 
causing to be, productive ; able, power- 
ful. See Make, Active, Able, Powerful. 

Eppioy — image, likeness, picture, resem- 
blance, representation, similitude, por- 
trait, figure, make. See Form, Like- 
ness. 

ELT^FR—See Old. 

Element — See Constituent. 

Emblfai — ^inlay, mosaic work ; type, sym- 
bol, figure, allusive picture, painted 
enigma, typical designation, representa- 
tion, allusion. See Figure, Mark. 

Embrace — take, clasp or inclose in the 
arms, press, h\ig, gripe; seize eagerly, 
lay hold on, receive or take willingly ; 
comprehend, include or take in ; com- 
prise, inclose, compass, encompass, 
contain, encircle; salute, etc. See 
Take, Kiss, Contain, Compass. 
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Smpty space — vacuam, vacaity, void, 
ohasin. See Void. 

'EMVUOva^See Jealonsjr. 

Bn(X>uraor— give courage to, sanction, 
countenance, abet, foster, support, cher- 
ish ; embolden, animate, inspire, incite, 
instigate, inspirit, urge, impel. See 
Animate, Cheer, Foster, Strengthen. 
Protect, Support. 

"Esiy—See Finish. 

End — extreme, point, extremity, limit, 
termination, close, conclusion, ultimate 
state ; finish, consequence, issue, result ; 
ultimate point, object intended, scope, 
aim, drift. See Aim, Bound, Intention, 
Issue. 

End, without-— endless^ eternal, everlast- 
ing, sempiternal, infinite, interminable, 
perpetual, continual, incessant; bound- 
less, illimitable, unlimited. See Un- 
bounded, Bounds, Immense. 

Endow — gift, indue, invest, supply with, 
furniHh, imbue. See Invest. 

Enkmy — See Adversary, Inimical. 

Engrors — seize in the gross, take the 
whole, engage wholly, absorb, monopo- 
lize, appropriate. See Swallow up. 

ENJOYMKN'r — fruition, pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, gratification, agreeable sensations, 
delight, delectation; possession, occu- 
pancy. See Pleasure, Sport. 

Enugiitkn — make light, shod light on, 
supply with light ; lighten, illume, illu- 
mine, illuminate; give light to, give 
clearer views, instruct. See Light, 
Instnict. 

Enijst— enroll, enter in a list, register, 
record, chronicle; recruit. See Cata- 
logue. 

ENLiviiiN-T-animate, cheer, exhilarate. See 
Animate, Cheer. 

Enmitt — unfriendly disposition, ill-will, 
malevolence, animosity, hatred, malig- 
nity, hostility, rancor, malice, aversion, 
displeasure. See Displeasure, Hatred, 
Anger, Envy, Malice, Spite. 

Enough — sufficiency ; abundance, plenty ; 
competence, competency, adequacy. 
See Abounding. 

Entangle — ^twist, entwine, implicate, in- 
fold, inwrap, involve, perplex, embar- 
rass, distract, complicate, intricate, 
puzzle, bewilder; insnare, catch, 
trepan, entrap, illaqueate. See Twist, 



Cross, Grieve, Puzzle, Intricacy, Con- 
fused. 

Enthuhiaot — ^person of ardent zeal, zealot, 
fanatic, visionaiy; bigot. See Warm. 

"EsTiKE—See Whole. 

'EsTRAJJA—See Bowels. 

Entreat — beseech, supplicate, importune, 
exhort, implore. See B^, Ask, Pray, 
Encourage. 

Entreaty — urgent prayer, earnest peti- 
tion, prayer, supplication, petition, re- 
quest, solicitation, suit, exhortation, 
persuasion. See Petition, Beg, Pray. 

Envy — ^malevolence, ill-will, malice, ma- 
lignity, pique, grudge; suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, public odium, ill-repute, invidious- 
ness; rivalry, emulation, competition. 
See Enmity, Malice, Spite. 

Equal — same, even, uniform, not varia- 
ble, cqnable; just, equitable, right; 
adequate, proportionate, commensurate, 
equivalent, competent, meet. See Able, 
Suitable, Fair, Like, Even, Inadequate. 

'Eiivcr—See Ilight. 

Esi»ousei>— engaged In marriage, be- 
trothed, affianced, contracted, married, 
wedded; embraced. See Marriage. 

Ehpy — sec, discern, detect, discover, i>er- 
ocivo, descry. See Perceive, Look. 

Essay — tract, treatise; essay, trial, eta 
See Dissertation, Attempt, Try. 

"ESTEKiS—See Value, Beckon. 

Eternal— /Stftf Lasting. 

Even — level, smooth, not rough, flat, 
plain; uniform, equal, calm, equable. 
See Equal, Calm. 

Event— iS'^ Chanca 

Every— See All, Whole. 

Evidence — proof, testimony, attestation; 
voucher, certificate, deposition. See 
Prove, Proof. 

Evil,— See 111, Bad, Wicked. 

Example — pattern, model, paradigm, 
copy, precedent, former instance, ex- 
emplar, original, archetype, instance, 
exemplary person ; sample, specimen. 
See Copy, Likeness. 

Excess — more than enough, superfluou»- 
ness; superfluity, redundancy; exuber- 
ance, superabundance. See Extrava- 
gance, Much, too. 

Excursion — rambling ; expedition, jour- 
ney, trip, tour, jaunt, ramble. See 
Ramble. 
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Excuse— apology, plea, defense, pretense, 
pretext. See Defense, Cloak, Covering. 

Exhort — See Encourage, Entreat. 

Exile — banish, expatriate, expel, pro- 
scribe. See Banishment. 

Expense — ^money expended, cost, charge, 
price; deamess, costliness, expensive- 
ness. See Lavish. 

Expenstvb— costly, somptuous, valuable, 
dear; given to expense, extravagant, 
lavish, prodigal, profuse; liberal, gen- 
erous. See Spend, Lavish, Waste. 

ExPERTENCB— /Se« Trial, 

Expert — dexterous, skillful, ready. See 
Beady. 

Expiate — atone for, satisfy, propitiate; 
compensate, requite. Se£ Amends, 
make^ Satisfy. 

BxpIjAIN — make plain, expound, illustrate, 
explicate, unfold, elucidate, illuminate, 
interpret, describe, define, solve. See 
Describe, Clear, Relate, Unfold. 

EXPIANATION— exposition, illustration, in- 
terpretation, explication, definition, 
description, elucidation, solution. See 
Comment. 

Explanatory — serving to explain, exe- 
getical, expository, descriptive, illustra- 
tive, elucidatory; explicit, express; 
circumstantial, minute. See Clear. 

EXPUNQB— efface, blot out, obliterate, 
erase, rase, cancel. 

Extra YAOANT — wandering beyond limits, 
prodigality, profusion, profuseness, ex- 
cess; irr^ularity, wildnesa, preposter- 
ousness, monstrosity. See Excess, 
Waste, Lavish. 

Extremity— iSee End. 

Fable— ;8^^ Story. 

Fabric — ^frame, structure, building, edi- 
fice; texture, contexture, web, work- 
manship. See Building, House. 

Faction — ^junto, clique, cabal, party, co- 
terie ; tumult, discord, dissension. See 
Quarreling, Party, Plot. 

Fade — See Droop. 

Fail — See Weakness, Fault, Miscarriage. 

Failure — failing, deficience, cessation 
of supply, total defect ; omission, non- 
performance; decay, defect; bank- 
ruptcy, breaking in estate, breakiug, 
insolvency. 

Faint— weak, feeble, languid, exhausted. 



low ; not bright ; not loud, low ; impei-- 
fect, not striking ; cowardly, tim^'rons ; 
not vigorous, not active; dejected, de- 
pressed, dispirited. See Weak, Droop, 
Low. 

Pair— clear, beautiful, handsome; clear, 
not cloudy ; open, frank, honest ; equal, 
just, equitable, right, reasonable, up- 
right ; honorable, mild ; civil, pleasing, 
not harsh. See Beautiful, Clear, Art, 
witfumt^ Equal, Open, Reasonable. 

'EAiTK—See Trust. 

Faithfulness— fidelity, fealty, loyalty, 
trustiness, honesty, firm adherence, 
strict performance ; truth, veracity. See 
Belief, Truth, Honesty. 

Faithless— unbelieving, not believing ; 
perfidious, treacherous, punic, disloyal, 
unfaithful, neglectful; false. See De- 
ceitful, Unfaithfulness. 

YkiSL—See Tumble. 

FAJiSE — See Deceive, Gtenuine, not. 

Falsehood — untruth, fabrication, fiction, 
falsify, lie, fib; mendacity; deceit, 
fraud, fallacy, duplicity, double-dealing, 
falseness, counterfeit, imposture. See 
Cheat, Cunning, Invent, Lie, Story. 

FAME'— public report or rumor ; celebrity, 
renown; reputation, credit, esteem,- 
honor; rumor, report. See Character, 
Respect, Hearsay, Name. 

Family— iS'<!« House. 

Familiar — acquainted with, conversant, 
versed in; affable, free, sociable. See 
Free. 

Famhjabity — intimate acquaintance, in- 
timacy, affabUity, sociability, courtesy, 
freedom. See Freedom, Acquaintance, 
Intimacy. 

Famous — renowned, celebrated, much' 
talked of and praised, illustrious, distin- 
guished, eminent ; conspicuous ; excel- 
lent, transcendent. See Noted. 

Fanciful — ^full of fancies or wild images, 
fantastical, whimsical, ideal, visionary, 
chimerical, capricious, humorsome, 
freakish; imaginative. See Odd, Im- 
aginary. 

Fancy— -S'c« Think. 

Farce— iS'«« Sport. 

Faoten— make fast, lock, bolt, bar, secure, 
fix ; join to, affix, attach, append, annex, 
conjom, adjoin, subjoin; adhere, co- 
here, stick. See Fix, Join. 
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FXTEr—See Destiny. 

Fatness — obesity, obeseness, fleshiness, 
corpulency, groasness, coarseness ; nnc- 
tuousnens, sliminess, richness, fertility, 
fruitfulness. See Bigness, Lusty. 

FAVi.r—See Blame. 

Fault— erring, failing, error, mistake, 
blunder, defect, blemish, imperfection. 
Blight ufTcnsc, foible, weakness, frailty. 
Hee Mistake, Blemish, Weakness, Cul- 
pable. 

Favoii — kind r^ard, kindness, counte- 
nance, friendly disposition, grace, kind 
act or office, ben^cence, benevolence, 
good-will, lenity ; leave, pardon ; advan- 
tage, convenience; support, defense, 
vindication. See Kindness, Charity, 
8npiK>rt. 

Fawn— coax, wheedle, cajole, soothe, hu- 
mor, flatter meanly, blandish, court 
servilely, cringe and bow to gain favor. 
See Flatter, Cajole. 

Fbar — apprehension, alarm, dread, terror, 
fright, panic, consternation ; anxiety, 
Bolicitado; slavish dread; filial fear, 
reverential fear, awe, reverence, vener- 
ation ; law and word of Cod. See Cow- 
ardice, Afraid, Drea<l, Fright, Terrify, 
Trembling, Jealousy. 

FKARFUli — full of fear, apprehensive, 
afraid, timid, timorous, wanting cour- 
age; impicssing fear, frightful, dread- 
ful, tremendous, terrible, terrific, formi- 
dable, horrible, horrid, horrific. See 
Afraid, Formidable, Ghastly. 

FKASrr — banquet, regale, sumptuous enter- 
tainment, rich repast, delicious meal, 
carousal, treat; festival, holiday. See 
Luxury. 

FF^^LK—See Weak. 

Febi) — See Nourish. 

Feeling — sensation, sense ; sensibility, 
susceptibility ; excitement, emotion ; 
pathos, tenderness, ooncem. See 
Sense, Kindness. 

Feeling, want ©/—apathy, etc. See In- 
sensibility. 

Feign— «S'tf(? Forged. 

Fellow-hklpkr — coadjutor, assistant ; 
colleague, partner. See Share. 

Fence — wall, hedge, ditch, bank, etc. ; 
guard, security, defense ; fencing. See 
Ditch, Defense, Guard 

FRYVM—See Hot. 



Fierce — See Cruel. 

Figure — See Form. 

Figure of speech — ^trope, metaphor, alle- 
gory, metonymy, ^necdoche, irony, etc. 
See Speech, Emblem. 

Find out — discover, invent, detect, ascer- 
tain; unriddle, solve; descry, discern, 
discriminate, distingush. See Discover, 
Invent, Distinguish. 

Fine — mulct, amerce, confiscate; pecxi- 
niaiy punishment, mulct, amercement, 
penalty, forfeit, forfeiture, confiscation. 
See Punish, Pay. 

FiNisii^KJomplete, perfect, accomplish, 
conclude, end, terminate, close. See 
Do, Perfect. 

Firm — fixed, compact, hard, solid, sclerot- 
ic, stable, steady ; constant, unshaken, 
resolute; strong, robust, sturdy. See 
Determined, Solid, Strong. 

Fit — suitable, convenient, meet, becom- 
ing, expedient, proper, apt; qualified. 
See Able, Becoming, Suitable, Meet, 
Necessary. 

Fri^— adapt, suit, accommodate, furnish, 
adjust, proportion ; qualify, prepare, fit 
out, fui'nish, equip, aocoater. See 
Qualify. 

Fix — make stable, set immovably, destine, 
establisli, settle, confirm, ingraft, im- 
plant; resolve, determine, limit; ap- 
point, institute; make fast, fasten, 
secure, attach; place steadily, direct. 
See Settle, Appoint, Assign, Ordain, 
Fasten. 

Fiat — smooth ; level, horizontal ; pros- 
trate, fallen ; tasteless, stole, vapid, 
insipid, dead ; inanimate, lifeless, inert ; 
dull, unanimated, frigid ; dejected, spir- 
itless, depressed ; unpleasing ; peremp- 
tory, absolute, positive, downright; not 
sharp or shrill, not acute; low, dull. 
See Dull, Inanimate, Lifeless, Taste, 
Positive, Low. 

Flatter — adulate, fawn, blandish, com- 
pliment, soothe, please, gratify, gloee, 
wheedle, coax. See Fawn, Cajole. 

Flay — skin, excoriate, strip off the skin, 
gall, rub or wear off the skin, abrade. 

Fleet — See Ship. 

Flirt — pert hussy, jilt, coquette. 

Flood — See Water. 

Flourish — grow luxuriantly, thrive, pro» 
per, succeed. See Prosper. 
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Fl/)W— ^«« Iwiwe, Overflow. 

PLurr«<lv— move or flap the wlngn ratrfdly, 
hover; palpitate, vibrate, undulate, 
pant, ISee Palpitate. 

Fold— /^M Entangla 

FOLtiOWtetl— adherent, partisan, depend* 
ent, vaisal, retainer, imitator ; dlftolple, 
Hoholar, learner; pursuer; HuoceMor; 
attendant, companion, astioolnte. 8«$ 
Dlsdple, Oompanlon, Scholar, Villain. 

FotiliY'^weakneM of intellect, Imbedllty 
of mind, want of understanding ; non* 
sense, foolery, silliness, Inanity, irra- 
tionality, unreasonableness ; trifling, 
puerility ; weakness, vacuity. 8e$ Mad- 
ness, Weakness. 

FooD'-dlet, regimen ; meat, aliment, vie* 
tnals, provision, eatables, edibles, fare, 
maintenance; for beaiti^ provender, 
fodder, litter ; pasture, pasturage. 84e 
Livelihood. 

Fooii— natural idiot, driveller, simpleton, 
changtlng, trifler. Sm Ooxcomb, Mimic, 
Blockhead. 

FoOfi-ffAHDr— daring without judgment, 
rash, precipitate, hasty, foolishly bold, 
incautious, daring, adventurous, ven- 
turesome, venturous. Ifee Bold, Hasty. 

Fooi<imt*'^oid of understanding or sound 
judgment, weak in intellect; unwise, 
Imprudent; simple, silly, irrational, 
vain, tHfllng; ridiculous, absurd, pre- 
posterous, unreasonable, despicable ; 
wicked, sinful. Set Weak, Vain, Insen- 
sible, Wicked, Impertinent. 

FOHBID— prohibit, interdict, bid not to do, 
proscribe, inhibit; restrain, check, op- 
pose, hinder, obstruct; deny, gainsay, 
contradict. Set Gainsay, Keep, Oheck, 
Uinder. 

FotiuKr— compel, coerce, constrain, oblige, 
necessitate ; enforce, urge, press, drive, 
impel; storm, assault; exact, extort. 
if fie Oblige, Make. 

Foftr;»«— strength, active power, power, 
vigor, might, energy ; violence, com- 
piilsory power, coercion, compulsion, 
obligation, constraint, destiny, neces- 
sity ; momentum or quantity orf power 
produced by the action of one body on 
another; virtue, efficacy; validity, 
power to bind or hold; strength or 
p<mor for war, armament, troops, army, 
navy ; physical force^ or force of mo- 



terlfll b<j(11o« ; moral force^ or power of 
acting on or ItiHuendng the mind; 
mechanical force^ or power that be- 
longs to bodies at rest or In motlon->-«« 
pressure, tension, etc. Bee Vowet^ Ob- 
ligation, Oblige. 

Foniflow— /S^«« Outward, Abroad. 

FottfcmoJiT— forethought, premeditation, 
forecast ; prescience, foreknowledge, 
prognostication; provident oare; pre- 
vious contrivance. Bee Knowledge, 
Before. 

VowvtrysiAi^Bee Betoken, Know. 

FoiuiKD— hammered, beaten, made ; coun- 
terfeit, feigned, false, flctitious, in- 
vented, fabricated, dissembled, framed, 
untrue, base. Bee Falsehood. Qenulne, 
noi^ Art, made by^ Invent. 

FoiioiVK— <6^«4 Olear, Excnse. 

VoM/oiKH-^Bee Alone, Solitoiy. 

ForiM— shape, flgure, mold, conflguration, 
conformation, construction ; manner, 
disposition; model, pattern, draught; 
beauty, elegance, splendor, dignity ; 
rogtilarlty, method, order; emply show, 
external appearance, semblance ; stated 
method, established practice, ritual, 
proscrlt)ed mode, rite, ceremony, ob- 
servance, fashion. Be€ Appearance, At- 
titude, Way, Make, Kfllgy, Order. 

FoHM— shape, mold, fashion, model, mod- 
ify; scheme, plan, contrive, invent; 
arrange, combine; make, frame, cause 
to be, create, produce, compose, consti- 
tute, construct, compile, establish ; 
enact, ordain. Bee nan. Invent, Make, 
Ordain. 

FouMAT/— according to form, regular, 
methodical ; precise, ceremonious, exact, 
stiff, express; external; constltttmtt, 
essential, proper. Bee llegular, Ooii 
stltuent. 

FoHMAiirnf— practice or observance of 
forms, external appearance, ceremony, 
mode, method, system, order, rule, pre- 
cision, decorum, decency, seemllness; 
mode of dress, habit, robe. Bee Sys- 
tem, Order, Dress. 

FoiiMiUAniiiG— exdtlng fear or apprehen- 
sion. Impressing dread, appalling, ter- 
rific, terrible, deterring, tremendous, 
horrible, frightful, shocking. Bee Fear- 
ful, Ghastly, Hideous. 

VowtMiKKr—Bee T/eave, Abandon. 
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PORTUNATR— lucky, Bucceflsful, pro8i)er- 
ouis happy ; propitious, auRpidous. See 
Lucky, Happy. 

FoK'ruNB— chance, hazard, accident, luck ; 
success, event ; chance of life, means of 
living, wealth ; estate, possessions ; 
largo estate, great wealth ; futurity, 
destiny, fate, doom, lot. 8e€ Chance, 
Misfortune, Riches, Destiny. 

Poster— feed, noui-ish, support, bring up ; 
cherish, harbor, indulge, encourage. 
8f.e Breed, Encourage, Harbor, Nourish. 

Found— lay the basis, set, settle, place, 
establish, fix ; institute, begin, originate ; 
rest, ground ; build, construct, rear, 
erect. See Bottle, Fix, B^n, Build. 

Fountain— /S6« Spring. 

Framk— <$'<'« Make. 

Fraud— A>« Cheat, Deceitful. 

Frkh — disengage, disentangle, rid, strip, 
clear; set at liberty, liberate, enfran- 
chise, emancipate, rescue, release, re- 
lieve, manumit, loose, save, preserve, 
deliver, exempt. See Clear, Hedeem, 
Liberty, being deprived of. 

Frkb — being at liberty, unconstrained, 
unrestrained, nnconfincd, permitted, 
allowed; open, candid, fi-onk, ingenu- 
ous, unreserved; liberal, generous, 
bountiful, munificent, not parsimonious ; 
gratuitous ; familiar, easy ; clear, ex- 
empt, guiltless, innocent. See Open, 
Clear, Generous, B«ady. 

FkeriX)M — liberty, independence, unre- 
straint ; exemption, privilege, immunity, 
franchise; frankness, boldness; famil- 
iarity; license, improper familiarity; 
liberation, emancipation, release, en- 
franchisement. See Privilege, Liberty, 
being deprived ofy Familiarity. 

Frkioht — cargo, burden, load, lading, 
transi)ortation of goods; ship^s hire. 
See Burden, Ship. 

Fretful — ill-humored, peevish, testy, 
easily irritated, splenetic, angry, petu- 
lent, captious. See Cross, Angry, Com- 
plaining, always. 

Fright — frighten, terrify, scare, alarm, 
daunt, dismay, intimidate; dishearten, 
discourage, deter. See Fear, Terrify, 
Dread. 

FrolK) — ^wild prank, flight of levity, or 
gayety and mirth, game, jest^ joke, gam- 
bol, fun. See Jest, Spore, Whim. 



FRUTTPUli — fertile, prolific, pregnant, fe- 
cund, generating, productive, abundant, 
plentiful, plenteous. See Abounding, 
Breed. 

FlTRY—See Madness. 

Gain— get, win, earn, realize, obtain, ac- 
quire, procure, receive; reach, attain 
to, arrive at ;— gain, prt^t, interest, ad- 
vantage, emolument, lucre, benefit. See 
Prosper, Profitable, Benefit. 

Gainsay — oontradict, oppose, deny, forbid, 
controvert, dispute. See Forbid, Ob- 
ject. 

GAUj—See Anger, Spite. 

Gap— oi>ening, breach, break; avenue, 
passage, way; chasm, aperture, cleft, 
hiatus; defect, flaw. See Opening, 
Way. 

GATnEBf—See Calling together^ Collec- 
tion, Council. 

Gay — merry, airy, jovial, sportive, frolic- 
some ; fine, showy, fashionable, stylish, 
gallant; dissipated, profligate. See 
Merry, Showy. 

GissmuLTK—See Breed. 

Generous — well-bom, noble, honorable, 
magnanimous; liberal, benign, benefi- 
cent, bountiful, bounteous, munificent, 
free to give ; strong, full of spirit ; full, 
overflowing, abundant ; overmuch^ pro- 
fuse, prodigal, extravagant. See Free, 
Abounding, Strong, Full, Bounty. 

Genteel — polite, well-bred, eaey and 
graceful, gentlemanly, gentleman-like, 
urbane, courteous, polished, rained, 
el^ant. See Polite. 

GVJJTIM—See Calm, Soh, Kind. 

Genuine — ^native, real, authentic, natural, 
true, pure, not spurious ; unadulterated, 
unalloyed, unsophisticated, unpolluted, 
pure, unmixed, uncontaminated. See 
Actual, Intrinsic, Sincere. 

Genuine, not — spurious, unreal, untrue, 
supposititious, sophisticated, contam- 
inated, polluted, vitiated, corrupted, 
adulterated, adulterine. See Forged, 
Spurious, Bastard, Vain. 

Ghastly — ^like a ghost, pale, dismal, 
death-like, cadaverous, wan, grim, 
frightful, hideous, appalling, horrible, 
shocking. See Feariul, Formidable, 
Hideous. 

GHOGrr — specter, apparition, phantom, 
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▼idon, hobgoblin, faiiy, fay, elf, demon, 
evU. spirit, devil. See Appearance, 
Viaion. 
GiAST^See Great. 

GiBB — reproach, sneer, deride, taunt, 
scoff, rail at, flout, fleer, jeer. See R&- 
inroach, Abuse, Jest, Laugh at. 
Gift — donation, donative, benefaction, 
present, gratuity ; reward, bribe ; power, 
faculty, talent, endowment; by will^ 
lega<7, bequest; devise. See Beward, 
Power. 
QDX«ixn—See Bore. 
Giro — See Surround, Tie. 
Give — bestow, confer, impart, communi- 
cate, present, grant, allow, transmit, 
deliver; afford, supply, furnish; pro- 
duce, show, exhibit ; render, pronounce, 
3rield, resign ; back restore, return. See 
Grant, Allow, Give up^ Offer. 
QiVB i^p— deliver, consigrn, cease, leave, 
resign, quit, yield, surrender, relinquish, 
cede, concede, abandon, addict, devote ; 
renounce, abdicate, forego; forsake, de- 
sert. See Leave, Abandon, Lay. 
Glad— gratified, happy, pleased, de- 
lighted, rejoiced, exhilarated ; cheerful, 
joyous, joyful, exhilarating, exciting 
joy. See Happy, Merry, Lively. 
Gladden — make glad, cheer, please, grat- 
ify, exhilarate, delight, rejoice. See 
Cheer, Bejoice. 
Glance — glimpse, quick view, short tran- 
sitory look, peep. See Look. 
Gleam — shoot of light, glimmer, beam, 
ray; brightness, splendor. See Beam, 
Blaze, View, Shine. 
QuDEi—See Pall. 

Gloom— obscurity, partial or total dark- 
ness, thick shade, cloudiness, heaviness, 
dullness, melancholy, sadness, aspect of 
sorrow, sullenness. See Darkness, 
Dull, Lonely. 
QiUORY—See Honor. 

Gix>ss — make smooth and shining, var- 
nish, cover ; palliate, cover with excuse, 
extenuate, lessen. See Oloak, Lessen. 
Qtixm—See Warm, Hot. 
Gnaw— A^etf Eat. 

Go— move, pass, flow, walk, travel, jour- 
ney, depart; tfp, ascend, mount, rise; 
forwards advance, proceed, forward, 
promote; before^ precede, prevent, an- 
ticipate; beyond^ transgress, exceed, 



surpass, excel, transcend ; back, recede, 
return, retreat,\witlidraw, retire, retro- 
grade, retrocedeii: in or on, invade, en- 
croach, intrench; See Move, Ramble, 
Wander, Anticipate, Proceeding, In- 
trude. '^ 
Goad — See Stir. v 
Godlike — resembling 6od, divine, super- 
human ; heavenly, celestial. See Heav- 
enly. 
Godly— holy, sanctified, fighteous, pious, 
religious, devout, sancti^nious. 8«9 
Spiritual, Heavenly, Holjyiveligion. 
Going before — preoeding/foregolng, an- 
tecedent, previous, ./anterior, prior, 
former. See Intro^ctory, Priority. 
GKX>D — benefit, interest, advantage, emol- 
ument, profit ;y^elfaro, prosperity ;"vir- 
tue, righte<M]ines8. See Interest, Ben- 
efit, Kindn^, Bounty. 
GKX>DS— m^ables, effects, chattels, fnmi 
ture, p^sonal estate ; wares, merchan 
dise.'/commodities, stock. See Stock, 
Me^^Chandise, Property. 
GORB— -S^e Blood. 
Govern— ii^ftf Master. 
Government— direction, r^ulation, rule, 
control, satrapy, jurisdiction, restraint, 
.'management, power, dominion, sover- 
; eignty; administration, constitution, 
ministry ; empire, kingdom, state ; ex- 
ecutive power. See Dominion, King- 
dom. 
Grace — See Mercy, Kindness, Becoming, 

Beautify. 
Grand — great, illustrious, splendid, mag- 
nificent, noble, dignified, elevated, sub- 
lime, lofty, exalted, majestic, magiste- 
rial, stately, pompous, august. See 
Majestic, Great, High, Showy. 
Grant — admit, allow, yield, concede; 
give, bestow, confer ; permit ; transfer, 
convey. See Give, Allow, Suffer. 
Grateful — ^thankful, impressed, mind- 
ful; agreeable, pleasing, acceptable, 
gratifying, pleasant, welcome; deli- 
cious. See Agreeable. 
Gratitudb — thankfulness, gratefulness ; 
thanks, acknowledgments. See Pleas- 
ure. 
Grave— low, depressed; solemn; sober, 
serious, sedate; plain, not gay, not 
showy ; important, momentous, weighty. 
See Low, Sober, Severe, Important. 
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C'AK.vr — See Crrand, Large. ' 

GiiKVr.vK„-»<— 0/ fize, inajniitmlc : btilk; 
i-«ri:r.!nH:e : of mind, mufnianiuiity ; 
of rank, ir.aji;sty; of number^ major- 
ity: of show or siate^ inagiiificcnce, 
prnndour. See Bigness, Size, Fatneas, 
Lr;r?e. 

GiiK.\ T or GnrATKR, fnoA'tf— magnify, en- 
\:\xv': auiplify, ncaggernte. augment, 
nggrandize: extol, exalt, elevate. See 
Liirger, make^ Praise, Heighten. 

Orkkihnkss — keenness of appetite, raven- 
oiisneHs, glnttony, voracity, voracious- 
ntaa, ra|»;u;ity, rapacioutinesH ; anient 
desire, nviility, cageriieiiH. See Eager- 
nchs, Uapacious, Eat. 

Qkii:k — Borrow, retcret, lamentation, weep- 
ing;. UiOitniiii$7, alTliction, pain. See 
Poiii, ReiHMitancc. 

Ghikvk — iiiourn, bewail. Uomoan. lament, 
ctjnjplaiu, wct-p, surniw. cry; afllict, 
wound. Inirt, njovr, conirrn, dlstn'ss, 
trouhU*. iH'ri»lc'x, vex. disciuiet; ff/T, 
dcplor*'. hi'WJlil, lHiliio:'.M. «;tc. ; with 
unotiur. «()mloU\ syniputldzt*. See 
Mourn. Compltiin, Hurt. Kntanule. 

GlU)SH — tliiok, bulky; U\\. <*(irpnlpnt; 
coarr««. rude, ruu^h : ind«:lu-;ito, mean, 
vulgar, iji pure, unrcHiu-d, iiuluccnt, ob- 
scene, improper, inappropiiatp, nn- 
BC'cndy, unlKJComing. shau.ffnl : larj(o. 
onorniouf*, Rreat : defiw> : mmtteninut'd ; 
stupid, dull: wh(*lo, cfitire. >4)ct} Thick, 
Common, Mean, Fatness. 

Giiow — See Sprlnj;. 

Gl'.\H.\vri:K — See. AuKwerable for. 

GUAttD — /S\<* Sicurity, Keep. 

Ouhx^;— .SV/' Thhik. 

GuiDF — See Lead, Instruct. 

GuiLF — See Cheat, 

HABrr — See Dress, Custom. 

HAATMKis — See Beat. 

llAXbSO.MK — elegant, nice, beautiful. See 
Beautiful. Nice. 

Haiti'N — SV^ Chnnce. 

Hai»1'LM>;s— !>e:itilude. felicity, bliss, bless- 
edness; wtirj.re. propp^rity, succchs. 
See Prosper. 

Happy — '^ce Glad, Fortunate. 

H.VRB01'. — haven, port, bay, inlet; asylum, 
shelter, lodging. 

Haiiiwiu — Si letter, secure, secrete, receive, 
lodge; entertain, cherish, foster, in- 
dulge. See Hide, rrotcct, Foster. 

HlBD— <t>'f« Solid. 



HAUT^ENn:!) — mjido hard, indurated, in- 
ured: obdurate, callous, impenetrable, 
obstinate, unfeeling, insensible, impen- 
itent; remorseless. See Insensible, 
Cruel. 

H.vuD-nM\RTKD— cToel, pitiless, merciless, 
unfeeling, inhuman, inexorable, unmer- 
ciful. See Cruel, Unrelenting. 

Harm— 5^« Hurt. 

HAUMI.KS.S— not hurtful or injurious, in« 

nocuous, innoxious, inoffensive, un- 

ofTending: innocent, not guilty ; unhurt, 

' undamaged, unmjurcd. See Stain, 

vithout. 

llMfYva — make haste, haste, expedite, 
8i>eed, dippatch, hurry, press, drive OT 
luge forward, push on, precipitate, ao- 
oelerate. See Quicken. 

IlAs'iT— <inick, speedy, hurried ; eager, 
precipitate, rash, cursory, slight; irri- 
table, irriiscible, passionate. See Quick, 
('arele»s. Fool-hardy, Rashness, Angiy, 
Tuumitums. 

IlATKFi'i. — exciting great dislike, aversion 
or disgust, odious, abominable, detest 
(iblo, execrable ; malignant, malevolent. 
Se*> Malicious. 

Uatuki; — great dislike or aversion, hate, 
enniity, rancor, malevolence, malice, 
abhorrence, detestation, aversion, re- 
pugnance, antipathy, dislike. See En 
mity. Malice, Spite, Envy. 

HAL<»HTV— iS«6 Proud, Commanding. 

Hi'AD— 6V6 Behead, Master. 

nvJiV—See Collection, Crowd. 

ilKAii — listen, hearken, overhear, attend, 
luel, mark, observe, notice, regard, 
obey ; learn, be told. See Mark, Notice. 

Hflmcsay— common talk, rumor, report, 
fame, gossip, mere or idle talk. See 
Talk, Fame. 

IIkautv — from the heart, cordial, sincere, 
wnrui, zealous; sound, strong, healthy. 
See Warm, Affectionate, Zealous. 

Wvwv—See Warm, Hot, Anger. 

Hi<:a\']>:nly— celestial; angelic, angelical, 
spiritual, sublime, divine, supremely 
excellent, superhuman, sui>ematural, 
in fternatural. See Godlike, Godly, 
Holy. 

Hkight of any thing— cxiA^ acme; cli- 
max, bummit, top, point, apex. See 

'iV>p. 
IlKi'MiTKN-— raise higher, lift, raise, ele- 
vate, exalt; advance, improve, amelio- 
rate, increase; aggravate, exasperate. 
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Irritate, inflame, excite. See Greater, 
make^ Lift, Anger. 

Helmet — See Covering. 

Help — See AsaiRt. 

Heretic — schismatic, sectarian, sectary, 
skeptic, infidel, unbeliever, disbeliever, 
pagan, heathen. 

Hero — See Brave. 

HroDEN — See Secret. 

Hide — keep secret, conceal, abscond, dis- 
guise, shelter, secrete, cover, screen, 
dissemble. See Hover, Protect, Bury, 
Cover. 

Hideous — frightful, terrific, ugly, horri- 
ble, horrid, dreadful, shocking, detest- 
able. See Ghastly, Formidable. 

High — ^tall, elevated, alpine, lofty, exalted, 
raised; noble, magnanimous; aspiring, 
proud. See Proud, Grand, Majestic. 

HmDER — stop, interrupt, intercept, ob- 
struct, impede, prevent, oppose, thwart, 
embarrass ; retard, delay. See Oppose, 
Check, Delay, Interrupt, Prevent, Stay. 

HiNDERANCE — ^let, impediment, obstacle, 
obstruction, retarding, delay, opposi- 
tion, difficulty. See Difficulty, Let, 
Obstacle. 

Hint — suggest, intimate, insinuate, refer 
to, allude to, glance at — a hint^ innuen- 
do. See Refer. 

'EsREi—See Pay. 

"EisJXiRY—See Chronicles. 

Hold — See Contain, Keep. 

H0LINE8S — sanctity, sanctitude, pieiy, de- 
votion, devoutness, godliness, righteous- 
ness ; sacredness. See Religion. 

Holy — ^whole, entire, perfect; pure, im- 
maculate ; sanctified, pious, devout, re- 
ligious; hallowed, consecrated, sacred, 
divine. See Whole, Godly, Heavenly, 
Spiritual. 

Honesty — integrity, probity, rectitude, 
uprightness, justice, purity, sincerity, 
veracity, virtue ; equity, fairness, can- 
dor, truth, honor. See Justice, Chaste- 
ness. Truth, Uprightness, Faithful- 
ness, Correct. 

Honor— 5e« Praise. 

Honor — ^revere, respect, reverence, vener- 
ate, dignify, exalt, glorify, render glo- 
rious. See Respect. 

Hope— expectation, wish, desire, anticipa- 
tion ; opinion, belief, trust, dependence, 
reliance, confidence. See Wish, Belief, 
Confidence, 

HoPEiiKSi — without hope, desperate, irre- 



trievable, irremediable, iri'ecoverable, 
lost, gone, abandoned; despairing, de- 
spondent. See Abandoned, Wicked, 
De8i)air. 

Hot— calid, fervid, fervent, ardent, burn- 
ing, feverish, sultry, fiery, piping; ex- 
cited, exasperated, violent, furious, im- 
petuous, passionate, irritable; eager, 
vehement, zealous, animated, brisk, 
keen; acrid, biting, stimulating, pan- 
gent. See Intense, Boil, Heat, Angry, 
Passionate, Warm, Keen. 

House — habitation, residence, dwelling, 
abode, cottage, viUa, cot, hut, hovel, 
cabin, wigwam, shed ; mansion, manse, 
messuage, tenement, edifice, building; 
temple, church, monastery, college, pal- 
ace ; manner of living, the table ; f am 
ily, household, ancestors, lineage, race, 
dynasty, stock, tribe; deliberative or 
legislative body of men. See Building, 
Abode, Race, Stock. 

HUB>— -S'ee Color. 

Humble — near the ground, low; lowly, 
modest, meek, submissive; unpresum- 
ing, unpretending, unassimiing, un- 
aspiring. See Low, Obedient. 

Humdle — make low, humiliate, abase, 
reduce, lower, bring down, debase, de- 
grade, disgrace, deject; crush, break, 
subdue; mortify; make lowly, make 
meek and submissive to the divine will ; 
humble one's self, repent, make con- 
trite. See Abase, Lower, Lessen. 

Humor — moisture, fluid; turn of mind, 
temper, disposition, mood, frame, turn, 
tendency, bent, bias; freak, whim, 
maggot, caprice ; wit, satire, bui'lesque, 
di'oUery, fun, pleasantry, jocularity, 
comicality. See Damp, Disposition, 
Bent. 

Hurt — See Injury, Grieve, Maim. 

Hurt — wound, bruise; detriment, dam- 
age, loss, injury, disadvantage, harm, 
mischief, bane, prejudice, deterioration, 
depravity, depravation, corruption, vitia- 
tion. See Bane, Destruction, Injury. 

HURTt'UL — injurious, mischievous, perni- 
cious, detrimental, prejudicial, baneful, 
pestilential, harmful, destructive, no- 
cent, noxious, noisome, insalubrious, 
unwholesome. See Inimical, Injure, 
Abusive. 

Hypocrisy— simulation, dissimulation ; 
disguise, deceit, insincerity, false ap- 
pearance. See Cheat. 
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IDLK— doing nothing, unemployed, unoc- 
cupied, inactive, leisure, vacant; use- 
less, ineffectual, vain, frivolous, trifling ; 
unprofitable, barren, unfruitful. See 
La^, Vain, Trifling, Barren. 

IGNORAKF — not knowing, uninstructed, 
uninformed, untaught, unenlightened, 
nnloamed, illiterate, unlettered; unac- 
quainted, unapprised. See Barbarous, 
Wise. 

lULr—8ee Bad, Wicked, Sick, Malicious. 

Illness — indisposition, disease, malady, 
distemper, disorder, sickness; wicked- 
ness, iniquity. See Invalid, Sick. 

iLL-TKMPKRKD^sour, morose, crabbed, 
peevish, petulant. See Cross, Fretful. 

lilAoiMAiiY — ideal, fancied, visionary, Uto- 
pian, not real. See FancifuL 

IMTTATR — ape, mimic, mock, personate, 
feign, counterfeit. See Mimic. 

lUMKDiATELY — instantly, presently, di- 
rectly, instanter. 

Immense — ^unlimited, unbounded, immeas- 
urable, infinite, boundless; vast, very 
great, hiige, very large, prodigious, mon- 
strous. See End, wWtovt, Large. 

Immoderate — exceeding just or usual 
bounds, excessive, inordinate, intemper- 
ate, extravagant, unreasonable, egre- 
gious, unrestrained, unboimded, unlim- 
ited. See Immense. 

Impertinent — not pertaining to the mat- 
ter in hand, irrelevant; rude, impu- 
dent, intrusive, meddling, saucy, inso- 
• lent; trifling, foolish. See Bold, Fool- 
ish, Officious, Impudence, Affronting. 

Import — See Mean, Bear. 
MPORTANCB— consequence, weight, mo- 
ment, significance, signiflcancy, avail. 
See Moment. 

IMPORTANT — bearing on or to, weighty, 
momentous, of consequence, significant, 
consequential, material, essential, forci- 
ble, driving. See Grave, Constituent, 
Pressing. 

Importune — request with urgencgr, press, 
urge, tease. See Plague, Force. 

Impress — imprint, stamp, print, mark; 
fix on the mind, inculcate, instil, 
infuse, ingraft, implant, engrave. See 
Mark. 

IMPROVEMENT'— advancement, progress, 
advantage, melioration, amendment, 
reformation, reform ; edification, in- 
struction ; emendation, correction ; 
good use or employment, application. 



See Advancement, Better, Education, 
Civilization. 

Impudence — shamelessness, immodesty, 
indelicacy, indecency ; assurance, effron- 
tery, boldness with contempt of others, 
audacity, hardihood, boldness, confi- 
dence, insolence, impertinence. See 
Audacity, Shameless, Impertinence. 

Inadequate— not equal to, insufficient, 
incompetent, incapable, unable, ineffi- 
cient, unequal, partial, incomplete, de- 
fective. See Equal, Able. 

Inanimate— not having life, lifeless, exan- 
imate, dead. See Flat, Dull, Dead, 
Lifeless. 

TucESHBrSee Bum. 

IscunEi—See Lean. 

Incommode — put to inconvenience, give 
trouble to, molest, trouble, annoy, vex, 
harass, disturb. See Trouble. 

Increase — augmentation, addition, ac- 
cession, growing larger, enlargement, 
extension, aggrandizement, increment ; 
profit, interest; progeny, issue, off- 
spring, produce. See Added, something^ 
Larger, make or grow^ Offspring. 

Incursion — running into; inroad, irnii>- 
tion, invasion, attack ; expedition. See 
Attack, Battle, Bun. 

Indicate— iSee Show. 

iNDO-'i-'ERENT — neutral, careless, heedless, 
r^ardless, unconcerned. See Careless, 
Insensible. 

iNDrvTDUAL — not divided or not to be 
divided, single, one, identical, par- 
ticular, separate, distinct, undivided, 
abstract. See Particular, Same, Sep- 
arate. 

INDUCE — ^bring on, produce, cause; per- 
suade, prevail on, influence, bias ; incite, 
move, instigate, actuate, impel; infer. 
See Invite, Lead, Move, Tempt. 

Infatuation— hallucination, stupefaction. 
See Intoxication, Destiny, Mistake. 

Infection — contamination, taint, pollu- 
tion, poison, vitiation, defilement ; con- 
tagion. See Pest, Plague. 

Inferior — lower, secondary, subordinate, 
subservient. See Servant. 

iNFiDEii — ^unbeliever. See Heretic, 

Influence — ^flowing in, into, or on, x)ower, 
credit, favor; control, direction. See 
Power, Lead. 

Ingenious — skillful, inventive, clever, 
imaginative, witty. See Intellectual, 
Sharp. 
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KORATIATE — inslimate, recommend, con- 
ciliate, propitiate. See Hint, Favor. 
MMiCAli — ^unfriendly, hostile, adverse ; 
hurtful, contrary, opposite, repugnant. 
See Hurtful, Opposite. 

"NIQUITT — unrighteousness, injustice, ne- 
fariousness, sin, crime, wickedness, 
irreligion, profanity, impiety, depravity. 
See Injury, Depravity, Misdeed, Unjust. 
siJURE — hurt, wound; wrong, impair, 
weaken, damage, make worse, deterio- 
rate, diminish, lessen ; tarnish, slander, 
violate; grieve; the form^ disfigure, 
deform, deface. See Disfigure, Maim, 
Hurt, Abuse, Offend, Worse, make. 
KJURY — wrong, damage, loss, hurt, harm, 
mischief, detriment, outrage, deteriora- 
tion, injustice, evil, ill, unfairness, in- 
iquity; insult, affront. See Hurt, In- 
iquity, Affront, Violation. 
NSENSmajTY — want of sensibility, unf eel- 
ingness, apathy, indifference, insuscept- 
ibility, torpidity, coldness, callousness, 
unconcern, disregard, dullness, stupid- 
ity, torpor. See Feeling, Dryness. 

[NSENSTBLE — ^that can not be felt or per- 
ceived, imperceptible, insensate, apa- 
thetic, insusceptible, torpid, stupid, 
dull, foolish; indifferent, unconcerned, 
regardless. See Hardened, Foolish, 
DuU. 

Instruct — teach, inform the mind, edify, 
educate; direct, enjoin, persuade, ad- 
monish, command, inform, advise, give 
notice to. See Guide, Show, Education, 
Authority, give. Enlighten, Build. 

Instrument — tool; dupe, gudgeon. 

Insurrection — rising against civil or 
political authority, sedition, rebellion, 
revolt, rising, commotion, mutiny. See 
Tumult 

Intellectual — mental, talented, gifted, 
clever, inventive, imaginative, ideaL 
See Ingenious, Spiritual, Mind. 

Intense — strained, stretched ; very close, 
raised to a high d^ree, violent, vehe- 
ment; very severe or keen, extreme; 
ardent, fervent. See Hot, Zealous, 
Warm. 

Intention — stretching or bending of the 
mind toward an object, close application, 
earnestness; design, purpose, purport, 
import, meaning, intent, intendment, 
view, aim, drift, end, object, scope. 
See Aim, End, Design, Mean, Mean- 
ing. 



Intercede— plead in favor ot Sm Act 
between. 

Interchange — mutual change, exchange, 
commutation, permutation, barter, reci- 
procity. See Change, Communion,Trade. 

INTKREST— concern, regard, advantage, 
good benefit ; influence ; share, portion, 
part, participation; premiiun for the 
use of money. See Belate, Benefit, 
Care, Good, Part. 

Interpret— /$?«« Explain. 

iNTEimuPT — break in upon, stop, hinder, 
disturb; interfere; divide, separate, 
break continuity, rescind, disjoin, dis- 
connect. See Hinder, Prevent, Act be- 
tween, Separate, Order, put out of. 

Interview — mutual view or sight, meet- 
ing, conference, communication, oral 
discussion, consultation, convention, 
parley. See Calling together, Speech. 

Intimacy — dose familiarity or friendsJUp, 
fellowship, acquaintance, familiarity. 
See Acquaintance, Familiarity. 

iNTOinCATiON — drunkenness, inebriety, 
ebriety, inebriation, tipsiness; infatua- 
tion. See Drunk, Infatuation. 

Intricacy — perplexity, complexity, per- 
plexedness, complication, involution, 
entanglement, confusion; maze, lal^- 
rinth, meander. See Confused. 

Intricate^— entangled, involved, intwined, 
complicated, perplexed, complex. See 
Confused, Entangle. 

Intrigue— ^g« Plot. 

Intrinsic — intrinsical, inward, internal, 
innate, true, genuine, real, essential, 

. inherent. See Genuine, Constituent. 

Introduce — ^lead or bring in, usher in, 
present, prepare ; begin, open to notice ; 
preface, premise. See Begin, Preface. 

Introductory — serving to introduce, 
preparatory, initiatory, preliminary, 
prefatory, proemial, prelusive, prelusory, 
previous, antecedent, prefixed. See 
(Joing before, Preface. 

Intrude — ^thrust one^s self in, obtrude, 
come, go in or enter uninvited or un- 
weloomed; unlawfully, encroach, in- 
fringe, invade, intrench. See Go. 

INVAIJD — weak, feeble, of no force, weight, 
or cogency, infirm, debilitated, sick, 
unwell, ill, indisposed ; in law, having 
no force, effect, or efficapy, null, void :— 
Invalid, a person weak and infirm, 
sickly, or indisposed, valetadinarian. 
See Illness, Sick, Weak. 
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Invent — come on by making, find out by 
making, devise, contrive; fabricate, 
forge, feign; discover. See Contrive, 
Discover, Find out^ Lie. 

INVKST — clothe, dress, array, adorn; 
clothe with office or authority, endow, 
endue, authorize; inclose, surround, 
besiege. See Beaiitify, Authority, give^ 
Endow, Compass, Surround. 

Invidious— looking on with an evil eye, 
envious, malignant, spiteful, rancorous, 
likely to incur ill-will or hatred, or pro- 
voke envy, offensive, provoking, irritat- 
ing. See Malicious, Affronting. 

INVITR — bid, call, ask, summon; allure, 
draw to, attract, tempt to come. See 
Ask, Bid, Call, Induce. 

INW'ARD— iStftf Intrinsic. 

I8KUK — passing or flowing out, egress, out- 
let; sending out; event, consequence, 
effect, result, end, upshot; progeny, 
child or children. See Effect, End, 
Children, 0ff8i)ring. 

I88UII>— pass or flow out, emanate, spring, 
result, proceed, arise, emerge, flow, go 
out, rush out. 

Jbalocsy — suspicion, fear, apprehension, 
caution, vigilance; rivalry, envy; indig- 
nation. See Fear. 

JRHT — gil>e, jeer, sneer, scoff, mock, taunt ; 
joke, fun, trick, game, sport, ridicule, 
laughter, laughing-stock, sportiveness, 
facetiousness, jocularity. See Frolic, 
Sport, Mirth, Gibe. 

JlNGiiK — clink, ring, rattle, jangle, clang ; 
crackle, decrepitate. See Sound. 

JOCULAK — jocose, waggish, merry, given 
to jesting, facetious; sportive, not se- 
rious. See Merry, Lively. 

Joxs—See Tie. 

Joint, out ©/—disjointed, dislocated, dis- 
membered, disunited ; uncoimected, in- 
coherent. 

Journey — See Excursion. 

Jovial — See Merry. 

Joy, to profess — congratulate, gratulate, 
felicitate; greet, compliment. See 
Rejoice. 

Joy, excessive — ecstacy, rapture, trans- 
port, exultation. See Pleasure. 

Judge — See Decider. 

JUDOAIENT — discernment, penetration, dis- 
crimination, sagacity, intelligence, dis- 
cretion, prudence; determination, de- 
cision, sentence, award, adjudication; 



opinion, notion. See Decree, Sense, 
Sharpness, Thought, Understanding, 
Rule. 

3V!SH—S€e Right, Reasonable. 

Justice — law, legality, right; equity, im- 
partiality; retribution; honesty, integ- 
rity. See Honesty, Correct, Unjust, 
Law. 

Keen— eager, vehement; sharp, severe, 
piercing, penetrating; bitter, acrimo- 
nious. See Severe, Sharp, Eagerness. 

Keep— hold, detain, retain, possess, occa 
py, reserve; preserve, save; protect, 
defend, guard; sustain, maintain, 
board, support ; tend, have the care of, 
feed, pasture; practice, do, perform, 
observe, fulfill, obey; back^ reaearve^ 
retain, withhold ; in, conceal, restrain, 
caih ; from, abstain, refrain, restrain ; 
forbear, desist ; up, maintain, continue, 
hinder from ceasing. See Do, Occupy, 
Maintain, Leave, Abstain, Delay. 

Kill— deprive of life, murder, assassinate, 
slay, massacre, put to death, slaughter, 
butcher, destroy. See Destruction, Be- 
head, Waste. 

Kin — relation by birth, consanguinity, re- 
lation by marriage, affinity; relatives, 
kindred; kinsman, relation, relative. 
See Relationship. 

Kind — species, sort, class, genus; order, 
set, rank. See Sort, Character, Order. 

Kind— mild, tender, bland, indulgent; 
clement, gentle, compassionate, meek, 
benign, benignant, generous, benevolent, 
g<jo<i; courteous, civil, civilized, oblig- 
ing, complaisant, affable; gracious, 
lenient, humane. See Affectionate, 
Loving, Merciful, Obliging, Soft. 

KiNDNUss — good- will, benevolence, benefi- 
cence, benignity, tenderness, humaTiity; 
generosity, liberality, goodness; cour- 
tesj', politeness, urbanity, civility, com- 
plaisance, affability, favor. See Boun- 
ty, Charity, Affection, Mercy, Favor. 

King — See Majestic, Prince. 

Kingdom — realm, state, territory, country ; 
empire ; nation, inhabitants or popular 
tion ; in natural history, division ; 
region, tract; reign of the Messiah, 
heaven ; government, rule, sovereignty, 
supreme administration. See (Govern- 
ment, Dominion, Country. 

Kiss — touch with the lips, salute, embrace, 
touch gently, caress. See Embrace. 
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Ksrr—See Tie. 

Kson^—See Tie. 

Know— -S«e Understand, Wise. 

Knowi^kdgb— learning, erudition, letters, 
science; wisdom, skill; acquaintance, 
notice; information; of all things^ 
onmiscience. See Learning, Foresight. 

JjABon—See Work. 

Lament— /Se« G-rieve. 

LANOUA6I}— human speech, tongue, speech; 
dialect, idiom ; solecism ; phraseology, 
diction, expression. See Speech. 

Larger— big, great, huge, of great size, 
spacious, wide, roomy, capacious, erten- 
sive, comprehensive, copious, ample, 
abundant, plentiful, diffusive, broad, 
extended, liberal. See Big, Immense, 
Abounding, Boomy, Great, Size. 

Larger, maJb^-Hmagnii^, augment, en- 
large, increase, aggrandize, extend. See 
Great, mokey Increase. 

Lasting— continuing, enduring, remain- 
ing; durable, permanent, diutumal; 
inveterate. See Abide, Stay. 

Laugh at — ^ridicule, banter, rally, deride, 
mock, fleer, grin, leer, scoff, gibe, jeer. 
See Gibe, Scoff, Reproach. 

Laughable— exciting laughter or merri- 
ment, risible, ludicrous, ridiculous, 
comic, comical, sportive, odd, droll, 
burlesque, mirthfuL See Jocular, 
Amusing, Odd, Ridicule. 

liAYiSH — prodigal, wasteful, wanton, pro- 
fuse, extravagant. See Waste, Spend, 
Extravagance, Expense. 

liAW — See Decree, Order, Command, 
Justice. 

Lay hold of— grasp, catch, snatch, seize^ 
gripe, fasten on, clutch; open^ open, 
make bare, uncover, show, expose, re- 
veal; spread out, dilate, expand, ex- 
tend; dowriy deposit, resign, give up, 
quit, relinquish, surrender, offer, ad- 
vance; npy hoard, store, treasure, 
reposit, provide, previously; ow<, ex- 
pend, plan, dispose in order, exert; to, 
charge upon, impute, set to the account 
of, attribute. See Seize, Swell, Place, 
Catching, Show, Spread, Give, Couut, 
Reckon, Accuse. 

Lazt — sluggish, indolent, slothful, idle, 
listless, inert, inactive, supine; slow. 
See Careless, Idle, Slow, Dull. 

Lead — guide, conduct, direct ; away, ab- 
duce, draw, entice, allure, attract, decoy. 



seduce; induce, persuade, prevail on, 
influence, bias, incline. See Induce, 
Guide, Tempt, Lean. 

League— confederate, alliance, national 
compact, covenant, truce, combinatiofi, 
coalition, union. See Alliance, Com- 
bine. Band. 

liEAN^wanting flesh, meager, not fat, 
thin, attenuated, wasted, emaciated; 
not rich, destitute, bare, barren, jejune. 
See Bare, Thin. 

Lean — incline, propend, tend toward, 
bend. See Bend. 

IXAJXS—See Scholar, Hear. 

Learning— erudition, letters, science, lit- 
erature, acquired knowledge, art See 
Knowledge. 

Leave — See Remains. 

Leave — ^permission, allowance, license, 
liberty, consent, approval, assent; a 
taking, farewell, valediction, adieu, 
parting. See Approbation, Let. 

Leave — withdraw, depart from, quit ; for- 
sake, desert, abandon, relinquish; be- 
queath, give by will ; qff', desist, with- 
hold, discontinue, refrain, forbear, hold, 
cease, stop ; out, omit, pass by, neglect. 
See Abandon, Give up. Ceasing, Keep, 
Abstain. 

Lessen — make less, diminish, reduce, de- 
crease, abate, liquidate; palliate, exten- 
uate; in value or worth, depreciate^ 
undervalue, derogate, deteriorate, dis- 
parage, detract, decry, traduce, degrade, 
lower; become less, abate, decrease, 
diminish, shrink ; subside. See Lower, 
Gloss, Humble, Slacken, Allay. 

Let — See Hinderance. 

Let— permit, suffer, allow, give leave or 
power; lease, demise; retard, hinder, 
impede. See Allow, Leave, Hinder- 
ance. 

Lewd— /966 Lust, Loose. 

LraERTY, being deprived o/— restraint, 
confinement, imprisonment, incarcera- 
tion, captivity, bondage, thralldom, 
slavery, servitude, enslavement. See 
Custody, Privilege, Freedom, Confine. 

Lie or Lean — See Lean. 

Lie — falsehood, untruth, mendacity, fab- 
rication, fiction, fib, invention. See 
Falsehood. 

Life— vitality, liveliness, sprightlineaa, 
vivacity, vivaciousness, animation, spir* 
it. See Lightness of manner. Spirit, 
Warmth, Animate. 
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LiVRLRKS— deprived of life, dead, destitute 
of life, inanimate, exanimate; heavy, 
dull, inactive, vapid; torpid. See 
Dead, Dull, Inanimate, Flat. 

IlFT— elevate, raise, erect, exalt, elate. 
See Heighten. 

LiOHT—zSTetf Enlighten. 

Lightness of manner— levity, giddiness, 
gayety, unsteadiness, inconstancy, 
changeableness, mutability, vanity, 
freak, flightiness, volatility, buoyancy, 
elasticity, animation, vivacity, vivacious- 
ness ; wantonness, lewdness, unchastity. 
See Life, Whim, Changeable, Loose. 

LiKB — alike, identical, equal, similar, uni- 
form, resembling ; probable, likely. See 
Equal, Same. 

LxKKNESB— resemblance, similarity, form, 
external appearance ; similitude, simile ; 
representation, copy, counterpart; im- 
age, picture, efflgy, statue. See Com- 
parison, Efflgy, Example, Appearance. 

Limit— /9m Bound. 

LUOTKD— bounded, finite, terminable, de- 
terminate, circumscribed, restrained, 
confined, restricted; qualified, narrow. 
See Definite, Narrow, Bound. 

ISKftf^See Mark. 

LiNKiNO together— connection^ concatena- 
tion, succession, consecution, chain, 
train, series. See Follow, Chain. 

iJsncN — See Hear. 

LiVRLiiJOOD — means of living, support of 
life, living, subsistence, maintenance, 
sustenance, sostentation, support. See 
Food, Living. 

LiVELT — brisk, vigorous, vivacious, ani- 
mated, spirited, sprightly, sportive, 
blithe, merry, cheerful, mirthful, jocund, 
gay, airy; humorous, facetious, witty, 
jocular, jocose ; strong, energetic. See 
Active, Gay, Merry, Jocular, Quick, 
Spirit. 

LiviNO, ecclesiastical— ^ne&Ge^ vicarage, 
parsonage, rectory ; incumbency ; pre- 
ferment, endowment. See Livelihood. 

LiviNo in the same age with another — 
coeval, of the some age, of equal age, 
coetaneous ; at the same time^ contem- 
I)orary or cotemporary, contempora- 
neous, coexistent. See Time. 

LoAit—Sce Burden. 

jjovrY—See High, Great. 

LomcR — ^linger, move slowly or idly, lag, 
stay behind, delay, be dilatory, spend 
timp idly, saunter. See Delay. 



Lonely — solitary, retired, sequestered, 
secluded, ascetic, lone, lonesome, unfre- 
quented, deserted, dull, gloomy. See 
Dull, Alone, Desolate. 

Look — See Appearance. 

Look — see, behold, view, eye, glance, 
peep, observe; appear, seem; .face, 
front ; c^fter^ attend, tend, take care of ; 
for^ expect, seek, search ; intOy inspect, 
observe, examine, consider ; on, regard, 
esteem, consider, view, conceive of, 
think, be a mere spectator. See Glance, 
Appear, Search, Care. 

IxX)KKR-ON — beholder, spectator, observer. 

Loose — ^unbound, untied, nnsewed; not 
tight or (dose, not dense or compiwt; 
not concise, lax, not precise or exact, 
vague, indeterminate, remiss; uncon- 
nected, rambling; dissolute, satnma- 
lian,wanton, lew€, lustful, unrestrained, 
unchaste, licentious, lax. See Aban- 
doned, Lust, Careless, Lightness. 

IjOP—See Cut qf. Maim. 

Lord — See Master. 

LORD^S Supper— communion, sacrament, 
eucharist. 

Loss— damage, detriment. See Injury, 
Hurt. 

JjCfT—See Chance, Clergy, 

Loud— having a great sound, high-sound- 
ing, altisonant, obstreperous, streper- 
ous, noisy, clamorous, vociferous, vehe- 
ment, turbulent, tumultuous, bluster- 
ing; emphatical, impressive. See Tu- 
multuous, Noise. 

lJQ\Kr-~See Aifection. 

Love, inclined to — amorous, fond, doting, 
loving; in love^ enamored, smitten; 
relating to^ amatory, amatorial, amato 
rious. See Loving. 

Lover— one who loves, wooer, sweetheart, 
suitor, beau, swain ; amateur. 

LoviNO — enamored, amorous ; fond, affec- 
tionate, attached. See Affectionate, 
Kind. 

Low — not high, humble ; deep ; dejected, 
depressed; mean, abject, grovelling, 
base, dishonorable; feeble, weak, ex- 
hausted; moderate; plain, simple, as 
diet. See Humble, Grave. Weak, Flat, 
Faint. 

Lower— cause to descend, let down, take 
or bring down, reduce, humble, dis- 
grace, humiliate, degrade, debase, abase, 
depress. See Humble, Abase, Lessen, 
Damp. 
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LOWLINBBB— freedom from pride, humility, 
humbleness, self-abasement, modesty, 
nnworthinesa, penitence, submission, 
submissivenesss. See Humble. 

LOWNESS of spiriU — dejection, depres- 
sion, despondency, melancholy, hypo- 
chondria, low-spiritedness ; in rank or 
staUy humiliation, d^n^adation, debase- 
ment, abasement, reduction. See De- 
spair, Disgrace. 

Luck — See Ohance. 

Ddckt— fortunate, successful, prosperous, 
favorable. See Fortunate. 

"LiJBSb—See Tempt, Induce, Entangle. 

Lnsr— longing desire, desire, passion, con- 
cupiscence, lusting, carnal appetite, un- 
lawful desire, lasciyiousness, salacions- 
ness, salacity, lecherousness, lechery, 
lubricity, incontinence, incontinenoy, 
nnchastity, evil propensity, depraved 
affections and desires. See Desire, 
Loose. 

LUffTY — fat, corpulent, stoat, robust, vig- 
orous, healthfo], able of body; buUy, 
large. See Fatness, Strong. 

LnzuRT — free or extravagant indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table, voluptu- 
ousness, sensuality; epicurism, sensual 
enjoyments; dainty, delicious food or 
drink; any thing delightful to the 
senses. See Glat, Drunk, Pleasure, 
Feast. 

MiACHiNB — /S'^^' Instrument. 

Mad— See Foolish. 

MADNR89— disorder of the intellect or rea- 
son, distraction, derangement, insanity, 
insaneness, lunaty, delirium, mania, 
phrenzy or frenzy, franticness, mental 
aberration; extreme folly, headstrong 
passion and rashness ; wildness of pas- 
sion, rage, fury. See Folly, Possession, 
Hage. 

Maim— deprive of the use of a limb, lame, 
cripple, mangle, mutilate, injure, hurt. 
See Mangle, Cat QjTi Injure, Hurt. 

Maintain — assert, vindicate. See Keep, 
Support. 

Majrktic — august, stately, dignified, mag- 
nificent, grand, splendid, pompous, ele- 
vated, lofty ; princely, royal, regal, 
-kingly, noUe; magistral. See Grand, 
High, Great. 

Makr— constrain, compel ; form, fashion, 
mold, contrive, cause to exist, produce, 

' create, compose, constitute, constnict, 



establish; do, perform, execute, effect, 
cause ; raise, gain, collect ; over^ trans- 
fer, convey, assign, alienate ; out, learn, 
discover, obtain, prove, evince, find or 
supply. See Force, Form, Contrive, Do. 

Maucb— extreme enmity, rancor, malevo- 
lence, malignity, midignancy, grudge, 
spite, pique, ill-Mrill. See Enmity, Ha- 
tred, Envy, Spite. 

Malicious — harboring ill-will or enmity, 
malevolent, malignant, malign, evil- 
minded, evil, wicked, fiendish, fiend-like, 
diabolical, infernal, hellish, stygian, 
devilish, spiteful. See Hateful, Invidi- 
ous, Wicked. 

Mangle — ^lacerate, tear, rend, mutilate, 
maim. See Maim, Worry. 

Manner — See Appearance, System, Way. 

Manners — morals, habits; behavior. Sm 
Custom, Behavior, Civility. 

Many — manifold, multiform, several, di- 
vers, sundry, various, numerous. 

Margin— /S'«e Brink, Edge. 

Mark — line, incision, impression, print, 
stamp ; note, sign, symptom, indication, 
token ; trace, vestige, footstep, foot- 
print, track ; of disgrace^ brand, stig- 
ma, badge. See Character, Emblem. 

Mark — draw a visible line, stamp, impress, 
print, imprint; note, notice, observe, 
remark ; heed, attend, regard. See Im- 
press, Hear, Denote. 

Market— 6'^ Trade. 

Marriage — matrimony, wedlock ; nup- 
tials, wedding ; relating to^ connubial, 
conjugal, matrimonial, nuptial, hyme- 
neal, hjrmenean. See Espoused, Bela- 
tionship. 

Martial— warlike, military, soldier-like, 
brave, given to war ; suited to battle. 

Mask— /See Cloak. 

Mass— iS'ee Medley. 

Master — possessor, proprietor, owner ; 
ruler, director, governor, head, chief, 
principal, superior, controller, lord; 
teacher, tutor, instructor, preceptor, 
professor. See Chief, Scholar. 

Maxim — See Aphorism. 

Maze-— /4?ee Intricacy. 

Mean— wanting dignity, low, vulgar, low 
minded, base, spiritless, contemptible, 
despicable ; of little value, humble, poor ; 
sordid, miserly, penurious, niggardly. 
See Low, Gross, Contemptible, Poor, 
Saving, Sneaking, Miserly, Soiiy. 

Mean — ^have in mind or view, intend. 
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pnrpose, design, contemplate; signify, 
Indicate, express, imply, import, denote. 
See Design, Denote, Betoken. 

Mbanimg — signification, significance, im- 
^ port, sense, intendment, intention, ten- 
dency, aim, purpose, See Intention, 
Aim, Sense. 

Mbaks, instrument of Meeting any 
purpose — income, revenue, resoorces, 
substance, estate; organ; thcU offer ^ 
expedient, alternative, resource, me- 
dium; moyen. Se€ Choice, Medium, 
Way. 

liAClfAmo — artisan, artist, artificer, oper- 
ative, workman, journeyman. 

Mrditatr— i9«0 Think. 

AlKDiUM — middle, mean ; mediocrity, mod- 
erateness, moderation, temperatenesa, 
temperance. See Way, Means, Mildness. 

Mkdlry— mingled and confused mass, 
mixture, confusion, mass, hotchiHjtch, 
hetorogeneousness, diversity, variety, 
miscellany. 

Mkrt— fit, prepared, suitable, proper, 
qualified, convenient, adapted. See Fit. 

Mkkt — come together, come face to face, 
confront, encounter, come in contact, 
join ; come to, find, light on, receive ; 
assemble, congregate, collect, concen- 
trate, group, muster, embody. See Call 
together^ Collection, Crowd, Find. 

MKiiAKCHOLY— i9«« Sad, Doleful. 

Mkmoir — personal history, life, personal 
narrative or chronicle, history, narra- 
tive, narration, chronicle, written ac- 
count, register of facts, recitaL See 
Chronicle, Story, History. 

Mkrcbnary— that may be hired or sold, 
venal, hireling, hired, purchased, sold ; 
greedy of gain, mean, selfish. See Mean. 

Mrhc^hanuish — See Gkxxls, Trade, Buy. 

Mkrcivul — having or exercising mercy, 
clement, compassionate, humane, ten- 
der, lenient, benign, benignant, indul- 
gent, not cruel, pitiful. See MUdness, 
Kind. 

Mercy— i»«« Grace. 

Mbbcy — grace; benevolence, tenderness, 
mildness, pity or compassion, or dem- 
enpy exercised toward offenders ; clem- 
ency, lenity, lenienqr, humanity, be- 
nignity, compassion, pity. See Kind- 
ness, Pity, Mildness. 

HRRRY — gay and noisy, jovial, exhilarated, 
cheerful, mirthful, joyful, sprightly, joy- 
ous, lively, gay, vivadons, blithe, blithe- 



some, jocund, sportive, festive, conviv- 
ial, social, sociable. See Convivial, 
Lively, Olad, Gay, Jocular. Cheerful- 
ness. 

MBliKAOB—verbal or written notice sent, 
errand, mission, commission, embassy, 
dispatch, communication, mandate, or- 
der. See Order, Command. 

Mild— i9«6 Kind, Merciful. 

M1LDNES8 — softness, gentleness, suavity, 
placidity, blandness, tenderness, mercy, 
clemency ; moderateness. See Mer<7, 
Kindness, Peace, Medium. 

MiMio— imitator, buffoon, zany, merry- 
andrew, jester, mountebank, fool. See 
Fool, Blockhead, Coxcomb, Imitate. 

'VLosXi-'See Intellectual, ThoughtfuL 

MiKOLR— i9e« Mix. 

MiNiSTBHr— chief servant, agent, officer, 
official, magistral delegate, embassa- 
dor, envoy, pastor. See Clergynum, 
Servant, Assist. 

Mirth— social merriment, hilarity, noisy 
gayety, jollity, joUiness, joooseness, 
jocularity, jocundity, jocnndness, fes- 
tivity, joviality^ conviviality, sociality, 
sociability ; joy, gladness, cheerfulness. 
See Cheerfulness, Joy, Pleasure, Jest, 
Sport. 

MncARiuAOR— failure, mishap ; ill conduct, 
evil or improper behavior, misbehavior ; 
abortion, untimely birth. See Misdeed, 
Behavior. 

Misdeed— evil deed, wicked action, fault, 
transgression, trespass, offense, misbe- 
havior, crime. See Miscarriage, Fault, 
Iniquity. 

M18KR— extremely covetous person, sordid 
wretch, avaricious fellow, very parsimo- 
nious (sreature, curmudgeon, niggard, 
churl. See Money. 

Misbri^y — ^very covetous, avaricious, sor- 
did, niggardly, narrow, parsimonious, 
mean, churlish, curmudgeonly. See 
Mean, Narrow. 

M18FORTUNB— ill-fortune, ill-luck, advers- 
ity, calamity, disaster, affliction, dis- 
tress, mischance, evil or cross accident, 
mishap, misadventure. See Trouble, 
Fortune. 

Mistake— error, misconception, misunder- 
standing ; slip, hallucination, fault ; ac- 
cident. See Fault, Oversight, Deceive. 

Misuse— ill-use, use ill or improperly, use 
to a bad purpose, wrong, injure ; abuse, 
treat ill. See Abuse. Injure. 
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"Mix— See Medlejr. 

MOB—See Crowd. 

Mock— 'See Laugh at. 

Modest — restrained by a sense of propri- 
ety, not forward or bold, not presump- 
tuous or arrogant, not boastful, bashful, 
diffident, reserved ; not loose, not lewd, 
chaste, pure, vestal, virtuous ; moderate, 
not excessive or extreme, not extrava- 
gant. See Pure, Ohasteness, Shameless, 
Loose. 

Moisr—See Soak. 

MOMENT — seoond, instant ; importance, 
etc. See Loaportanoe, Transitoxy. 

Monet— K»in, stamped metal, gol(}, sUver, 
copper, cash; specie, bank notes or 
bills, finance, exchequer. 

Morals — See Manners. 

Mortal — subject to death, destined to 
die ; deadly, fatal, causing death, bring- 
ing death ; human, terrestrial, earthly, 
mundane; perishable, fleeting, evanes- 
cent. See Deadly, Transitoxy. 

Mount — See Go. 

Mourn— j^ee Grieve. 

Mouth— See Speech. 

UovEr—See Go, Stir. 

Move— impel, carry, convey, draw ; excite, 
affect, touch pathetically, agitate, rouse, 
incite, instigate, prompt, stir, actuate, 
urge, persuade, induce, prevail on. See 
Liduce, Animate, Stir, Shake, Awaken, 
Go. 

Move rounds-revolve^ droumvolve, turn, 
circumgyrate, droulate; wheel, whirl, 
twirl, twist, reeL See Twist, Sucround. 

Much, too— excess, exuberance. See Ex- 
cess, Luxuriance. 

MURDKRr-iS^M Kill. 

UvTVAJi—Ses Return like for like. 

Naked— not covered, bare, nude, unoov- 
erod, unclothed, undressed; unarmed, 
defenseless, open, exposed; plain, evi- 
dent, undisguised. See Bare, Open. 

Name— appellation, ^>pellative, title, de- 
nomination, designation ; reputation, 
repute, character, credit, estimation; 
renown, fame, honor, celebrity, emi- 
nence, praise, distinction; remem- 
brance, memoxy; anthorily, behalf, 
part ; appearance only, sound only, not 
reality. See Fame, Praise. 

Name— call, give name to, denominate, 
entitle, characterize, style, term, desig- 
nate, nominate. See OalL 



Narrow— of little breadth, not wide or 
broad, strait, conflned, limited, con« 
tracted, covetous, not liberal or bounti- 
ful ; close, near, accurate, scrutinizing. 
See Miserly, Limited. 

Natural — implanted by nature, inborn, 
innate, ingenerate, inbred; inherent; 
native, indigenous. See Bom. 

Nausea— sea-sickness, sickness, qualm, 
loathing, disgust, squeamishness. See 
Disgust, Sick. 

War— See Neighborhood, Narrow. 

Nece«8ART— that must be, that can not be 
otherwise, essential, indispensable, re 
quisite, needful, flt; expedient, desira- 
ble; wanted, required; unavoidable. 
See Fit, Constituent. 

Necessity- what must be; irresistible 
power, compulsive force; want, need, 
occasion, requirement, indispensable- 
ness ; extreme indigence, pinching pov- 
erty, pressing need, distress, exigency, 
emergency ; unavoidableness, inevitable- 
ness. See Destiny, Poorness, Want, 
Occasion, Trouble, Obligation. 

JSEBD—See Necessity, 

Needle— i9e0 Sharp. 

Neglect— omission, forbearance to do, 
inadvertence, oversight ; negligence, in- 
attention, carelessness, disregard, re> 
missnesB, indifference, recklessness, 
apathy, unconcern. See Oversight, 
Apatl^. 

NEOLBcrr— omit; forbear to do or use; 
slight, contemn, disregard, not to notice. 
See Despise, Shun. 

Nkiohborhood — a place near, vicinity, 
vicinage, proximity, adjacency. Sfe 
Near, Nigh. 

NERY^—See Strong. 

Net — See Snare. 

News— tidings, recent account, fresh in 
formation, intelligence. 

Nice— soft, delicate, tender, dainty, fine, 
sweet, delicious; accurate, exact, pre- 
cise, methodical, correct, partionlar, 
scrupulous, distinguishing. SeeDaintj, 
Correct, Squeamish, Luxnxy. 

VmH—See Neighborhood. 

NiSHT— i8M Darkness. 

NOBLE— /9m Generous, Great 

NOBiLnr — noblesse, noblemen, nobles, 
aristocracy, oligarchy, barons, patri- 
cians, lords, peers, grandees, optimacy ; 
dignity, grandeur. See Grand, Gre«t> 
ness. Government. 
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Kobe — See Sound, Jingle. 

NousK-^floundf murmur, creak ; cry, outcry, 
clamor^ vociferation. See Otyt Loud. 

NOMKNCLATUKB— list OT Catalogue of 
words, vocabulary^ schedule, etc. See 
Dictionary, Catalogue. 

NOTKi> — set down in writing; observed, 
noticed, notcnions; remarkable, con- 
spicuous, eminent, famous, celebrated, 
distinguished, renowned, illustrious, ex- 
traordinary. See Famous. 

KoncB'-observe, see, regard, attend, 
heed, mind, remark, mention, mark, 
note. See Mark, Perceive, Hear. 

NOURIHH — nurture, cherish, foster, sup- 
port, maintain, encourage; educate, 
instruct. See Support, Foster. 

NoviCB— ^e« Ignorant. 

Numb — benumbed, deprived of sensation, 
torpid, chill, motionless, stupefied. 

Number— <9e0 Oount. 

OBKDiEMV-disposed to obey, submissive, 
obsequious, complaint, humble, tract- 
able, docile, dutiful, respectful. See 
Humble. 

Objbct— oppose, except to, gainsay, deny, 
controvert, dissent. See Oppose, Gain- 
say, Cavil, Aim, Refuse. 

Obligation— duty ; compulsion, force, co- 
ercion, necessity. See Debt, Necessity, 
Force. 

Obuob— obligate, engage, constrain, com- 
pel, bind, do a favor to, favor, scorve, 
assist, please, gratify. See Force, 
Please, Assist 

Obliging — binding, constraining, com- 
pelling; kind, complaisant, oonrteono, 
civil, affable. See Kind, Amiable, Offi- 
cious. 

Obliqub— iS'etf Crooked. 

0B8TACLB — what opposes, what stauds in 
the way, obstruction, hlnderance, let, 
impediment. See Difficulty, Hinder- 
ance, Let. 

OBFTiNAeY — fixedness in opinion or reso- 
lution, stubbornness, pertinacity, per- 
sistence, persistency, inflexibility, con- 
tumat^, perverseness, refractoriness, iii- 
tractableness, obdurateness, obduracy. 

Obstinatk— fixed in opinion or resolution, 
stubborn, inflexible, refractoxy, contu- 
macious, pertinacious, perverse, obdu- 
rate, unyielding, resolute, opiniated, 
headstrong, heady. See Orooked, Un- 
willing, Averse. 



OOCASION— falling, happening or coming 
to, occurrence, casualty, incident; op- 
portunity, convenience, favorable time, 
season or circumstances ; incidental 
need, casual exigency, necessity, need. 
See Cause, Necessity, Chance. 

OCXTDPT — take possession ; keep in i>osse8. 
sion, possess, hold or keep for use ; take 
up, cover or flll ; employ, use ; maintain ; 
invest. See Keep, Mahitain, Possession. 

Odd — ^not even or equal ; singular, extra- 
ordinary, strange, eccentric, irregular, 
anomalous, particular, uncommon ; fan- 
tastic, fantastical, whimsical, comic, 
comiqgl, droll, queer, ludicrous, funny, 
laughable, burlesque. See Amusing, 
Fanciful, Laughable, Eccentria 

Onvi—See Sing. 

Offrnd— displease, make angry, affront, 
vex, insult, mortify, shock, wound; 
pain, annoy, injure; transgress, tres- 
pass, violate. See Displease, Affront, 
Injure. 

Offender— one who offends, violator, 
transgressor, trespasser, criminal, male- 
factor, felon; culprit, delinquent, de- 
faulter. See Crime. 

Offer — bring in the way, bring to or be- 
fore, present, proffer, give, bestow, ex- 
hibit, tender ; sacrifice, immolate ; bid, 
propose. See Give, Kill, Bid. 

Offering— sacrifice, oblation; presenta- 
tion, tender ; a bumt^ holocaust. 

Office— duty, charge, trust, function, 
place, post, situation, station, rank, 
business, employment, occupation, 
agency. See State, Situation. 

OFFicrons — ^Idnd, obliging ; excessively 
forward in kindnau ; active, busy med- 
dling, intermeddling, intrusive, imper- 
tinent, imi>ortunate. See Obliging, 
Active, Impertinent. 

Offspring— child or children, descendant 
or descendants, progeny, young, issue ; 
propagation, generation ; production 
See Children, Issue, Increase. 

Often— oft, frequently, many times, not 
seldom, not rarely, repeatedly, con- 
stantly, continually. 

OnsrrMEtrr—See Perfume. 

Old— advanced far in years or life, aged ; 
decayed, not new or fresh ; ancient, an- 
tique, olden ; elderly, senile ; antiquated, 
old-fashioned, obsolete. See Ancient, 
Ancestor. 

OWES^See Foretell. 
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OK^r-See Alone. 

Onset — ^rushing or setting upon, violent 
attack, attack, charge, assault, encoun- 
ter, storming. See Attack, Battle. 

OPKS-—See Spread. 

Open and free — ingenuous, frank, fair, 
candid, sincere, free from reserve, dis- 
guise, equivocation or dissimulation, 
unreserved, undisguised, undissembling, 
artless; communicative. See Free, 
Fair, Art, without, Clear. 

Openinq — breach, gap, aperture, cleft, 
rent, crack, crevice, fissure, cranny, 
chink, slit, chasm ; cavity, cave, cavern, 
grotto, den ; orifice, hole, perforation, 
bore, pore; avenue, passage, way, en- 
trance, dawn, first appearance orvisi- 
bleness. See Gap, Way. 

Operation— working, process, agency, 
action, effect ; manipulation ; movement. 
See Work, Proceeding, Effect. 

Opinion — sentiment, idea, notion, judg- 
ment, settled persuasion. See Thought, 
Judgment, Conceit. 

Oppose — put or set against, act against, 
resist, withstand, combat, oppugn, con- 
trovert, gainsay, contradict, deny, ob- 
ject to, except to. See Hinder, Gain- 
say, Object, Refuse. 

Opposite— 5^6 Cross, Inimical. 

OuDAiN — set, settle, establish, institute, 
constitute, appoint, decree, order, pre- 
scribe; adjudge, adjudicate. See Fix, 
Appoint, Destiny, Form. 

Order — ^r^^Uar disposition or methodical 
arrangement, regularity, rule, method, 
system, settled mode ; rank, degree, 
class, division, species; series, succes- 
sion, consecution, consecutivenesss ; re- 
ligious fraternity; regular government 
or discipline. See Command, Decree, 
Arrangement, Order, System, Discipline, 
Kind, Course, Formality, Message. 

Ordbr— r^n^lA^t methodize, put in order, 
systemize, adjust, dispose, digest, class, 
classify, range, rank, arrange; direct, 
command. See Command, Class. 

Order, put out ©/—disorder, break order, 
derange, confuse, disarrange, disturb, 
perplex, confound, displace, unsettle, 
ruffle, discompose, interrupt; change 
the, invert; reverse. See Unsettle, Dis- 
figure, Interrupt, Confused. 

Orderly— regular, methodical, systemat- 
ic ; well-regulated, not tumultuous ; not 
unruly, peaceable. See Regular. 



Origin — first existence, original, com> 
mencement, beginning, rise, source, 
first cause, fountain-head, descent; 
grounds, foundation, base, basis; rudi- 
ments, elements; primitive, etymon, 
etymology. See Begin, Cause, Rise. 

Outrage— ^€6 Affront'. 

Outward— outer, external, exterior, ex- 
trinsic, adventitious; extraneous; in 
theology, carnal, fleshly, corporeal, not 
spiritual. See Abroad. 

Outweigh— -exceed in weight, overbalance, 
preponderate; exceed in value, influ- 
ence, or importance. See (Jo. 

Overbear — bear down, overpower, sub- 
due, oppress, overwhelm, suppress. See 
Conquer, Overcome. 

Overcome — conquer, vanquish, subdue, 
subjugate, overpower, suppress; sur- 
mount, get the better of. See Beat, 
Defeat, Overbear. 

Overflow — flow over, inundate, cover 
with waters, deluge, overwhelm, cover. 
See Flow, Overbear, Water. 

Overrule — influence or control by pre- 
dominant power, dispense with, super- 
sede, annul, reject See Annul, Refuse. 

OVERSiGirr — superintendence, watchful 
care, supervision, inspection; mistake, 
overlooking, omission, error, inadver- 
tence, inattention, slight, accident. See 
Care, Mistake, Neglect. 

Own — acknowledge, avow, confess, not to 
deny, admit, recognize. See Recognize, 
Profess, Allow. 

Page — step, gait, stride ; amble. See Step. 

Pain — ^uneasy sensation, uneasiness, dis- 
tress, suffering; anguish, agony, tor- 
ture, pang, torment ; disquietude, anxi- 
ety, solicitude, grief, sorrow, remorse, 
compunction ; pains, labor, work, toiL 
See Grief, Trouble, Bear, Bepentanoe, 
Work. 

PAINT — form a figure or likeness in colors, 
depict, represent, delineate, color, be- 
smear, sketch, describe. See Color, 
Stain. 

FALACE^-See House. 

PAiiATK— /Sec Taste. 

Pale— white or whitish, fair, wan, cadav- 
erous, pallid, ghastly, deficient in color, 
not ruddy ; not bright, not shining, dim. 
See Dull, Ghastly. 

Palpitate— beat gently, beat, flutter, pant, 
heave, gasp. See Beat, Flutter. 
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Parch— 5m Born, Hot. 

Pardon— /9«« Forgive. 

Part— portion, piece, fragment, share, 
division, section, q>cciea, sort, class, 
member ; concern, interest ; side, party, 
faction ; parts, qualities, powers, facul- 
ties, accomplishments; quarters, re- 
gions, districts. See Party, Interest, 
Bate, District. 

PARTV-divide, parcel, separate, break, 
sever, disunite. 8ee Separate, Cut off. 

Particular— not general, individual, dis- 
tinct, single, minute ; special, eflpcoial, 
peculiar, exclusive, specific, principal, 
chief ; odd, singular. See Correct, Odd. 

Vk3xrc—8ee Company, Faction, Plot. 

Party — faction, clique, set, cabal, junto ; 
side, company. See Company, Faction, 
Plot. 

Pahb— /^M Go, Way. 

Pashbd or Pierced, not to 60— impassable, 
impenetrable, impervious. 

PAijaONATB— irrascible, choleric, angry, 
irritable, hasty, impetuous; highly ex- 
cited, vehement, warm ; animated. See 
Angry, Hasty, Hot. 

Pawivr— suffering, Miduring, patient, re- 
signed; submissive, unresisting, not 
opposing, quiescent; unmoved, unpro- 
voked. See Sufferance, Peaceable. 

PAITURN— 5m Copy, Example. 

Pauhb — make a short stop, stop, cease, in- 
termit, delay, wait, forbear ; in uncer- 
taifUy, demur, hesitate, deliberate, 
waver, fluctuate. See Delay, Waver. 

Vkym—See Pledge. 

Pay— compensation, recompense, reward, 
remimeration, equivalent, wages, sal- 
ary, allowance^ stipend, hire. See 
Amends. 

Peace — quiet, tranquility, calm, calmness, 
quietness, ease, repose, rest, peaoeful- 
ness, serenity, stillness, peaceableness, 
mildness. See Quiet, Mildness, Calm, 
Concord. 

Peaceable— tranquil, quiet, undisturbed, 
unagitated, calm, serene, peaceful, mUd, 
still, pcuslflc. See Calm, Passive. 

PECULIAR— 5m Particular, 

PUER— 5m Nobility, Equal. 

Peevish— 5m Fretful. 

Pknai/ty- 5m Fine. 

Pencil— 5m Paint. 

PEEiCEiyE— 5m See. 

PERCEIVE— know by the senses, feel, see, 
discern, distinguicdi, know, understand, 



notice, regard, observe. See Distin- 
guish, Notice, Espy. 

Perfect— bring to perfection, complete, 
finish, consummate, fulfill, accomplish, 
achieve. See Finish, Bring about. Ac- 
complish. 

PfeRroRMANCS — execution, completion, 
doing, action, act, deed, thing done; 
composition, written book; of some 
note, exploit, achievement, feat, heroio 
act, deed of renown, great or noble 
achievement. See Accomplishment, 
Production, Work, Thing cUfM, 

Vwurmab—See SmelL 

PERien— die, lose life, expire; wither, 
fade, decay, waste away, pine, See Die, 
Dead, Wasting. 

Perplex- 5m Entangle, Worry. 

PEifT— plague, pestilence, epidemic, infeo* 
tion, bane, wonying, nuisance, annoy- 
ance. See Infection. 

PErrnoN— request, supplication, prayer, 
suit, entreaty, solicitation. See B^, 
Entreaty. 

Pile— 5m Heap. 

PiOUiJ^5M Chodly. 

Prrii— 5m Strength. 

Pitiable— exciting pity, piteous, pitiful, 
miserable, doleful, woeful, rueful. See 
Doleful, Unhappy, 

PrrY— commiseration, compassion, fellow- 
suilering. qrmpathy, condolence, mercy, 
humanity. See Feeling, "iixsrcj. 

Place — spot, site, position, situation, sta- 
tion; rank, order; seat, residence, 
mansion; office, employment; calling, 
occupation, condition; ground, room, 
stead ; portion. See Office, Situation. 

PliACB— put, set, lay, locate, posit, de- 
posit, reposit; appoint, induct, estab- 
lish, fix ; invest, lend. See Order, Fix, 
Lay. 

Plague— 5m Pest 

Plague— infest with disease, etc. ; vex, 
tease, harass, trouble, embarrass, an- 
noy, molest, torment, torture, tantalize, 
importune. See Worry, Weary, Impor- 
tune. 

Plain- 5m Clear. 

Plan— draught, form; scheme, project, 
design, device, contrivance, ^atagem. 
See Design, Invent, Plot. 

Pleasure— joy, delight, gratification, 
luxury, enjoyment, comfort, delectation, 
agreeable sensations or emotions ; will, 
choice, purpose, intention, command; 
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favor. See Enjoyment, Gratitude, Joy, 
Mirtb, Satisfaction, Luxury, Sport. 

Pleasure, one given to — voluptuary, epi- 
cure, Bensualist. See Luxury. 

Pledge — ^pawn, surety, hostage, security, 
mortgage, caution. See Security. 

Pledge — See Answerable /or. 

Plenty— /S«6 Enough. 

Plot — conspiracy, intrigue, confederacy, 
combination, cabal, junto, i>arty clique, 
set, coalition; device, machination, 
contrivance, scheme, stratagem. See 
Design, Ck>ntrive, Party* Plan, Cornice. 

Plow— See TilL 

PLUNDKR^pillage, rapine, pr^, booty, 
spoil; ruin, ravage, waste. See Bapa- 
cious, Waste. 

Foisos—See Deadly. 

Polish — See Beautiiy. 

Polite — ^polished, r^Oned, well-bred, ele- 
gant, graceful ; courteous, complaisant, 
obliging, civil, urbane, afCable, genteel, 
deferential. See Genteel, Awkward, 
Becoming. 

PoLiTENBSS— polish OT el^fance of man- 
ners, gentility, good breeding, good 
manners, refinement, civility, courteous- 
ness, courtesy, urbanity, affability, 
complaisance, obliging attentions. See 
Civility, Attention. 

Pomp — splendid procession, magnificence, 
parade, splendor, grandeur, state. See 
Procession, Show, Grand. 

POOR— needy, indigent, destitute, necessi- 
tous, distressed ; barren, mean, jejune ; 
depressed, low, dejected; in spirit^ 
humble, contrite, abased in one^s own 
Bight by a sense of guilt. See Bare, 
Barren, Mean, Sony. 

POORNBW — destitution, indigence, pov- 
erty, want, need, distress, necessity, 
exigency; meanness, lowness; barren- 
ness, sterility. See Necessity, Want. 

"PvPTY—See Sleep. 

VOKB—See Opening. 

FORTKBr-Ses Bear. 

PORTION— /8^«tf Part. 

POSITIVE — set, laid down, expressed, direct, 
explidt; absolute, real, express, per- 
emptory, arbitrary, despotic, dogmati- 
cal, confident. See Actual, Arbitrary, 
Flat. 

POSSESSION— ooonpanqr, ooonpation, ten- 
ure, tenancy; thing possessed, land, 
estate, goods, eta; madness, lunaoy. 
See Oocuiy, Goods, Madness. 



Toxm^See Melt, Flow. 

Power — ability, strength, potency, force, 
energy, capacity, capability, puissance, 
cogency, efficacy, efficaciousness, effi- 
ciency; influence; command, rule, 
sway, authority, right of governing, 
dominion, domination, ascendancy ; 
royal^ royalty, scepter, crown. See 
Ability, Force, Influence, Dominion, 
Gift. 

POWER, want 0/— inability, disability, im- 
potence, impotency, weakness, inca- 
pacity, inefflcacy, inefficiency, insuffi- 
ciency, inadequacy, incompetency, im- 
becility. See Weakness. 

Powerful — mighty, potent, strong, puis- 
sant, forcible, efficacious, influential, 
cogent, energetic, vehement, emphatic, 
intense. See Effect, producing^ Pre- 
vailing, Strong, Able, Almighty. 

Praise— cxMumendation, approbation, ap- 
plause, encomium, eulogy, panegyric. 
See Approbation, Name. 

Praise— commend, approve, applaud, land, 
extol, magnify, glorify, eulogize, pan- 
egyrize, do honor to. See Great, make. 

Praiseworthy — deserving praise, com- 
mendable, laudable, approved. 

Prattle— /8^ee Talk. 

"BBXT—See Beg, Entreat, Entreaty, Petl 
tion. 

Precept— command, rule, doctrine, max- 
im, principle. See Command, Order. 

PrefAC!&— introducstion, proem, prelim- 
inary, prelude. See Introductory, In- 
troduce. 

Present— iS'ec Gift, Reward, Give. 

Preserve— i9e0 Ke^, Free. 

VKESd—See Embrace, Force. 

Pressing — ^urging with force or weight, 
squeezing, constraining, crowding, em- 
bracing, distressing, forcing; urgent, 
importunate, emergent. See Impor- 
tant, Squeeze. 

PRETmcsB— false appearance, pretext, ex- 
cuse, delusion, imposture. See Color, 
Defense, Cloak. 

Prbttt— /f^e^ Beautiful. 

Prevailing — gaining advantage, superior- 
ity or victory, having effect, persuading, 
succeeding ; predominant, prevalent, 
superior in i>ower, efficacious; most 
general, epidemic, epidemioaL Se$ 
Powerful. 

Prevent— go before, precede, antidpato; 
hinder* obstruct, intercept, impede, dv 
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viate, preclude. See Anticipate, Gk), 
Hinder, Interrupt. 

Prky--/J?«« Plunder. 

VwiCK—See Value, Sell. 
. Prick— 5etf Stir. 

PiUDE — inordinate self-esteem, self-con- 
ceit, conceit, arrogance, haughtiness, 
hauteur, presumption, assumption, in- 
solence, vanity ; splendid show, ostenta- 
tion. See Conceit, Proud, Show. 

Priekt— /9«« Ecclesiastic. 

Princb— sovereign, monarch, potentate, 
king, emperor, chief, ruler. 

Priority — precedence, preference, pr©- 
eminence. See Qoir\^ before. 

Prison— /Sw Liberty, being deprived of. 

FmvATKr—See Secret. 

Privilege— immimity, exemption; bene- 
fit, advantage, favor, prerogative, right, 
claim, liberty. See Freedom, Benefit. 

PROCBBDmo — process, procedure, move- 
ment, course, progress, progression; 
affair, matter, concern, transaction, 
suit, measure, step. Se^ Course, Oper- 
ation, Gk). 

PROcrRHHiON^avalcadc, triumph, ovation ; 
train, retinue, suite. See Pomp, Victory. 

FwxiiJUM—See Publish. 

Produck— -6V<; Beget. 

pRODUcrnoN— that which is produced, 
produce, product; performance, com- 
position, work. See Performance, Off- 
spring. 

PR0PR8S — make open declaration of, avow, 
acknowledge, declare, asseverate. See 
Declare, Own. 

PnoviT—See Gain. 

PROFrrABi.K— yielding or bringing profit 
or gain, gainful, lucrative; beneficial, 
useful, advantageous. See Gain, Use. 

TROJEcrr—See Plan, Design. 

PR0MISCU0U54 — mingled, mixed, confused, 
undistinguished, indiscriminate, com- 
mon. See Mixed, Confused, Common. 

Pbomisb — binding declaration, assurance, 
guarantee, engagement, undertakbig. 
See Warrant. 

Proof — atrial, essay, experiment, test; 
demonstration, conviction, satisfaction ; 
testimony, attestation, evidence, certifi- 
cation; firmness, hardness, impenetra- 
bility. See Evidence, Trial. 

Propkrtt— quality, attribute ; wealth, 
possessions, paraphernalia. See Qual- 
ity, Goods, Riches. 

PBOPHFSY-^See Foretell. 



Prorogdw— protract, prolong, defer, ad 
joum, delay, postpone. See Delay. 

Prosper^— favor, render successful ; be 
snccessful, succeed ; grow, increase, 
thrive, make gain. See Gain, Favor, 
Increase, Flourish, Happiness. 

Protect — cover, shield, defend, guard, 
preserve, secure, support, harbor, shel- 
ter, foster, cherish, countenance, pat 
ronize, encourage, sanction. See Cover- 
ing, Defend, Harbor, Foster, Encourage. 

Protection, place /or— asylum, sanctu- 
ary; shelter, defense, refuge, retreat. 
See Defense, Security. 

Proud — having inordinate self-esteem, 
self-conceited, conceited, vain, arrogant, 
haughty, supercilious, assuming, inso- 
lent; daring, presumptuous; grand, 
lofty, splendid, magnificent, ostenta- 
tious. See High, Grand, Pride. 

Prove— try, test; evince, establish, ascer- 
tain, verify, demonstrate, manifest; 
certify, attest, evidence. See Proof, 
Evidence. 

Provide — procure beforehand, get, fur 
nish, supply. See Give. 

Prudent— iS^w Wise. 

Prune— /S'dtf Cut qgr. 

Prying — inspecting closely, inquisitive, 
scrutinizing, searching, curious. See 
Search. 

PUBUC, TVBijaa—See Common. 

PUBlJsn — make knovni, divulge, disclose, 
promulgate, proclaim, discover, expose, 
declare, reveal, imput^ communicate. 
See Discover, Public, Declare, Spread, 
Utter, Blaze 

Fuvv—See SwcU. 

Pvuj—See Draw, Tear. 

Fvmsu-^See Discipline, Fine. 

Purge— /S'tftf Clean. 

FVBSEr—See Money. 

Fvsa^See Drive. 

Put— -S'^tf Place. 

Put down — baffle, repress, crash, quell, 
suppress, subdue, reduce, restrain ; de- 
grade, deprive, depose ; confute, silence. 
See Baffle, Check, Delay. 

Puzzle — perplex, embarrass, pat to a 
stand, gravel, confound; bewilder, en- 
tangle. See Cross, Entangle, Worry. 

Quack— empiric, charlatan, mountebank. 
QvAKEr—See Shake, Fear. 
Qualification— endowment, acquirement; 
legal or requisite power; modification. 
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refttriotlon, limitation. ^«« Aecompllsh* 
nient, Endow. 

Qualify— fit for, furnish with ; moderate, 
modulate, temper, humor, restrain, 
limit, modify, regulate. See Bound, 
Fit. 

QuAUTY— -5«d Property. 

QuAKiiKL— wrangle, scold, petty fight, 
scuffle, dispute, contest, contention, 
brawl, broil, jar, jangle, altercation, 
tumult, feud, ft-ay, affray, variance, dif- 
ference, disagreement, breach. See 
Difference, Disagreement, Tumult, In- 
surrection. 

QUARBULIMG— contention, dispute, dispu- 
tation, caviling, discord, dissension, 
strife, faction, controversy, altercation, 
wrangling, debate, variance, difference, 
disagreement. See Difference, Quarrel, 
Faction. 

QuuHTiON— ii^etf Ask, Search. 

Quick— alive, living ; swift, hasty ; speedy, 
prompt, expeditious, ready; active, 
nimble, agile, brink, vigorous, lively, 
vivacious. See Hasty, Active, Lively, 
Ready, Sharp. 

QuiCKKN — make alive, vivify, revive, resus- 
citate; hasten, accelerate, expedite, 
dispatch, sharpen, stimulate, incite; 
cheer, reinvigorate. See Oheer, Ani- 
mate, Hasten. 

QuiCKMKHS— speed, velocity, swiftness, ce- 
lerity, fleetnesi, rapidity, rapidness, 
nimbleness, briskness, alertness; expe- 
dition, dittpatch; activity, promptness, 
agility, dexterity; acuteness, keen sen- 
sibility; sharpness, pungency; of in- 
telUcU acuteness, sharpness, sagacity, 
penetration, acumen, shrewdneiis. See 
Briskness, Sharpness, Eagerness. 

QuiBT— rest, repose, stillness, peace, ease, 
tranquility, calm, quietness. See Peace, 
Ease, Still, Silence, Subside. 

q,\jcyvn—See Adduce. 

Raob— running, rapid course or motion, 
course, progress, movement; breed; 
lineage, family, house, descent; stock, 
dynasty, generation. See Course, Stock, 
House, Breed, 

Raqk— violent anger, passion, fury, ex- 
citement, extreme violence ; enthusiasm; 
extreme eagerness or passion. See 
Madness, Anger, Boil. 

Raisb— 6'e6 Lift 

Bamblv— rove, wander, stroll, ranges walk, 



ride or sail at random. See Excursion, 
Btroy, Qo, Wander. 

Hank— A'«^ Order. 

Rapaciouh — given to plunder, seizing by 
force, greedy on seizing, ravenous, vora- 
cious, greedy, devouring. See Plunder, 
Greediness. 

Bark— uncommon, not frequent, scarce, 
singular, choice, precious, usually ex- 
cellent, incomparable, unique; thin, 
porous, not dense; nearly raw, imper- 
fectly roasted or boiled. See Unoom- 
mon. Thin. 

nhAH—See Foolhardy. 

BAKHNKM&— temerity, precipitance, pre- 
cipitancy, precipitation, hastiness. 8e4 
Hasty. 

Ratk — proportion, standard, ratio, quota, 
degree ; price, amount ; tax, sum. Se$ 
Tax, Value, Count, Fart. 

JUkw^-^See Madness. 

Raw— /S«0 Bare. 

Ray— i9tf« Beam. 

VLKKD—See Collect. 

Rhadt— quick, apt, prompt, not hesitat- 
ing; acute; expert, dexterous; pre- 
pared, fitted; willing, free, cheerful, 
disposed ; being at the point, near, not 
distant; easy, facile, opportune, short. 
See Quick, Active, Clever, Free, Sharp, 
Briskness. 

RRA80NABLB— rational, equitable, jnst, 
fair ; not Immoderate, moderate, toler- 
able, not excessive. See Fair, Just. 

RKRKLLioirti— seditious, mutinous. See 
Tumultuous. 

Rkcall— revoke, repeal. See Call back. 

RncALLRD, Rkoainkd ot Rbmrducd, not 
to 6«— Irrevocable, irretrievable, irre- 
versible, irrecoverable, irreparable, in- 
curable, irremediable. See Call back^ 
Recover. 

RKOKiPr— act of receiving, acceptance, 
acceptation, reception; discharge, ac- 
quittance; recipe, prescript, prescrip- 
tion. See Take, Pay. 

Rhckon— count, number, compute, calcu- 
late, estimate ; esteem, account, repute. 
See Count, Pay. 

Rkcx)ONUEHS— remember, notice, recollect 
See Own, Mark. 

Rkoovrr— get or obtain what was lost, 
regain, retrieve ; restore, repair, recruit. 
See Recalled, not to be^ Redeem. 

Rkdrem— purchase back, ransom, liberate, 
relieve, rescue, affranchise, manumit, 
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recover, deliver from, save; compen- 
sate, make amends for. 8e4 Free, Buy, 
Recover. 

BEDKRflS— relief, remedy, deliverance from 
wrong, injury or oppression; repara- 
tion. See Cure. 

Rbdundant— <£>>« Abounding. 

Befrr — relate, regard, respect; appeal, 
apply; allude, glance at, hint; direct; 
reduce. See Relate, Appeal, Hint, Ap- 
ply, Consult. 

BKnucsH— cool, allay heat; reinvigorate, 
give new strength to, revive, renovate, 
renew. See Cool, Animate. 

Rktugh— /9m Protection. 

BKrusH— reject, deny, decline, oppose, 
repel, rebuff, object. See Object, Op- 
pose, Overrule, Remains. 

"BatakRii—See Respect, Interest. 

Rroular— /9«6 Rule. 

BsauLAR^-conformed to a role, methodic 
cal, systematic, orderly, exact, periodi- 
cal. See Orderly, Formal. 

VaaQH—See Govern. 

Rbjoicb — make joyful, gladden, exhilarate; 
exult, joy; gratulate, congratulate, fe- 
licitate. See Joy, Oladden. 

Bklatb— tell, recite, rehearse, repeat, 
narrate, recount, recapitulate, detail, 
enumerate ; refer, concern, refq>ect, re- 
gard, appertain, interest, affect. See 
Tell, Explain, Describe, Refer. 

BBLATlONfVflP— kindred, relation, alli- 
ance ; affinity, consanguinity. See Kin, 
Marriage. 

Bblioiok — godliness, piety, devotion, sanc- 
tity ; system of faith and worship. See 
Holiness. 

Bemaik — See Dwell. 

Remains — ^tbat which is left, leavings, 
raspings, scrapings, relics, remnant, re- 
mainder, residue, refuse, scoria, dross ; 
dead body, corpse, carcass. See Dregs. 

Remark — notice, observation, annotation, 
note, comment, oommentaiy. See Bx- 
planation. Comment. 

"BxaasMBSBBi—See Recognize. 

Bssoym—See Fame. 

Repeat— i9«« Seek, 

Repkntancb— sorrow, pain, grief, r^rret, 
penitence, contrition, compunction, re- 
morse. See Pain, Griet 

BsiBOveT—See Fame. 

Bbply, smart or witty — repartee, retort. 

BDBOACH — censure, find fault with, chide, 
nprove, upbraid, cast in the teeth, 



scold, rail, brawl, rate. See Blamei, 
Abuse, Disgrace, Gibe. 

Respect — regard, attention, deference, 
consideration, esteem, estimation, hon 
or; veneration, reverence. See Refer, 
Honor, 

Respbct — hold in respect or estimation, 
esteem, value, r^ard, relate to; ven 
erate, revere, reverence. See Refer, 
Value, Honor. 

BSfft^See Ceasing. 

RBerroBiKG or Retornino, the act of-' 
restoration, rendition, restitution, retri 
bution. See Amends. 

Return of like for /i**— retaliation, re- 
quital, reciprocation, reciprocity, mu 
tnaUty, alternation. See Each, Other. 

Reward — remuneration, recompense, 
compensation, requital, satisfaction, 
amends, guerdon: bribe; punishment. 
See Amends, Satisfaction, Gift. 

R1CHE8 — wealth, opulence, affluence, pos- 
sessions, mammon, substance. See 
Possession, Fortune. 

RIDICULK — contemptuous laughter, deri- 
sion, burlesque ; satire, irony, surcasm. 
See Censure, Laughable. 

Right— straight ; just, equitable, fair, 
honest ; fit, proper, suitable, becoming ; 
lawful; true; correct; not left. See 
Fair, Fit, Correct. 

BiQW^See Severe. 

Ring — See Surround, Jingle. 

BiSB—See Go, Issue, Origin. 

Bjma^See Form. 

BlVER~-S€e Water. 

BOAD—See Way. 

BOLL—See Catalogue. 

Room — space, compass, extent, place, 
stead ; apartment, chamber. See^iac^ 

Roomy — spacious, large, wide, oapaciooa. 
See Lai^, Immense. 

Rot — putrefy, corrupt, decay. See Cot- 
rupt. 

Rotten — ^putrid, putr^ed, carious, de- 
cayed, corrupt; unsound, defective, 
treacherous, deceitful; fetid, stinking, 
rancid, ill-smelling. jSee Corrupt, De 
oeitfuL 

BjOTJS&—See Stir. 

Rddb — See Barbarous, Impertinent^ 

BxJUt-'See Precept, Order, Decree. 

Bmx—See Course. 

Saored — See Holy. 

8Ai>--earr o wf u lt melanoholy, moamfUU 
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doll, downcast, dejected, depressed, 
cheerless, doleful, trist, gloomy. 8e€ 
Doll, Doleful, Mourn, Cast down. 

Safe— <S>« Sure. 

Salute — salutation, greeting. See Kiss. 

BlMVi—See Equal, One, IndividuaL 

SANCliOK— iS^«6 Fix, Ordain. 

SATisvAcmON— contentment, repose of 
mind: conviction; pleasure, gratifica- 
tion; amends, recompense, compensa- 
tion, indemnification, atonement; pay- 
ment, discharge. See Pleasure, Re- 
ward, Amends. 

8ATI8KY— suffice, content, gratify, please; 
pay to content, recompense, indemnify ; 
free from doubt, suspense, or uncer- 
tainty ; convince ; pay, discharge. See 
Amends, make^ Pay. 

BkUCY—See Fretful. 

BKVVi—See Free, Redeem. 

SAvma — preserving, sparing, frugal, not 
lavish, economical, thrifty, parsimo- 
nious, excepting. iSee Mean. 

&Kyr—See Cut. 

Say— jS*^ Speech, Tell, Aphorism. 

BcMXr—See Climb. 

Scarce— iS'€tf Rare. 

SCARCrrr — scarceness, deflcienpy, penury, 
dearth, famine; rareness, infrequen(^. 
See Want. 

BckTrER^See Spread, Dispel. 

SCKNT— iS'*'^ Smell. 

SCHOLARr-leamer, pupil, disciple, fyro; 
man of letters, doctor. See Follower, 
Master. 

Science— 5m Knowledge. 

Scoff— 5^6 Laugh o^. Disdain. 

Scope— /S^« Aim. 

Scroll— /5m Catalogue. 

ScRUPiiE— /9m Doubt. 

Sculpture— /S'M Carve. 

Sea— ocean, main, deep, wave, billow, 
surge. See Wave. 

Seaman — seafarer, sailor, mariner, tar, 
marine, sea-soldier; sea-robber, pirate, 
sea-freebooter. 

Search— seeking, looking for, scrutiny, 
investigation, inquiry, examination, re- 
search, rummage, quest, inquest, pur- 
suit. See Prying. 

Search — look over or through, explore, 
rummage, examine, scrutinize, investi- 
gate, inquire, seek for, probe, pry. See 
Look. 

BbcRBT— hid, hidden, concealed, clandes- 
tine, unrevealed, occult, unseen, private. 



unknown, secluded, latent, mysterionai 
mystic. See Hide. 

Sect— /Sm Heretic. 

Security — protection, guard, defense, 
palladium, guarantee, fence, safety, cer- 
tainty, deposit, pledge, mortgage. See 
Ouard, Siu-e, Protection, Pledge. 

Sediment— >S'M Dr^s. 

SEEi—See Look. 

Seek— /9m Look. 

Seize — See Take, Catching. 

Sell — See Buy, Merchandise, Trade. 

Send— throw, cast, thrust, impel, drive, 
cause to go or pas?, commission ; away^ 
dismiss, discard, discharge, dispatch, 
cause to depart ; forth or out^ produce, 
put or bring forth, emit, exhale ; on a 
special commission^ depute, delegate. 
See Cast, Throw. 

Sense — sensation, perception, apprehen- 
sion, discernment, judgment, faculty, 
intellect, reason, understanding; con- 
sciousness, conviction; meaning, im- 
port, signification. See Feeling, Judg- 
ment, Understanding, Meaning. 

Separate — divided from, disjoined, dis- 
connected, unconnected, not united, 
distinct, different, detached, disunited, 
apart, asunder. See Part, Individual, 
Unlike. 

Separate — disunite, divide, sever, part, 
sunder, disconnect, detach, disjoin, dis- 
engage. See Part, Cut QjTt Distinguish, 
Interrupt. 

Serene— iSm Calm. 

Sermon — See Speech, Dissertatioiu 

Sfjeivant — See Minister. 

Servant— one who serves, domestic, me 
nial, drudge ; help, assistant ; in Scrip- 
ture, slave, bondman, one used as an 
instrument. See Minister, Inferior, 
Instrument. 

Set— /9m Fix, Appoint. 

Set apar^— dedicate, devote ; consecrate, 
hallow, sanctify. See Apply. 

Settle — make permanent, fix, establish, 
determine, corroborate, confirm; many; 
adjust, compose, tranqnilize; regulate, 
arrange; colonize; liquidate, balance 
or pay. See Fix, Found, Still, Pay. 

Severe — rigid, harsh, stem, austere, not 
mild or indulgent, strict, hard, rigor- 
ous; grave, sober, sedate; afflictive, 
distressing, sharp, violent; biting, ex- 
treme ; exact, critical, nice. See Rigid, 
Sharp, Difficult, Grave. 
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recoyer, deliver from, save; compen- 
sate, make amends for. See Free, Bay, 
Recover. 

BSDRRHfr— relief, remedy, deliverance from 
wrong, injury or oppression; repara- 
tion. See Cure. 

Redundant— i!>Vtf Abounding. 

BXFRR — relate, regard, renpect; appeal, 
apply; allude, glance at, hint; direct; 
reduce. See Relate, Appeal, Hint, Ap- 
ply, Consult. 

Bbtrksh— cool, allay heat; reinvigorate, 
give new strength to, revive, renovate, 
renew. See Cool, Animate. 

VaarvQU^—See Protection. 

BBiruKM — ^reject, deny, dedine, oppose, 
repel, rebuff, object. See Object, Op- 
pose, Overrule, Remains. 

"BxokRi^—See Respect, Interest 

RnauLARr— /9m Rule. 

BsauLAR— conformed to a rule, methodi- 
cal, systematic, orderly, exact, periodi- 
cal. See Orderly, Formal. 

Bdgn—- .t/M Govern. 

Bbjoicb — make jojrful, gladden, exhilarate; 
exult, joy; gratulate, congratulate, fe- 
licitate. See Joy, Gladden. 

BUiATit— tell, recite, rehearse, repeat, 
narrate, recount, recapitulate, detail, 
enumerate ; refer, concern, reiqpect, re- 
gard, appertain, interest, affect. See 
Tell, Explain, Describe, Refer. 

Bklati0N8Hif^— kindred, relation, alli- 
ance ; affinity, consanguinity. See Kin, 
Marriage. 

Religion — godliness, piety, devotion, sanc- 
tity ; system of faith and worship. See 
Holiness. 

Remain— -i9tf0 Dwell. 

Remains— that which is left, leavings, 
raspings, scrapings, relics, remnant, re- 
m^der, residue, refuse, scoria, dross ; 
dead body, corpse, carcass. See Dr^^ 

Remark — notice, observation, annotation, 
note, comment, commentary. See Ex- 
planation, Comment. 

Remember— iSetf Recognize. 

Renown— /9e« Fame. 

Repeat— /S'M Seek, 

REPENTANCa— sorrow, pain, grief, regret, 
penitence, contrition, compunction, re- 
morse. See Pain. Oriel 

Report — See Fame. 

Rbplt, smart or wittu — repartee, retort. 

BVROACH— censure, find fault with, chide, 
reprove, upbraid, oast in the teeth, 



scold, rail, brawl, rate. See Blame, 
Abuse, Disgrace, Gibe. 

Respect — regard, attention, deference, 
consideration, esteem, estimation, hon 
or; veneration, reverence. See Refer, 
Honor. 

Rkspbct— hold in respect or estimation, 
esteem, value, regard, relate to; ven 
erate, revere, reverence. See Refer. 
Value, Honor. 

Rest — See Ceasing. 

Reotorino or Returning, the act of^ 
restoration, rendition, restitution, retri 
bution. See Amends. 

Return of like for ^i**— retaUation, re- 
quital, reciprocation, reciprocity, mu 
tuality, alternation. See Each, Other. 

Reward — remuneration, recompense, 
compensation, requital, satisfaction, 
amends, guerdon: bribe; punishment. 
See Amends, Satisfaction, Gift. 

Riches— wealth, opulence, affluence, pos- 
sessions, mammon, substance. See 
Possession, Fortune. 

RiDiCULK — contemptuous laughter, deri- 
sion, burlesque ; satire, irony, sarcasm. 
See Censure, Laughable. 

Right— straight ; just, equitable, fair, 
honest ; fit, proper, suitable, becoming ; 
lawful; true; correct; not left. See 
Fair, Fit, Correct. 

Rigid— ^e« Severe. 

Ring— ^«0 Surround, Jingle. 

Rise— ^M Go, Issue, Origin. 

Rttb— iStftf Form. 

River— <S«« Water. 

Road— i6re« Way. 

Roll — See Catalogue. 

Room — space, compass, extent, place, 
stead ; apartment, ohambor. See^lace, 

Roomy — spacious, large, wide, capacioiia. 
See Large, Immense. 

Rot — putrel^, corrupt, decay. See Cor- 
rupt. 

Rotten — ^putrid, putrefied, carious, de- 
cayed, corrupt; unsound, defective, 
treacherous, deceitful; fetid, stinking, 
rancid, ill-smelling. See Corrupt, De 
oeitfuL 

Rouse— i9tf« Stir. 

BXJDEr^-See Barbarous, Impertinent 

BxJho-'See Precept, Order, Decree. 

Run— i9M Course. 

Saored— >9e« Holy. 

SAD^-*eorrowfnl, melanolioly, iBOiimftil» 
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dnll, downcast, dejected, depressed, 
cheerless, doleful, trist, gloomy. See 
Doll, Doleful, Mourn, Cast down. 

Save— if ee Sure. 

Salute — salutation, greeting. See Kiss. 

SAMK—See Equal, One, Individual. 

Sakctiok— /Sf€« Fix, Ordain. 

Satisfactton— contentment, repose of 
mind; conviction; pleasure, gratifica- 
tion; amends, recompense, compensa- 
tion, indemnification, atonement; pay- 
ment, discharge. See Pleasure, Re- 
ward, Amends. 

SATI8FT — suffice, content, gratify, please ; 
pay to content, recompense, indemnify ; 
free from doubt, suspense, or uncer- 
tainty ; convince ; pay, discharge. See 
Amends, make^ Pay. 

SAJJCY—See Fretful. 

SAV«r—See Free, Redeem. 

Saving — ^preserving, sparing, frugal, not 
lavish, economical, thrifty, parsimo- 
nious, excepting. See Mean. 

Saw— /S«e Cut. 

RAY^See Speech, Tell, Aphorism. 

ecALO—See Climb. 

Scarce— iS'^^ Rare. 

SCAHCrnr — scarceness, d^ciency, penury, 
dearth, famine; rareness, infrequency. 
See Want. 

Scatter— <S'€< Spread, Dispel. 

Scent— 5^* Smell. 

Scholar — learner, pupil, disciple, tyro; 
man of letters, doctor. See Follower, 
Master. 

Science— 5«« Knowledge. 

Scoff — See Laugh at^ Disdain. 

ScoTK—See Aim. 

ScBOhL—See Catalogue. 

ScRWi.Vr—See Doubt. 

Sculpture — See Carve. 

Sea— ocean, main, deep, wave, billow, 
surge. See Wave. 

Seaman — seafarer, sailor, mariner, tar, 
marine, sea-soldier; sea-robber, pirate, 
sea-freebooter. 

Search — seeking, looking for, scrutiny, 
investigation, inquiry, examination, re- 
search, rummage, quest, inquest, pur- 
suit. See Prying. 

Search — look over or through, explore, 
rummage, examine, scrutinize, investi- 
gate, inquire, seek for, probe, piy. See 
Look. 

Bbcret— hid, hidden, concealed, clandes- 
tine, unrevealed, occult, unseen, private. 



unknown, secluded, latent, mysterioofl, 
mystic. See Hide. 

SECm—See Heretic. 

Security — protection, guard, defense, 
palladium, guarantee, fence, safety, cer- 
tainty, deposit, pledge, mortgage. See 
Guard, Sure, Protection, Pledge. 

Sediment— iS«6 Dregs. 

See — See Look. 

fiEBK-^See Look. 

Seize — See Take, Catching. 

Sell — See Buy, Merchandise, Trade. 

Sbni>— throw, cast, thrust, impel, drive, 
cause to go or pas?, commission ; away^ 
dismiss, discard, discharge, dispatch, 
cause to depart ; forth or out^ produce, 
put or bring forth, emit, exhale ; on a 
special commission^ depute, delegate. 
See Cast, Throw. 

Sense — sensation, perception, apprehen- 
sion, discernment, judgment, faculty, 
intellect, reason, understanding; con- 
sciousness, conviction; meaning, im- 
port, signification. See Feeling, Judg- 
ment, Understanding, Meaning. 

Separate— divided from, disjoined, dis- 
connected, unconnected, not united, 
distinct, different, detached, disunited, 
apart, asunder. See Part, Individual, 
Unlike. 

Separate— disunite, divide, sever, part, 
sunder, disconnect, detach, disjoin, dis- 
engage. See Part, Cut qff'. Distinguish, 
Interrupt. 

SERKSFr—See Calm. 

Sermon — See Speech, Dissertation. 

SKRYANT-^See Minister. 

Servant— one who serves, domestic, me 
nial, drudge ; help, assistant ; in Scrip- 
ture, slave, bondman, one used as an 
instrument. See Minister, Inferior, 
Instrument. 

Sisrr^See Fix, Appoint. 

Set apar^— dedicate, devote ; consecrate, 
hallow, sanctify. See Apply. 

Settle — make permanent, fix, establish, 
determine, corroborate, confirm; marry; 
adjust, compose, tranquilize; regulate, 
arrange; colonize; liquidate, balance 
or pay. See Fix, Found, Still, Pay. 

Severe — ^rigid, harsh, stem, austere, not 
mild or indulgent, strict, hard, rigor- 
ous; grave, sober, sedate; afflictive, 
distressing, sharp, violent; biting, ex- 
treme ; exact, critical, nice. See Rigid, 
Sharp, Difficult, Orave. 
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BUADK—See Darkness, DulL 

8UAKK — afdtate, move, tremble, shndder, 
shiver, quiver, quake, totter. See Move, 
Trembling. 

&HAMK—See Dit4(race. 

BHAMEKUfi — what brings shame or dis- 
grace, scandalonts disgraceful, infamous, 
opprobrious, ignominious, injurious to 
reputation. See Disgrace. 

811AAIRLR8S— destitute of shame, wanting 
modesty, impudent, brazen-faced, im- 
modest, audacious, insensible to dis- 
grace; indecent, indelicate. See Im- 
pudence, Modest. 

BHKVK—See Form. 

8HARI&— 5m Part 

Bharp— keen, acute, not blunt, not ob- 
tuse; discerning, penetrating, saga- 
cious, shrewd, quick, vritty, ingenious ; 
tour, acid, piercing, shrill; severe, 
harsh, rigid, cruel, biting, sarcastic, 
taunting, satirical ; fierce, ardent, fiery, 
violent ; keen, severe, pungent, painful, 
pricking, piquant. See Kecm, Quick, 
Active, Severe, Ready. 

BllARPNRaB— keenness, acidity, sourness, 
acrimony, pungency, painfulness ; acute- 
ness, penetration, shrewdness, sagacity, 
discernment, quickness, ingenuity ; 
keenness, edge, severity. See Sour- 
ness, Quickness, Judgment, Edge. 

BHiKhD—See Covering. 

8111FT— change, turning; expedient, re- 
source, refuge, alternative ; fraud, arti- 
fice, chicane, evasion, subterfuge, trick, 
turn. See Cheat, Trick. 

BiissR—See Light. 

BiUNH — emit rays of light, radiate, give 
light, beam, glitter, coruscate, glisten, 
gleam, glare, sparkle. See Oleam, 
Blaze, Bright. 

Shoot--5«« Sprout, Bud. 

BnoREr-See Brink, Edge. 

Shorter, made — shortened, abridged, 
abbreviated, epitomized, condensed, con- 
tracted, curtailed, lessened, diminished. 
See Brief, Abridgment. 

BnovT—See Call. 

Show — spectacle, exhibition, sight, repre- 
sentation ; ostentation, parade, display, 
array, pomp; appearance, semblance, 
seeming, speciousness, plausibility. See 
Pomp, Appearance, Color. 

Show— exhibit, present, display ; make to 
know, direct, point out, indicate, mani- 
fest, prove, inform, instruct, teach, 



explain ; disclose, discover, oestow, con- 
fer, afford. See Instruct, Discover, 
Declare, Direction. 

Showy — making a great show, ostenta- 
tious, splendid, fine, gay, gaudy, glaring, 
pompous, sumptuous, grand, magnifi- 
cent, stately. See Gay, Grand, Vain. 

BuvimER—See Shake, Fear. 

Shuffle— prevaricate, equivocate, evade, 
quibble, cavU, sophisticate. 

Shun — avoid, ke^ clear of, eschew ; evade, 
escape, elude; decUne, neglect. See 
Neglect. 

Shut — See Close, Surround. 

Shy — fearful of near approach, coy, re- 
served, not familiar; cautious, wary, 
careful ; suspicions, jealous. See Care- 
ful, Jealousy. 

Sick — sickly, ill, diseased, morbid; dis- 
gusted. See Illness, Invalid. 

SiDEr—See Edge. 

Snrr — See Separate, Judge. 

Sight— /5«« See, Look. 

BiQsSee Mark. 

Silence— taciturnity ; stillness, calmness, 
quiet, calm, repose, cessation; dumb- 
ness, muteness. See Calm, Quiet, StilL 

Silent— 5«« Calm, Dumb. 

BiLYERr—See Money. 

BmPLR—See Bare. 

Bis— See Wicked, Crime, Violation, Debt, 
Depravity. 

Sincere — real, unfeigned, genuine, true, 
honest, undissembling, upright, uncor- 
mpt; unvarnished, plain; frank. See 
Genuine, Honesty. 

Single— 5m Alone, Particular. 

Situation — position, seat, location, site, 
state, condition, predicament, plight, 
case; place, office. See Place, Condi- 
tion, State, Office. 

SiZFi — bulk, bigness, magnitude, great- 
ness, extent. See Bigness, Fatness. 
Greatness. 

Skill— 5^ Ability. 

BKis^See Flay. 

Slacken — slack, make less tense, tight or 
sevpre, relax, remit ; mitigate, diminish, 
abate, lower, relieve, unbend. See 
Lessen, Lower. 

Slander— defamation, detraction, scan- 
dal, calumny, backbiting, aspersion ; dis- 
grace, reproach, disreputation, ill-name. 
See Disgrace, Contumely, A«perse. 

Slaiigiiteii — massacre, camngc, murder- 
ing, butchery. See Destruction, Kill. 
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BULYB—See Liberty, being deprived of. 

Bleep— See Doze. 

Sleepy— drowsy, lethargic, inclined to 
sleep ; causing or inducing sleep, sopo- 
rific, soporiferons, narcotic, opiate, dor* 
mitive, somnific, somniferons, anodyne, 
sedative, composing. See Doze. 

&ussDtBr—See Thin. 

Sup— See Deceive, Mistake. 

Slow — tardy, dilatory, sluggish, tedious. 
See Lazy, Dull. 

STiY^-cunning, deceitful, artful, insidious, 
crafty, wily, circumventive, subtle, 8ub> 
tile. See Cunning, Deceitful. 

Smkll — See Sweet-smelling. 

Smooth— See Soft, Beautify. 

SSA3SK—See Serpent. 

SsAKEr—See Entangle. 

Snarling — growling, grumbling angrily, 
cynical, snappish, waspish. 

Snatch — See Seize. 

Sneaking — creeping away slily, stealing 
away ; crouching, cringing, servile, ob- 
sequious, mean, pitiful; meanly, parsi- 
monious, covetous, niggardly. See 
Mean, Miserly. 

Soak — steep, imbrue, macerate, imbue, 
wet, moisten, drench. 

Sober — ^temperate; steady, serious, sol- 
emn, grave. See Abstaining, Grave. 

Soft— easily yielding to pressure, easily 
to be bent or led, flexible, supple, lithe, 
limber, flaccid, pliant, yielding, ductile, 
pliable, compliant, tractable, docile; 
malleable; gentle, mild, meek, kind, 
civil ; smooth, flowing ; easy, quiet. See 
Kind, Dainty, Allay, Ease, Weak. 

Soil— iSM Stain. 

BouEr—See Alone. 

Solemn- iifM Grave. 

Solid — hard, firm, compact, stable, strong, 
massive ; real, substantia], sound, valid, 
true, just; entire, whole. See Firm, 
Strong, Thick. 

Solitary— living alone, desolate. See 
Alone, Desolate, Lonely. 

BOPin&rrHY — fallacious reasoning, chicane, 
chicanery, sophism, fallacy. See False- 
hood. 

Sorry — grieved, pained, afilicted, affected, 
hurt, mortified, vexed, chagrined ; poor, 
mean, vile, worthless. See Mean, Poor, 
Grieve. 

BOKT—See Kind, Character. 

Bovij—See Spirit, Mind. 

Sound — See Jingle, Bound back. 



SouiXD^See Whole. 

QovR—See Sharp. 

SOURNEHH— acidity, acidnesfl, tartness, 
sharpness ; of manner^ asperity, harsh- 
ness, acrimony. See Sharpness. 

SouiiCK— 5«« Origin. 

Sparing — See Saving. 

Speak— 5tf« TeU. 

Speak to— accost, address; wUh^ talk, 
converse, discourse, commune. See 
Talk, Utter, Unspeakable. 

Spebcfi— language ; oration, philippic, 
harangue, address, discourse ; solecism. 
See Language, Speech, Talk, Interview. 

Spend— lay out, dispose of, part with ; ex- 
pend, consume, waste, squander, ex- 
haust, drain ; pass ; harass, f atigua. 
See Expensive, Waste. 

Spmxv—See Life, Lively, Active. 

SPomHTAij — immaterial, incorporeal ; men- 
tal, intellectual; sacred, ecclesiastical; 
ethereal, ghostly ; godly, holy. See In- 
tellectual. Godly, Holy. 

Spni? — hatred, spleen, rancor, malice, 
malignity, malevolence, gall; grudge, 
pique. See Malice, Hatred, Enmity, 
Envy. 

Spleen— /$«« Spite. 

BPOUi—See Plunder. 

SPOKR—See Beam. 

Sport — what diverts and makes merry, 
play, game, diversion, fun, drollery, 
frolic, waggery, waggishness; pastime, 
recreation ; amusement, entertainment ; 
mock, mockery, contemptuous mirth; 
diversion of the field, as fowling, hunt- 
ing, fishing. See Mirth, Jest, Frolic, 
Pleasure, Amusing, Lively. 

Spot— i^M Stain, Blemish, Blameless. 

Spread a^roacf— scatter, disperse, dis- 
tribute, diffuse, dispense,' circulate, prop- 
agate, divulge, publish, disseminate; 
out^ open, expand, unfold, unfurl. See 
Dispel, Publish, Open, Lay, Swell, Un- 
fold. 

Spring — See Issue. 

Sprout— /S«« Bud. 

Sp\JBr-See Stir. 

8PITRIOU8 — ^not genuine, counterfeit, sup- 
poRititions, false, fictitious, deceitful, 
adulterate; illegitimate, bastard. See 
Genuine, not^ Bastard, Vain, Law. 

SPUVLS—See Despise. 

Squeamish — fastidioiis, over-i:ice, over- 
scrupulous. See Nice. 

Squeeze— press, gripe: oppress, harassi 
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omsh; hng, embrace dosely; cvt^ ex- 
tort, express, extract. See €k>mpre88, 
Press. 

BrABiAt—See Strong. 

Staogrr — walk unsteadily, reel, totter, 
racillate; fail; hesitate. See Doabt, 
Wave, Stammer. 

Stain— disooUir, maculate, blot, spot, foul, 
■oil, pollute, blemish, sully, tarnish, 
taint: dye, tinge. See Blot, Blemish, 
Corrupt, Disgrace, Color. 

Stain, iri^Aou^— immaculate, pure, spot- 
less, untainted, innocent, unstained, 
unblemished, unpolluted, irreproach- 
able, unsullied, untarnished. See Dis- 
grace, Harmless. 

STAMMRRr-stntter, falter, hesitate in 
speaking. See Stagger. 

&rAMP— character. See Mark. 

Stand— /S^M Stay. 

Statk — in Hfe, condition, circumstances, 
situation, station; political body, or 
body politic, body of men ; rank, post, 
degree, quality, dignity, grandeur. See 
Condition, Situation, Order, Orand. 

Statuk— 5w Stand. 

&rAY — ^remain, continue, abide; endure, 
last; wait, attend; rest, rely, confide 
in, trust ; stop, restrain, withhold, de- 
lay, obstruct, hinder. See Abide, Dwell, 
Delay, Hinder. 

BTKP—See Go, Pace, Mark. 

Stick — See Follower, Attachment. 

8nnw~~8ee Formal. 

STiiiii — stop, check, restrain, calm, allay, 
assuage, lull, pacify, compose, appease, 
quiet; silence, suppress, subdue. See 
Settle, Calm, Ease, Peace, Allay, Silence. 

Stink— -Sw Rotten. 

Snn — move, agitate; tip, incite, insti- 
gate, prompt, excite, raise, animate, 
stimulate, proroke, rouse, begin, quick- 
en, enliven, disturb. See Move, Ani- 
mate, Awaken, Agitation, Anger. 

Stock — stem, body; family, lineage; 
fund, capital, store, magwdne, supply, 
accumulation, hoard, provision; live 
stock, as cattle or sheep. See Body, 
House, Race, Goods, Lay. 

Stop — See Hinder. 

SnroRB — See Stock. 

SnK)RY — ^tale, narration, narrative, history, 
memoir, recital, relation ; fiction, fable ; 
incident, anecdote; fioor, loft. See 
Memoir, History, Chronicle, Falsehood. 

BnUkSav^—See Odd, Out\vard. 



STRATAGEM— -S"** Plan, Trick. 

Stray — wander, deviate, err, swerve, rove, 
ramble. See Ramble, Wander. 

Stream— current, course, tide ; river, riv- 
ulet, brook, streamlet, rill ; drift. See 
Course. 

Strknoih— 5'«€ Strong, Powct. 

Strrngthen — make strong or stronger, 
fortify, invigorate, animate, encourage : 
enforce ; establish, confirm, corroborate 
See Encourage, Animate, Strong. 

Strict— 6>tf Severe. 

BfTWFVr^See Quarrel 

enmnast—See Beat. 

Strong — powerful, vigorous, robust, stoat, 
sturdy, hardy, firm, solid, sinewy, mus- 
cular, able; mighty, potent, cogent, 
forcible, efficacious; ardent, eager, 
Eealous; violent, vehement, earnest; 
bright, glaring, vivid. See Powerful, 
Firm, Solid, Able, Lusty, Bright, Zeal- 
ous. 

BrrvDY—See Think, Attention. 

STBuaoLKr-'See Unwilling. 

BrvviD^See Blockhead. 

Subject — placed or situate under; ex- 
posed, liable, obnoxious; prone, dis- 
posed. See Accountable. 

SDB8IDB— sink or fall to the bottom, set- 
tle; abate, intermit, assuage, allay, be- 
come tranquil. See Calm, Ease, Quiet, 
Settle. 

BoocEas—See Prosper, Lu<dcy. 

Suckle— >9tf« Nourish. 

Sudden— without notice, abrupt, tinex 
pected, unlocked for, unanticipated; 
emergent. See Abrupt. 

Suffer— undergo, feel or bear pain, en- 
dure, support, sustain ; allow, tolerate, 
permit. See Support, Allow. 

Sufferance— bearing, endurance, pa- 
tience, moderation ; toleration, permis- 
sion, suffering, allowance. See Bear, 
Suffer, Allow, Passive. 

Suitable— fitting, accordant, agreeable, 
conformable, adapted, convenient, be- 
fitting, proper, becoming, adequate. 
See Agreeable, Becoming, Fit. 

Superficial — being on the surface ; shal- 
low, flimsy, not deep or profotmd, slight, 
cursory, desultory. 

Support — bear, sustain, uphold, stay, 
prop, second, forward, assist, counte- 
nance, favor, patronize, promote, en 
courage, nurture, nourish, cherish, 
foster; maintain, protect, shield, cle- 
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fend; verify, make Kood, snbstantiate, 
vindicate. See Bear, Suffer, ABsist, 
Stay, Favor, Enoonrage, NouriBh, Foe> 
ter, Protect. 

Sorb— certain, unfailing, infallible, indu- 
bitable ; safe, Becure, Ann. See Certain, 
Doubted, not to be^ Firm, Security. 

BDHRound— encompaaa, compass, environ, 
inclose on all sides; inclose, encirde, 
invest, besiege. 

SURVEY— )5w Look. 

Swallow tfp~>take into the stomach; 
engulf, absorb, engross, engine wholly ; 
imbibe, exhaust, consume, devour. See 
Engross. 

Sweet— /5«« Amiable. 

SwEBT-SMELLmo — odoriferous, odorous, 
fragrant, perfumed, sweet-scented, am- 
brosial. 

Swell ov^— dilate, distend, expand, ex- 
tend. See Lay, Spread. 

BmFT^See Quick. 

BwiKQ—See Stagger. 

System — method, order, mode, maimer. 
See Manner, Order, Formality. 

Take— receive, accept ; from^ deprive of, 
deduct, subtract ; detract, derogate ; to 
or upon one''8 8^, appropriate, assume, 
adopt, undertake ; arrogate, usurp. See 
Seize, Embrace, Catching. 

TAijEnrr—See Ability. 

Talk— See Speak. 

Talk— converse, speak, confer, disooorae, 
commune, hold intercourse, chat, con- 
fabulate. See Speak. 

TalKt— converse, conversation, colloquy, 
dialogue, discourse, conference, confidt>- 
ulation, chat. See Speech, Hearsay. 

Talkative — speaking much, loquadoua, 
garrulous. 

TAMFr—See Overcome. 

TART—See Sour. 

Taste— gustation, savor, relish, flavor, 
palate ; judgment, genius, discernment, 
perception, sensibility. See Palate, 
Flat, Judgment. 

Tax— impost, tribute, duty, contribution, 
custom, toll, rate, sum imposed, assess- 
ment; burden; charge, censure; task. 
See Custom, Rate. 

Teach — See Instruct. 

iRAsa-'See Trouble, Incommode. 

lEUj—See Belate, Declare. 

TEMPEBr^See Abstaining, Oool, Gross, lU- 
tempered. Sourness, Qualify. 



TEBiiPT--allure, entice, attract, solicit, in- 
cite, provoke, decoy, seduce, inveigle, 
coax, i)ersuade, induce, draw ; in ScHp- 
ture^ try, prove, put to trial for proof. 
See Allure, Induce, Lead, Try. 

Tend — See Lean. 

TERRiFY-^frighten, appal, alarm, intimi- 
date, dismay. See Fright, Fear. 

TESlv-criterion ; standard; trial. See 
TriaL 

Thick — dense, not thin, compact, dose, 
solid; gross, coarse; turbid, muddy, 
feculent; inspissated; frequent; make 
thick^ incrassate; consolidate. Se4 
Denne, Close, Solid, Gross. 

Thin — ^rare, attenuated, not dense, not 
close ; slim, small, slender, lean, meager, 
slight. See Rare, Small, Lean. 

Thiko done-^act ; act, action, deed ; feat, 
exploit, achievement. See Performance. 

Think — judge, conclude, imagine, suppose, 
conceive, opine, fanpy, muse, ruminate, 
meditate, reflect, call to mind, cogitate, 
consider, deliberate, contemplate, pon- 
der ; believe, deem ; guess, conjecture, 
surmise, divine. See Fancy, Count. 

Thought — idea, conception, imagination, 
perception, notion, fancy, conceit; re- 
flection, consideration, contemjdation, 
meditation, cogitation, deliberation, 
opinion, judgment, supposition ; design, 
purpose; solicitude, care, concern. 
See Conceit, Judgment, Opinion, Care, 
Whim. 

Thoughtful— full of thought, contempla- 
tive, meditative, reflective, mindful, 
considerate, deliberate, deliberative, at- 
tentive, careful, circumspect, wary, ad- 
vised, discreet. See Careful, Watchful- 
Mind. 

THBOW—See Cast, Send. 

THRXJ!fr—See Intrude. 

TiDiSGSiSee News. 

Tib— 5m Gird, Band, Knot. 

TiMB— period, age, date ; duration, seawm, 
era, epoch ; repetition, doubling. 

Tdiely — seasonable, opportune. See TTn- 
timely. 

Tma—See Weary. 

TiRRD— fatig^ued, wearied, harassed, ex- 
hausted. See Weary. 

TOKQiTBr—See Language, Speech. 

TOOh—See Instrument. 

TOF^See Height. 

TRAxm—See Mark. 

Tradb— basinesB, traffic, barter, deaUng, 
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oommeroe, merchandise, exchange, 
truckage; ocoapation. See Busineaa, 
Interchange, Merchandise, Change. 

Transttort — passing, fleeting, temporary, 
transient, evanescent, momentary, 
speedily vanishing, quickly passing 
away, fading. See Time, Vanish, 
Mortal. 

Transparrnt— pervious, pelludd, diaph- 
anous, translucent, transpicuous, lim- 
pid. See Clear, Bright. 

Travrl— /S«« Go. 

Trbatmbnt — management, manipulation; 
usage; entertainment. See XTse. 

TRKMBliB— 5«« Shake, Fear. 

Trrmblimg — ^tremor, trepidation, quaking, 
shaking with fear, shivering. See Fear, 
Shake. 

TiiiAir— experiment ; experience ; test. See 
Test, Attempt, Proof, Try. 

TKLaL-See Entangle. 

TlU(^K — artifice, chicane, stratagem, cheat, 
cheating, wile, fraud, cozenage, juggle, 
finesse, sleight, legerdemain, deception. 
See Cheat, Cunning, Shift, Jest. 

Trzfijng — ^trivial, petty, frivolous, futile, 
unimportant, insignificant, immaterial, 
useless, inept, unfit, inconsiderable, 
light, slight, worthless. See Idle, 
Vain. 

Troublb— iS^tf Grieve, Hurt. 

Trouble — Troubles— disturbance, agi- 
tation, commotion, perplexity, distress, 
affliction, suffering, adversity, calamity, 
misfortune ; molestation, inconvenience, 
annoyance, uneasiness, vexation; diffi- 
culties, embarrassments, perplexities, 
vexations, cares, anxieties, disquietudes; 
sorrow, misery. See Agitation, Misfor- 
tune, Care, Difficulty, Pain, Vexation, 
Darkness. 

Troublesome— molesting, annoying, irk- 
some, disquieting, disturbing, harass- 
ing, perplexing, afflictive, vexatioua. 
See Wearisome. 

True — See Sincere. 

Trunk— /5e< Body. 

Trust— iS^tf« Belief, Confidence. 

Truth — veracity; honesty, virtue, faith- 
fulness, fidelity, constancy ; fact, realty, 
conformity. See Faithfulness, Honesty, 
Maxim, Doctrine. 

Try — See Trial, Attempt, Tempt. 

TUMBiiE— roll, fall, roll down, drop, sink. 

TuifUl/r — commotion, disturbance, agita- 
tion, riot, broil, row, affray, uproar. 



confusion, bustle, stir, convulsion. See 
Insurrection, Quarrel, Trouble. 

TUMULTUOr^ — disorderly, tumultuary, 
agitated, restless, unquiet, irregular, 
noi^, disturbed, confused, promiscuous, 
unruly, ungovernable, turbulent, vio- 
lent; seditious, mutinous, rebellious, 
insurgent^ riotous. See Insurrection, 
Rebellious, Confused, Loud, Hasty. 

Turn— >S^«6 Change, Shift 

Twia — See Shoot. 

Twwr— contort, writhe; wreathe, wind, 
encirde, twine, twirl, form, weave, 
bend, turn, wrest, wrench, swing ; per- 
vert, distort. See Entangle, Move 
rounds Crooked. 

TT2^—See Mark, Letter. 

TSwnKBr—See Judge. 

Unbelief— incredulity, infidelity, disbe- 
lief, distrust See Belief. 

Unbounded — boundless, infinite, unlim* 
ited, interminable, unchecked, nncon« 
trolled, unrestrained. See'&n^witfiaut, 

Unburt— exhume, exhumate, disinter. 
See Rise, Bury. 

Uncertain, 6e— waver, fluctuate, undu- 
late, oscillate, vacillate ; doubt, hesitate. 
See Wave, Doubted, not to be. 

Uncommon — ^not common, not usual, rare, 
scarce, unique, choice, singular. See 
Rare. 

Understand— comprehend, know, con- 
ceive, apprehend, appreciate. See 
Know. 

Understandino— intellect, intelligence, 
judgment, faculty, knowledge, compre- 
hension, apprehension, conception, per- 
ception. See Judgment, Knowledge, 
Sense. 

Undetermined— not determined, unset- 
tled, undecided, indeterminate, irreso- 
lute, unresolved, unsteady, wavering, 
fluctuating, doubtful, hesitating. See 
Changeable, Uncertain, be. 

Uneasiness — ^restlessness, want of ease, 
disquiet, disquietude; solicitude, anxi- 
ety, care. See Care, Trouble. 

Unequal— /Sc* Equal. 

Unvaituful — faithless, perfidious, treach 
erous; nndutiful, disloyal; n^lectfuL 
See Faithless, Neglect 

Unfold— open folds, unravd, expand, 
spread out; develop; disclose, reveal, 
divulge, declare, tell. See Explain, 
Spread, Declare. 
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Ukhappt— wretched, miserable, unfortu- 
nate, unlucky, calamitous, evil, dis- 
tressed, afflicted. See Pitiable. 

Unimportant— immaterial, insignificant. 
See Trifling. 

XJNiVERSAii — See Whole, All. 

XjNJUari' — not just, inequitable, unfair, 
dishonest, iniquitous, knavish, roguish, 
wrongful. See Iniquity, Wicked, Hon- 
esty, Justice. 

Unukb — not like, dissimilar; different, 
diverse; separate, distinct. See Sep- 
arate. 

UNRELENTiNa — ^relentlesB, implacable, in- 
exorable, hard, orueL See Appeased, 
not to be^ Cruel, Deadly. 

UKStriTLE — unfix, unhinge, make uncer- 
tain or fluctuating, disconcert. See 
Order, put out of. 

XJNSPRAKABLU — ^that can not be uttered or 
expressed, ineffable, inexpressible, un- 
utterable. See Speak. 

Uni'imely — ^i)remature, inopportune, un- 
seasonable, ill-timed. See Timely, 
Time. 

Unwilling — ^not willing, loth, disinclined, 
reluctant, backward, averse. See Ob- 
stinate, Averse. 

Dpright— *Se« Right. 

UPRiaiCTNESS — perpendicular erection ; 
rectitude, int^n^ty, honesty. See 
Honesty, Justice. 

Use — usefulness, utility, advantage, bene- 
fit, profit, avail, service, serviceableness; 
employment, practice, custom, usage. 
See Benefit, Profitable, Custom, Treat- 
ment, Apply. 

Usurp— -5€« Assume falsely ^ Take. 

Utter — speak, pronounce, articulate, ex- 
press; disclose, discover, divulge, pub- 
lish. See Speak, Publish, Call out. 

Uttkred— spoken, pronounced ; disclosed, 
published; by mouth or voic^, oral, 
verbal, vocal. 

Vain— empty, unreal; worthless, idle, 
useless, abortive, fruitless, ineffectual; 
conceited, proud, self-conceited, opin- 
ionative, opiniated, opinioned, self- 
opinioncd, egotistical; shoMry, ostenta- 
tious; light, inconstant; unsatisfying; 
false, deceitful, spurious. See Proud, 
Idle, Empty, Foolish, Conceit, Showy, 
Spurious. 

Vale— valley, dale, dell, dingle. 

Valor— /Sw Courage. 



Value— worth, price, rate; estimation, 
account, importance, efficacy, apprecia- 
tion ; appraisement or apprizement, val- 
uation, assessment. See Rate, Worth. 

Value— estimate, rate, apprize or ap- 
praise, assess, compute, calculate ; prize, 
esteem, respect, rc^fard, appreciate. 
See Rate, Respect. 

Valuable — having value or worth, pre- 
cious, cost]y, estimable, worthy. Bee 
Worthy. 

Vanish— disappear, pass away from right; 
flit. See Transitory. 

Vanquish— 6Ve Overcome. 

Vauntqcg — boasting, glorying, vainglory, 
ostentation, display, parade, vapor, van- 
ity, arrogance, rodomontade. 8e$ 
-Boaster. 

VEHi— /5tf« Hide. 

Venobancb— iS'tftf Punish, Aaaert 

Vest— ii?e« Covering. 

Veteran— /4?e« Old. 

Vex — See Incommode. 

Vexation— chagrin, mortification, teasing 
trouble, uneasiness. See Wearisome, 
Trouble. 

Vibrate— /5€e Shake. 

YiCFr—See Crime. 

Victuals— /5«« Food. 

Vie — See Emulous. 

Yixw—See Look, See, Glance. 

V1GOROU.S— 5#« Active, Strong. 

VHiLAOB — See Countryman, House. 

Villain — ^vassal, servant, subject, depend- 
ant; wretch, scoundrel, rascaL See 
Follower, Blockhead. 

Violation — ^law-breaking, infringement, 
infraction, transgresrion, trespass ; rapa 
See Sin, Injury. 

Violent — forcible, vehement, outrageous, 
boisterous, turbulent, fierce, furious, 
impetuous, passionate, assailant. See 
Cruel, Hot, Force. 

ViPKR — See Serpent. 

Vision — sight ; appearance, apparition, 
phantom, specter, ghost. See Ghost. 
Ghostly. 

Voice— /S^€« Uttered. 

Void— i^^* Empty space. 

Vote — suffrage, voice. 

YOYfSee Pray. 

YoiWELr—See Letter. 

'WKQV»—See Pay, Reward. 
WAIL— /9e« Mourn, Grieve. 
Walk— 4?«6 Go. 
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WAKDBb— rove, ramble, stroU, roam, 
rang* ; leave home, d^;>ait, migrate ; 
digreea, diverge, deviate, err, stray ; be 
delirionB. See Bamble, Go, Eccentric, 
Joint, <nU of. 

Wakt— deficiency, defect ; need, lack, ne- 
oemity ; poverty, penary, indigence. See 
Scarcity, Necessity, Poorness, Poor. 

WAKroM— i9M Lost, Loose. 

Warm— i9M Heat 
* Warm— cordial, hearty, sincere, lealoas, 
ardent, fervent, intense; keen, irrita- 
ble. See Affectionate, Hearty, Zealous, 
Keen, Hot, Enthusiast. 

Warmth— warmneas, gentle heat, ferven- 
cy, fervor, seal, ardor, intenidty, cor- 
diality, vehemence, heat, glow; ear- 
nestness, eagerness ; excitement, anima- 
tion. See Heat, Eagerness, Life. 

Warniko— previous notice, monition, ad- 
monition, caution. See Caution. 

Warrajnt— ^€« Answerable /or. Promise. 

Wary— cautious, circumspect, watchful, 
guarded, scrupulous, timorously pru- 
dent. See Watchful, Careful, Aware. 

WaotB'— devastation, spoil, ravage, deso- 
lation, havoc, destruction ; squandering, 
dissipation; consumption, loss, useless 
expense ; desolate or nncultivated coun- 
try ; ground or space unoccupied. See 
Plunder, Loss, Destruction. 

Waotb— cause to be lost, expend uselessly, 
squander, dissipate, lavish, consume, 
spend, use ; destroy, desolate ; wear out, 
exhaust. See Lavish, Spend, Destroy, 
Desolate, Corrupt. 

Waotiko— lavishing, dissipating, desolat- 
ing, laying waste ; decay, consumption, 
decline, phthisis ; perishing, fading, de- 
cadence. 

Watchful — vigilant, attentive, careful, 
heedful, observant, cautious, circum- 
spect, wakeful. See Careful, Thought- 
ful, Wary, Aware. 

VfKtvB^See Soak. 

WAVB, VfkrES»r—See Pause, Uncertain, 
be. 

Wave— billow, surge, breaker. See Sea. 

Wat — passing; passage, road, highway, 
lane, street; method, system, mode, 
course, means, manner, form, fashion. 
See System, Gap, Opening, Means, 
Course, Custom. 

Weak— feeble, infirm, piping, weakly, en- 
feebled, debilitated, enervated, flaccid, 
limber, lax ; easily broken ; soft, pliant ; 



low, smaU. See Broken, easily. Low, 
Foolish. 

Weaken— debilitate, enfeeble, enervate, 
effeminate, invalidate. See Droop. 

WEAXKE88— feebleness, debility, languor, 
infirmity, unhealthiness, imbecility, 
frailty, frailness; foolishneiw; in the 
plural, defeat, failing, fault, foible. 
See Power, want of, Fault, Folly. 

WVJLPOV—See Arm, Covering. 

Wearisome-— causing weariness, tiresome, 
tedious, prolix, fatiguing, exhausting, 
reducing, troublesome, annoying, vexa- 
tious. See Troublesome. 

Weart — ^reduce, exhaust, tire, fatigue, 
harass, dispirit, jade, wear out, subdue ; 
annoy, vex. See Worry. 

WVKP-^JSee Mourn. 

Weigh— i^M Think. 

WmQHT^-See Burden, Importance, Heavy. 

WsoAj-See Good. 

"WKT—See Moist, Soak. 

WnKAT—See Food. 

Whim — sudden turn or start of the mind, 
freak, fancy, maggot, caprice, prank. 
See Conceit, Thought, Frolic, Lightness. 

White— A'€« Pale. 

Whiten— bleach, blanch. 

Whole — all, total, integral; complete, 
entire, perfect, sound, well, undivided ; 
full. See All, Wholly. 

WHOLiiY— totally, completely, entirely, 
perfectly, fully. 

Wicked — evil, sinful, immoral, impious, 
profane, irreligious, depraved; unjust, 
iniquitous, nefarious ; in a high degree, 
atrocious, heinous, flagrant, flagitious, 
facinorous, villainous, enormous, mon< 
atrous. See Abandoned, Corrupt, Un- 
just, Iniquity, Sin. 

Wide — See Large. 

Wife— i9e6 Marriage. 

'WXLD-See CrueL 

'WVLU—See Disposition, Pleasure, Choice, 
Kindness, Malice. 

Will — ^testament; codicil. 

WiNDiNQ— /Setf Crooked. 

WiPB^— iS'*^ Clean. 

Wise — having knowledge, sage, sagacious, 
sapient, discerning ; discreet, judicious, 
prudent; learned, knowing, skillful, 
dexterous; godly, pious. See Godly, 
Ignorant. 

Wisely — prudently, judiciously, discreetly, 
with wisdom, sagely, sagaciously, BkiU- 
fully, cautiously, circumspectly. 
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Wish— 5e« Hope, Choose. 

Wish /or— desire, covet, long for, hanker 
after, sigh for ; request, entreat, solicit, 
beg, ask ; aspire to. See Beg, Aim. 

Wrrrv— 5e< Odd. 

WONDKR — surprise, amfur.ement, astonish- 
ment, admiration; miracle, marvd, 
prodigy, strange thing, monster. 

WOST— >8^e« Custom. 

WORK— employment, occupation, labor, 
toil, drudgery, operation ; fabric, manu- 
facture; action, deed, feat, achieve- 
ment; composition, book. See Opera- 
tion, Accomplishment, Performance, 
Pain. 

Worry — ^bore, tease, trouble, vex, harass, 
perplex, distract, disturb, annoy, con- 
fuse, confound ; fatigue ; tear, mangle ; 
taunt, tantalize, torment. See Trouble, 
Mangle, Displease, Plague. 

Worse, maA:^— deteriorate, impair; in- 
jure, damage. Bee Corrupt, Injure. 

Worth — value, excellence, perfection ; 
merit, desert, goodness, usefulness ; vir- 
tue, morality. See Value, Morals. 

WORTHT— ^e6 Valuable, Praiseworthy. 



VTVikTR—See Anger. 
Wretch— /S«6 Miser, Unhappy. 
WRiTEn— penman, scribe, clerk, copyist, 

transcriber, secretary, amanuensis; 

lawyer ; author, classic, editor. 
WBint&—See Twist. 
VTwysQ^See Wicked, JM, 

YiUiR—See Time. 

YmuD-See Give up. 

Yielding — ^producing, affording; conced- 
ing, resigning, surrendering, allowing; 
flexible, accommodating ; compliance, 
submission, deference. 

Young — youthful, juvenile, infantile, in- 
fantine ; puerile, boyish, childish. 

Youth — ^juvenility, adolescence, pnerilil7 ; 
boyhood, childhood, infancy. 

Zeal — ardor, heat, fervency, fervor, earn 
estness, warmth, intenedly, eagerness, 
avidity, enthusiasm. See Eagerness, 
Warmth, Heat. 

Zealous— ardent, earnest, warm, fervent, 
solicitous, anxious, intense. See Warm, 
Affectionate. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS 

USED IN THE SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET. 



A WRON'O letter Jn a word in noted by drawing a short perpendicular lino throngh 
it, and making another short line in the margin, behind which the right letter is 
placed. (See No. 1.) In this manner whole words are corrected, by drawing a line 
across the wrong word and making the right one in the margin opposite. 

A turne<l letter is noted by drawing a line through it, and writing the mark No. 2 
in the margin. 

If letters or words require to be altered from one character to another, a parallel 
lino or lincH must bo made underneath the word or letter: namely, for capitals, three 
lines ; smiill capitals, two lines ; and Italic, one line ; and in the margin opposite the 
lino where the alteration occurs, Caps^ Small Caps, or Ital. must be written. (See 
No. 8.) 

When letters or words are set double, or are required to be taken out, a line is 
drawn through the superfluous word or letterj and the mark No. 4 placed opposite 
in the margin. 

Where the punctuation requires to be altered, the correct point, marked in the 
margin, should bo encircled. (See No. 5.) 

When a space is omitted between two words or letters which should be separated, 
a caret must be made where the separation ought to be, and the sign No. 6 placed 
opiwsite in the margin. 

No. 7 dcscriben the manner in which the hyphen and ellipsis line are marked. 

When a letter has been omitted, a caret is put at the place of omission, and the 
letter marked as No. 8. 

Where letters that should bo joined are separated, or where a line is too widely 
spaced, the mark No. 9 must be placed under them, and the correction denoted by 
the marks in the margin. 

Where a new paragraph is required, a quadrangle is drawn in the margin, and a 
caret placed at the beginning of the sentence. (See No. lU.) 

No. 11 shows the way in which the apostrophe, inverted commas, the star, and other 
references, and superior letters and figures, are marked. 

Where two words are transposed, a line is drawn over one word and below the 
other, and mark No. 12 placed in the margin ; but where several words require to be 
transposed, their right order is signified by a figure placed over each word, and the 
mark No. 12 in the margin. 

Where words have been struck out that have afterward been approved of, dots 
should be marked under them, and Stet written in the margin. (See No. 13.) 

Where a space sticks up between two words, a horizontal line is drawn under it, and 
the mark No. 14 placed opposite in the margin. 

Where severtd words have been left out, they are transcribed at the bottom of the 
page, and a line drawn from the place ot omission to the written words (See No. 16) ; 
but if the omitted matter is too eictensive to be copied at the foot of the page, Out, 
see copy, is written in the margin, and the missing lines are inclosed between brackets, 
and the word Out is inserted in the margin of the copy. 

Where letters stand crooked, they are noted by a line (see No. 16) ; but where a 
page hangs, lines are drawn across the entire part affected. 

When a smaller or larger letter, of a different fount, is improperly introduced into 
the page, is is noted by the mark No. 17, which signifies wrong fount. 

If a paragraph is improperly made, a line is drawn from the broken-off matter to 
to the next paragraph, and iVb ^ written in the margin. (See No. 19.) 

Where a word has been left out, or is to be added, a caret must be made in the place 
where it should come in, and the word written in the margin. (See No. 19.) 

Wliere a faulty letter appears, it is marked by making a cross under it, and placing 
tt similar one in the margin (see No. 20) ; though some prefer to draw a peri>endicuhir 
line through it, a-s in the case of a wrong letter. 



SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET. 

BXniBITING THE MARES USED IN THE CORRECTION OP ERRORS. 

* / Though a v«^riety of opinions exist as to 
the individual by wvom the art of printing was / 
first discovered; yet all 9,uthorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person 3 (V? 
who invented cast metal types, having learned ^ 

^ the art-ef- of cutting the letters from the Gut- 
'^z / tembergsy he is also supposed to have been 
^^ the first whqengraved on copper plates. TheV-/ 

following testimony is preseved in the family, * / 
d^ by Jo. Fred. Faustus, of Ascheffenburg : 
* Q >* Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, perceiving ^-^ ^^ 
11 y his master Fausts design, and being himself ^' ^^Jw. 
^2^ (^desirou8\ ardently ) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 

IS 

method of cutting ( inoidmdi ) the characters <^^^. 
in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
'^^ / singly cast I instead of bieng cut. He P"-^^'/ 
^^1 vately cut matrices] for the whole alphabet : /\i5 
Faust was so pleased with the contrivanj 
/that he promised Feter to give him Mr^nly t£f^ 
iG /jaUghter Christina in marriage a/^romise ^ ^ / 
/^yhich he soon after performed. 
^^ a^l C^^^ there were many djjffifculties at first ^^ JJ 

with these Utters, as there had been before ^ ^^o^fz, 
2, I with wooden ones, tj*© metal being too *of*'*^y^^ 
to support the fojxJe of the inTpression: butft''"^/ 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently^. 
5 Q hardeja^ \\J 



SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET. 

AS CORRECTED. 

Though a variety of opinionB exist as to 
the individual by whom the art of printing was 
first discovered , yet all authorities concur in 
admitting PETER SCHOEFFER to be the 
person who invented cast metal types, having 
learned the art of cutting the letters from the 
Guttembergs : he is also supposed to have been^ 
the first who engraved on copper-plates. The 
following testimony b preserved in the family, 
by Jo. Fred. Faustus, of Ascheffenburg : 

' Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, perceiv- 
ing his master Faust's design, and being him- 
self ardently desirous to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (incidendi) the characters in 
a matrix, that the letters might easily be singly 
castj instead of "being cut. He privately cut 
matrices for the whole alphabet: and when he 
showed his master the letters cast from these 
matrices, Faust was so pleased with the con- 
trivance, that he promised Peter to give him 
his only daughter Christina in marriage, a 
promise which he soon after performed. But 
there were as many difficulties at first with 
these letters, as there had been before with 
wooden ones, the metal being too soft to sup- 
port the force of the impression : but this defect 
was soOn remedied, by mixing the metal with 
a substance which sufficiently hardened it.' 
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